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PREFACE 


His Majesty the King has graciously given permission for the 
publication of George III’s letters to Lord Bute, and I have 
also been privileged to make use of the Royal Archives at 
Windsor. 

I have to express my grateful thanks to the Marquess of 
Bute, both for permitting me to publish these letters, of which 
he is the owner, and for granting me access to the papers of the 
third Earl of Bute. 

I am also indebted to the late Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Ilchester, and Lord Leconfield 
for permission to consult the papers at Chatsworth, Woburn, 
Holland House, and Petworth respectively, and to Herr R. 
Drégereit for supplying me with material from the Hanoverian 
Archives. 

Finally, I should like to record my great obligations to 
Professor L. B. Namier for the generous and invaluable assistance 
which he has given me in connexion with this work. 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1872 the Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission reported 
that the political papers of the third Earl of Bute were not to 
be found in the archives of the third Marquess and had prob- 
ably been accidentally burned in one of the two fires at Luton 
Hoo. Actually the papers were at that time in the possession 
of Lord Harrowby, who soon afterwards allowed Lord Fitz- 
maurice, one of the Historical Commissioners, to examine them 
for the purpose of a life of Shelburne ; and from notes pre- 
served among them they appear also to have been placed at 
the disposal of W. B. Donne, the editor of George III’s letters 
to Lord North, published in 1867. Donne, however, made no 
use of them, and Fitzmaurice very little, possibly because the 
most important of them are undated, a difficulty which 
nineteenth-century editors of eighteenth-century papers were 
in the habit of solving by omitting any document that pre- 
sented it. For practical purposes these papers, which are now 
once more in the possession of the Bute family, remained 
unused and unknown until the appearance in 1930 of Professor 
Namier’s England in the Age of the American Revolution. 

The present volume contains the most interesting portion 
of the third Earl’s papers, namely the letters written to him 
by George III, as Prince of Wales and as King, between May 
1756 and July 1766. Unfortunately the correspondence is in- 
complete. After May 1763 both Bute and George III appear 
to have destroyed, for political reasons, most of each other’s 
‘letters.1_ In the case of Bute’s side of the correspondence, it is 
not only the later letters that are missing. Practically all the 
rest have disappeared, together with George III’s papers prior 
to March 1765. The explanation of the loss of George III’s 
early papers can only be conjectured. The most likely theory 
is that they were deliberately destroyed at the time of his first 
attack of insanity at the beginning of 1765, in case it should 
end in death or permanent incapacity. 

If so much had not already been written about George III, 
very little would have been required by way of introduction 
to these letters. Their historical interest is mainly derived 


1 See below, p. Ixvi. 
vii 
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from their bearing on the fictions which in his case have tll 
recently done duty for the facts. In his own time George III 
was accused by his opponents of attempting to subvert the 
system of government established by the Revolution. By 
subsequent historians this charge was translated into that of 
attempting to subvert the system of responsible government. 
Thus by a double distortion he has been represented as having 
endeavoured to imitate the Stuarts when he ought to have 
anticipated Queen Victoria. The baselessness of this story has 
been exposed by Professor Namier, but historical myths are no 
exception to the rule that to destroy a sufficiently deep-rooted 
delusion it is necessary to show not only its absurdity but its 
origin. These letters afford an opportunity for tracing the 
origin of the mythology that has grown up round George III. 


George III was born on 24 May, O.S., 1738, at Norfolk 
House, St. James’s Square. He was the eldest son and second 
child of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who at the age of thirty- 
one was still addicted to amusing himself by breaking people’s 
windows at night-time, and had recently been expelled from 
St. James’s Palace for playing a trick on his parents so success- 
ful that it had all but resulted in his wife’s giving birth to her 
first child in a coach. Though not mentally disordered, 
Frederick was certainly mentally undeveloped. His life has 
been justly described as “such a tissue of childishness and 
falsehood as could only serve to show that there is nothing 
which mankind will not put up with where power is lodged ’’.! 
Like his first cousin and namesake of Prussia, of whom he 
seems to have been a sort of decerebrated version, he bore no 
resemblance to either of his parents. In fact, Poor Fred and 
Frederick the Great may have been variations thrown up by 
the crossing of their respective families with the strain of 
George I’s wife, their common grandmother, who spent the 
greater part of her life in confinement for attempting to elope 
with an international crook. 

George III’s mother, Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, is described 
on good authority as a woman of moderate intelligence, with 
much natural dissimulation, a civil address, an assenting 
conversation, and few ideas of her own.? She had no preten- 
sions to beauty and owed her selection to the shortage of 
suitable Protestant princesses. According to George II, most 

* Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, i, 47. 2 Waldegrave, Memoirs, 29. 
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of the other candidates had madness in their families ; and, 
he added, “I did not think ingrafting my half-witted cox- 
comb upon a madwoman would mend the breed”’.1 As a 
eugenic experiment the marriage was not successful. Five out 
of nine children died in childhood or the twenties, including 
a daughter, the Queen of Denmark, who was dethroned and 
deported to Germany in circumstances recalling the fate of her 
great-grandmother. Of the four survivors, the Princess Royal, 
married to the Duke of Brunswick, had four sons of whom 
one was an idiot, another a half-wit, and a third blind ; and 
two hardly less unsatisfactory daughters, of whom one was 
selected by George III to be the wife of her first cousin, George 
IV. Two younger sons, the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Gloucester, did little except contract marriages so unsuitable 
as to lead to the passing of the Royal Marriages Act. Finally, 
George III himself was liable to recurrent attacks of insanity, 
which ultimately became permanent. 

As a child, George III displayed the backwardness, dull- 
ness, and apathy characteristic of mental retardation. At the 
age of eleven he is said to have been still unable to read. A 
letter written to him by his father after he had acquired this 
accomplishment refers to his “ great fault’ as being “ that 
nonchallance you have, of not caring enough to please”’. 
When he was fourteen his mother described him as backward 
and childish for his age and as apparently caring for no one 
except his brother Edward, with whom he was brought up. 
None of his tutors was able to make any impression on him. 
According to the ablest of them he was not so much idle as 
asleep all day long. This condition persisted till he was close 
on eighteen, when his last governor depicts him as averse 
from work, indifferent to pleasure, usually in a state of total 
inaction, and for practical purposes still in the nursery.” 

One incident in George III’s childhood deserves to be 
mentioned, because it appears to be the source of the only 
historical phrase with which he is associated. At the begin- 
ning of 1749, Frederick, who was fond of private theatricals, 
arranged for his children and some of their friends (including 
Master North, the future Prime Minister) to act Addison’s 
Cato to a large party at Leicester House. The performance 


1 Hervey, Memoirs, 814. 
2 Walpole, George IJ, i, 80, and ii, 259 ; Royal Archives, Windsor ; Doding- 
ton, Diary, 14 October 1752 ; Waldegrave, 9-10. 
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was opened by a prologue in praise of liberty, recited by Prince 
George and presumably composed by his father, which con- 
tained the following lines : 


Should this superior to my years be thought, 
Know —’tis the first great lesson I was taught. 
What, tho’ a boy !_ It may with truth be said, 
A boy in England born, in England bred, 
Where freedom best becomes the earliest state, 
For there the love of liberty’s innate.* 


© 


Such sentiments were certainly in a sense “innate” in the 
heir-apparent of the period, who was always anxious to ac- 
quire popularity at the expense of the reigning monarch by 
posing as ostentatiously English. They had, as a matter of 
fact, already been expressed by Queen Anne, who in her first 
speech from the throne reflected on William III by remarking 
that her heart was “ entirely English’. However, no doubt 
unconscious of this, George III proceeded in due course to 
reproduce his “‘ first lesson” by interpolating in his own first 
speech from the throne the words “born and educated in 
this country, I glory in the name of Britain ”’. 

Shortly after the performance of Cato, Frederick once more 
emphasised the importance of being English in a political 
testament, endorsed by him “ Instructions for my son George, 
drawn up by myself for his good, that of my family’s, and for 
that of his people, according to the ideas of my grandfather 
and best friend, George I”’. In this document Frederick, in 
case he should pre-decease his father, recommends his eldest 
son to “ convince this country ”’ that he is “‘ not only an English- 
man born and bred ” but that he is “ this by inclination ”’, and 
to do so by dissolving the unpopular union of England and 
Hanover and transferring the Electorate to a younger brother, 
in accordance with the provisions of George I’s will, which 
had been suppressed by George II.? Actually George III 
paid no more attention to Frederick’s testament than George II 
had paid to George I’s. Though he began his political career 
by regarding Hanover as “ that horrid Electorate which has 
always lived upon the very vitals of this poor country ’’,3 he 


* Gentleman's Magazine, January 1749. 
2 As to this document, see my introduction to Hervey, pp. xxxiv-v. For 


the text of George I’s will, see Herr R. Drégereit’s article in the Niedersdchsisches 
Jahrbuch, November 1937. 


3 Infra, No. 36. 
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ended by regarding it with such affection that the possibility, 
of losing it ranked with Catholic emancipation as one of the 
subjects that could not be mentioned to him for fear of bringing 
on another attack of insanity. In view, however, of Burke’s 
story that George III inherited from his father a “ new 
project . . . totally different from the system of administra- 
tion which had prevailed since the accession of the House of 
Brunswick ”’, it is worth while pointing out that the only 
political project bequeathed by Frederick to his eldest son was 
George I’s abortive plan for dissolving the personal union 
between Great Britain and Hanover. 

When Frederick amused himself by writing a testament 
politique he did not seriously expect to die before his father. 
Later in the year and in 1750 he and his friends were actively 
preparing detailed plans for the opening of his reign.' How- 
ever, in the spring of 1751 he caught cold ; complications 
ensued, and on 20 March he died unexpectedly at the age 
of forty-four.2_ Under eighteenth-century conditions the pre- 
mature death of this poor creature was an event of major 
importance. To explain its consequences it is necessary to give 
some account of the political factor which, taking its name 
from the town residence of three successive Princes of Wales, 
was known as Leicester House. 


During the eighteenth century every Prince of Wales 
quarrelled with the reigning monarch and went into opposition. 
As heir-apparent, George II co-operated in opposition with 
Walpole, Frederick with Pulteney, George III with the elder 
Pitt, and George IV with the younger Fox. These phenomena 
cannot be attributed, as they often have been, to some peculiarity 
in the House of Hanover. To go no farther than the later 
Stuarts, Charles II’s relations with his eldest son were com- 
pared by Dryden to those of David and Absalom, and those 
of James II with his eldest daughter reminded Macaulay of the 
House of Atreus; while Anne’s career as heiress-presumptive 
constitutes an obvious and detailed precedent for those of 

1 Dodington, 11 November 1749; B. Williams, Life of Chatham, ii, 59. 

2 A medical opinion which has been obtained states that the post-mortem 
report on Frederick shows the following possible causes of death : 

(a) A septic pleurisy of old standing, which had become encysted and caused 

death by rupturing. 

(b) A hydatic cyst which had degenerated. 


(c) Scirrhous tubercles in lungs, which might be old calcified tubercles or 
secondary deposits due to malignant growth. 
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subsequent Princes of Wales. The peculiarity lay not in the 
royal family but in the political system. At all times and in 
all countries heirs to thrones have tended to quarrel with 
reigning monarchs, but only in England, between the Revolu- 
tion and the first Reform Bill, have they been provided with 
a safe, effective, and agreeable means of expressing their 
resentment and securing redress for their grievances by placing 
themselves at the head of the opposition and embarrassing 
the government. 

The political importance of the Prince of Wales was derived 
from the influence which the King, so long as most seats in 
the House of Commons were held in a proprietary spirit and 
the spoils system prevailed, was in a position to place at the 
disposal of his ministers. When George I came to the throne 
he was correctly informed that ‘“‘ repeated experience’ had 
shown that 


the generality of the world [are] so much in love with the advan- 
tages a King of Great Britain has to bestow, without the least 
exceeding the bounds of law, that ’tis wholly in your Majesty’s 
power, by showing your favour in due time (before the elections) 
to one or other of them [the two parties], to give which of them 
you please a clear majority in all succeeding parliaments.! 


The difficulty of the court, to use a term which in the 
eighteenth century was still used synonymously with govern- 
ment, was not so much to secure a majority at the elections 
as to satisfy the demands of their supporters afterwards. In 
fact the atmosphere of the House of Commons was less that 
of a courtly parliament than of a parliamentary court. Hence 
the importance of the Prince of Wales, for, as Sir Robert 
Walpole observed : 


Everybody comes to a court to get, and if they find there is 
nothing to be got in present, it is natural to look out for re- 
versions. . . . Everybody who could get no ready money had rather 
have a bad promissory note than nothing.? 


In other words, with an heir-apparent in opposition and bid- 
ding against the King, the influence of the Crown was divided 
against itself, and equalled on balance only the difference 
between the actuarial value of the King’s life-interest and the 


™ Appendix to Lord Campbell’s Life of Lord Cowper, in “ Lives of the 
Chancellors ”’. 


2 Hervey, 702. 
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successor’s reversion. This difference automatically diminished 
as the value of the life-interest fell with the increasing age of 
the reigning monarch, while the political promissory notes 
and post-obits of the heir-apparent, issued at a discount, 
redeemable on accession, and taken up for capital apprecia- 
tion, correspondingly improved. In such circumstances 
members and supporters of the government who were dis- 
contented with their share in the favours of the Crown were 
encouraged to “sell spot and buy futures ’’,! till their opera- 
tions made it necessary to admit the chief malcontents into a 
coalition government. In due course a fresh block in pro- 
motion, combined with a fresh quarrel in the royal family, 
led to a recapitulation of the same cycle, which, three times 
repeated under successive heirs-apparent, terminated in the 
coalitions of Sunderland and Stanhope with Townshend and 
Walpole in 1720, of the Pelhams with Pulteney and Carteret 
in 1742, and of Newcastle with Pitt in 1757. 

Though the influence of the Prince of Wales was naturally 
not the sole cause of the success of these oppositions, his inter- 
vention was in each case of major importance. In 1737, on 
the eve of the quarrel between George II and Frederick, Lord 
Hardwicke described the political consequences of the first 
Leicester House opposition in the following terms : 


What an inundation of pensions did the breach in the late reign 
introduce. What a weight did that bring upon my Lord Sunder- 
land’s ministry. And it should be considered whether even that 
miserable expedient will be found practicable under this King. The 
present demands of mankind will rise on one side in proportion as 
greater hopes are held out to them on the other. It put Lord 
Sunderland on strong measures to secure himself, which yet he 
could not carry.? 


Those of the second Leicester House opposition are fairly 
described by Frederick’s forecast of the consequences of his 
own intervention : 


I shall show I can do more by opposing than the opposition 
have been able to do in sixteen years without me: I shall turn 
out Walpole, and by showing I have weight enough to make my 
father change his administration, shall make a much better figure 
than I can do by remaining quiet.3 


1 Namier, England, etc. 63. ae ‘ rgigc Life of Hardwicke, i, 174. 
ervey, 704. 
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This prediction was justified by Walpole’s unsuccessful attempt 
at the end of 1741 to buy off the Prince of Wales by offering 
him an extra £50,000 a year to desist from opposition. As 
however might be expected, it is in the case of the last 
Leicester House opposition, when George II was in his seventies, 
that the influence of the reversion was at its maximum. In 
such circumstances the mere threat of a Leicester House 
opposition was sufficient to cause Newcastle to report to the 
King that he found 


more difficulty from the notions of opposition from that quarter, 
which affects particularly the young men, than from any other 
causes whatever. 


And again : 


If Leicester House is either publickly or privately known to be 
at the head of the Opposition, tho’ ruin and destruction may attend 
them, it will not the less affect others. The King’s quiet must 
be immediately disturbed. . . .! 


A few months later he resigned and Lord Mansfield drew the 
moral for him : 


Your administration was built upon ground with which Leicester 
House had reason to be satisfied and to rely upon. Yet they have 
brought about thro’ various accidents, the subversion of your 
power. What I was known to think last year upon union real or 
apparent between the King and Leicester House at any rate makes 
it superfluous to say anything now, when it is more necessary, 
tho’ more difficult to procure.? 


Chesterfield was never tired of impressing on Newcastle 
that “‘ Leicester House was to be gained at all hazards, and all 
prices” ;3 that “ you must agree with them upon the best 
terms you can but upon any rather than not agree”; and 
that the whole political situation from Newcastle’s point of 
view could be expressed in the formula: ‘“‘ seventy-four is 
ten years more than sixty-four, and fifty-five years more than 
nineteen” : or in other words that if Newcastle wished for 
security in the present and for salvation in the future he must 
recognise the impossibility of withstanding “ the influence of 


* Newcastle to Hardwicke, 12 October 1755 and 28 August 1756 (Add. MSS. 
32860, f. 16, and 32867, f. 118). 755 ugust 1756 ( 


? Mansfield to Newcastle, 15 April 1757 (Add. MS. 32870, f. 428). 


3 Dr. Squire to Newcastle, 26 August 1756, reporti talk with Chesterfi 
(Add. MS. 32867, f. 80). ait: Thar 8S 
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the young court, which will gather new strength every month 
after seventy-four”’.!. “‘ No solid plan of administration ”’, 
Hardwicke wrote, could be formed 


but such a one as may, if possible unite the whole Royal Family 
and bring the succession to support and give quiet to the possession. 
Everything else will be perpetual contest.2 


The return which the Prince of Wales received for his 
contribution to the success of the opposition was from his 
point of view always and necessarily unsatisfactory. His 
political activities could and did procure for him some valued 
personal concession. For undertaking to desist from opposition 
George II secured the withdrawal of the social sanctions 
imposed on him by George I; Frederick the doubling of his 
allowance ; and George III the right to remain at Leicester 
House with Lord Bute. Politically, however, the Prince of 
Wales had nothing to gain and everything to lose by a successful 
opposition, the inevitable consequence of which was that his 
principal followers entered a government from which he was 
ex officio excluded, so that he sacrificed his position of head of 
a powerful party without gaining in exchange any voice in 
public affairs. As this gradually dawned on each successive 
heir-apparent, he became increasingly resentful, It was never 
long before the “new side of the court” became, if possible, 
more unpopular at Leicester House than the old. At this 
stage of his career George II came to regard Walpole as a 
“rogue”? and a “rascal”’, who had sold him to his father’s 
ministers ; Frederick considered that his former followers had 
treated him “very dishonourably”’, “ disgracefully ’, and 
** offensively” ; and to George III Pitt was “ the blackest of 
hearts ’’, who had “ given himself either up to the K or 
the D. of N—— or else he could not act the infamous and un- 
grateful part he now does ’”’, and should be made in the next 
reign to “ smart” for his ‘‘ ingratitude ’’.3 

The uniformity of the reactions of the various Princes of 
Wales to standard types of situations continues to the end of 
the Leicester House cycle. On the accession of George II 
everyone expected Walpole and his colleagues to be dismissed. 


1 Chesterfield to Newcastle, 7 May and 8 June 1757 (Add. MS. 32871, ff. 45 and 
244). ‘Seventy-four ” refers to George II’s age (which incidentally was seventy- 
three), ‘‘ sixty-four ’’ to Newcastle’s, and “‘ nineteen’ to the heir-apparent’s. 

2 Hardwicke to Newcastle, g April 1757 (Yorke, ii, 392). 

3 Hervey, 27; Pulteney, Answer to an Infamous Libel ; Dodington’s Memorial 
to the Prince ; infra, Nos. 25, 44, and 57. 
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Walpole himself took it for granted that his day was over and 
only asked to be let down lightly. “I desire no share of power 
or business,” he told Compton, the new King’s favourite, “ one 
of your white sticks or any employment of that sort is all I 
ask.’ 1 But when it came to the point, George II was not 
prepared to open his reign with a political crisis. Taking the 
line of least resistance, he retained Walpole and the rest of 
the government in office, and within a few years the “ rogue ” 
and “rascal”? had become his favourite minister. Thirty- 
three years later the whole situation was repeated. Like 
Walpole, Pitt is to be found assuring Bute, George III’s 
Compton, that he asked for nothing but Bute’s good offices in 
the new reign to ‘‘ put me in some honourable bystanding 
office, where I have no responsibility”. Like George II, 
George III confirmed his predecessor’s ministers in office, and 
within a few years was addressing the “ blackest of hearts ” 
as ‘‘my Friend for so the part you have acted deserves from 
me’”’, while political observers noted that there was nothing 
new under the sun — or under the grandson either.? 

There is no reason to suppose that this cycle would not 
have repeated itself between 1760 and 1780 if George II had 
been succeeded, as in the course of nature he should have 
been, by a King in the fifties with a grown-up heir-apparent. 
As it was, owing to Frederick’s premature death, the Crown 
skipped a generation and descended on a youth of twenty-two. 
To contemporary politicians the consequences were immediately 
apparent. Very early in the new reign Hardwicke pointed 
out: 

There is now no reversionary resource. Instead of an old King 


and a young successor, a young healthy King and no successor in 
view.3 


There is nothing to add to this explanation of that so-called 
“break in the smooth development of our constitutional 
history ’’ which, according to the familiar legend, was due to 
“ the able attempt of George III to recover the powers of the 
Crown ..., to make the Prime Minister a mere instrument 
of the royal will, and to reduce the Cabinet to a group of the 
* King’s servants ’ in fact as well as in name ’’.4 
1 Hervey, 23. 


2 Namier, ut supra, 120-21; Fortescue, Lett G i ; 
PEM sgaves Tone Fes etters of George III, i, 121 ; Walpole 
3 Hardwicke to Newcastle, 18 April 1761 (Yorke, iii, Si7)). 
* Trevelyan, History of England, 546-7 (1926 edition). 
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The source of this legend is to be found in the fictions to 
which the oppositions of the period were obliged to resort in 
order to justify their activities. In the eighteenth century it 
was established constitutional doctrine that the King had a 
right to choose his own ministers and that any organised attempt 
to prescribe to him on the point was a wicked, factious, and 
almost unconstitutional combination to “‘ force ’’ him, to “ take 
him prisoner ”’, and to “ tyrannise over him ”’ by “‘ putting the 
dagger at his throat”’.'. The Prince of Wales and the leaders of 
his opposition were engaged on precisely such an undertaking. 
At the same time, they were unable to deny a conception of 
the constitution in which the Prince, as the future King, and 
his followers, as his ministers designate, had a reversionary 
interest. ‘They solved the difficulty by resorting to the fiction 
that, far from being engaged in an attack on the liberty of 
the sovereign, they were really endeavouring to rescue him 
from the tyranny of an oligarchical cabal of ministers, who 
had taken advantage of his difficulties to reduce him to the 
** shadow of royalty ” and to make him virtually a “ prisoner 
on the throne”. Walpole was the first leader of a Leicester 
House opposition to make use of this fiction, citing the straits 
to which Leicester House had reduced the King as evidence 
for the charge that the ministry were a “cabal”? and were 
‘ running the nation into an aristocracy . . . so as to establish 
themselves and be able for the future to give laws to the King 
and his son and even remove them when they shall think 
proper”? ; and George II was the first Prince of Wales of his 
line to come to the throne full of plans for emancipating the 
Crown from the control of its ministers by resuming into his 
own hands the control of its influence and treating his ministers 
as ‘“‘clerks, not to give advice but to receive orders’’.? 
George II’s ministers were similarly accused by their opponents 
of keeping him “prisoner, in tutelage, in slavery”; and 
Frederick thus justified his second opposition : 


My duty to my father calls for it. One must redeem him out 
of those hands that have sullied the Crown and are very near 
to ruin all. I will endeavour it; and I hope with my friends 


1 Namier, ut supra, 55 et seq. All the expressions in inverted commas in this 
paragraph were applied to Pitt’s oppositions. See, e.g., Yorke, ii, 388, and the 
fourth Duke of Devonshire’s political diary on 6 December 1760 (Chatsworth 
MSS.). 

2 H.M.C. Portland. v, 594 ; Hervey, 151-2. 
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assistance to rescue a second time the Kingdom out of wicked 
hands.! 


In due course Pulteney and Dodington, who had spent 
most of their political lives in trying to force themselves into 
office, struck up like old barrel-organs for George III’s benefit 
the familiar tune of ‘‘ recovering monarchy from the inveterate 
usurpation of oligarchy ” ; and George III, fresh from helping 
as Prince of Wales to reduce the royal authority so low that 
George II, in his own words, instead of being able to exercise 
his right of choosing his own ministers, was not even allowed 
an option in the matter, continued his unconscious parody of 
his grandfather’s career by coming to the throne resolved to 
emancipate the Crown from the ministerial “‘ tyranny an old 
man groaned” under.? Finally, twenty-eight years later, 
when Carlton House had come to fill the gap left by Leicester 
House, Burke and the opposition of that day, with a Prince of 
Wales at their head, found it convenient to revert to the pose 
of defenders of the rights of the Crown and to accuse the 
ministry of establishing an “‘ aristocratic republic ”’. 

Such slogans had no more practical significance in 1760 
than in 1727 or 1788, and would have been taken no more 
seriously afterwards but for the use that was made of them by 
Burke in the most elaborate and famous of opposition fictions, 
the Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. Burke’s 
pamphlet is concerned with the problem presented by the 
influence of the Crown, in which his party in 1770, unlike the 
Leicester House oppositions, had no reversionary interest, but 
which could only be got rid of at what he regarded as the pro- 
hibitive price of also getting rid of rotten boroughs. Being 
unable to maintain that the Crown should have an influence 
in the House of Commons but that the King should be 
deprived of any voice in its disposal, Burke cited the stock 
catchwords of Leicester House as evidence that the opposition 
were engaged in resisting a deep-laid plot, originally concocted 
at the court of Frederick, Prince of Wales, for emancipating the 
Crown from the control of its ministers by using its own “ vast 
influence ” not, as had hitherto been the practice, “in sup- 
porting the ministers of state ’’, but in creating a party “in 


* Newcastle to Chesterfield, 21 September 1745 (Lodge) ; Coxe, Life of 
Pelham, i, 492-3. 


2 Dodington to Bute, 22 December 1760 (Bute MSS.) ; 5S, ble Hint 
From an Honest Man ; infra, No. 63. ge YS ae 
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Fawcett, favour of the court against the ministry’. Burke’s story 
is as fictitious as that evolved by the Leicester House politicians. 
His imaginary “court cabal’, formed to “intercept the 
favour, protection and influence of the Crown in the passage 
to its ministers’’, is little more than an inversion of their 
equally imaginary “ ministerial cabal”, formed ‘‘ to intercept 
[the King’s] immediate communication with his people ”’.! 
No one would have been more surprised than Burke to find 
that these fictions should have taken in generations of his- 
torians, engaged on the ‘‘ Endless Adventure” of writing 
history from an inadequate knowledge of materials. 

This survey of Leicester House is intended to suggest, not 
that eighteenth-century politics were mainly concerned with 
the quarrels in the royal family, but that it is misleading to 
discuss the influence of the Crown without also taking into 
account that part of it which belonged to the Prince of Wales, 
was known as the reversion, and was usually placed at the 
disposal of the opposition. In particular, its object is to show 
that George III’s behaviour as Prince of Wales must be 
regarded as a typical example of the normal political life-cycle 
of the eighteenth-century heir-apparent ; that the exceptional 
feature of the first twenty years of his reign was the absence, 
not of “responsible government ”’, which had never existed, 
but of the reversionary factor ; and that the legend that he 
attempted to destroy the system of “responsible government” 
is derived from a political fiction, originally invented to enable 
him and other heirs-apparent to close their eyes to the fact 
that by co-operating with the opposition they were con- 
tributing to the establishment of precisely such a system. ‘This 
fiction is not, however, the source of the connected story that 
George III derived his political ideas from Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Patriot King. No such tale is told by Burke, nor is any authority 
ever given for it, but it appears to be derived from certain 
incidents in George III’s childhood shortly after his father’s 
death, to which it is necessary now to turn. 


On Frederick’s death George II and the Pelhams con- 
sidered how to handle their unexpected stroke of luck. The 
question before them was how to dispose of the twelve-year- 
old heir-apparent, both in the immediate future and in the 
event of a minority, for which, with a King of sixty-seven, it 

t Namier, ut supra, 179 et seg. ; and Structure of Politics, 297 et seq. 
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was necessary to provide. It was open to them to prevent 
any further trouble from Leicester House by taking the child 
away from his mother, bringing him up at St. James's, and 
nominating his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, to be Regent 
in the case of a minority. The only practicable alternative 
was to leave him with the Princess of Wales and to nominate 
her to the contingent post of Regent, subject to such safe- 
guards as might prevent the power then placed in her hands 
from being used against the Pelhams. Contrary to general 
anticipation they decided in favour of the latter. 

The cause of their decision was the violent outcry raised 
by the prospect that the chief power in the state might fall 
into the hands of the Duke of Cumberland. In his capacity 
of Commander-in-Chief, the Butcher, as he was known, was 
professionally exposed to the deep-rooted anti-military feeling 
implanted in the country by events in the previous century. 
At the end of the reign of Queen Anne this feeling had 
been used by the Tory leaders to work up a successful 
agitation against the Duke of Marlborough, based on the 
allegation that he was aiming at a military dictatorship. 
Forty years later it was still strong enough to be similarly 
exploited against the Duke of Cumberland by his brother, the 
Prince of Wales, and the opposition of that day. A paper, 
financed by the Prince, was founded for the purpose of circu- 
lating stories about the atrocities committed by the Duke and 
his commanders in stamping out the rebellion in Scotland. 
Lord Egmont, Frederick’s principal political adviser, made a 
parliamentary reputation by his attacks on the Duke’s attempts 
to introduce continental standards of discipline into the army 
by methods which were represented as savouring of Prussian 
militarism. At the beginning of 1751, an anonymous pamph- 
let, attributed to Lord Egmont, was widely distributed, in 
which the Duke was accused of planning a military coup d’état 
and compared to Richard III. Three months later, on 
Frederick’s death, the report that the Duke was to be made 
Regent in the event of the King’s death and to have the chief 
power in the meantime, excited a panic which reminded Horace 
Walpole of that provoked by the news that the rebels had 
reached Derby. Both the King and his ministers agreed that 
in view of public opinion the Duke’s appointment to be Regent 
was impossible. ‘‘ It was the lies they told, and particularly 
this Egmont, against my son for the service he did this country, 
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which had raised that clamour against him”, George II 
remarked some years later to the Duke of Newcastle ; plainly 
meaning, Newcastle added, “ that that unjust clamour was the 
reason that His Majesty himself was for the Regency Act, and 
that is agreable to what passed at that time ”’.! 

The terms of the Regency Act and the arrangements for 
the heir-apparent’s education were settled without difficulty, 
the Princess of Wales readily agreeing to everything that was 
proposed by the Pelhams to safeguard their own interests. 
Apart from her complete dependance on the King, she shared 
the popular delusion as to the Duke of Cumberland’s ambitions, 
and was convinced that it was essential for her to “‘ keep well 
with the King and consequently to countenance those ministers 
he employed ”’.2. She accordingly signified her acquiescence 
in a bill subjecting her authority as Regent to restrictions 
designed to prevent her from changing the ministers who 
should be left to her by George II.3 She was equally amenable 
in the matter of the heir-apparent’s educational establishment, 
which the Pelhams proceeded to fill with nominees of their 
own. The Governor appointed by her husband to supervise 
the education of her two elder sons was replaced by Lord 
Harcourt, one of the King’s Lords of the Bedchamber, whose 
high rank and low abilities were considered to qualify him for 
a post described by the Princess herself as a “‘ sort of pageant ”’, 
requiring ‘“‘a man of quality for show”. A new Preceptor 
was provided in the person of Dr. Hayter, the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, a typical eighteenth-century ecclesiastical careerist, who 
was generally believed to have owed his advancement in the 
church to being the bastard of a former Archbishop of York.s 
An additional post of Sub-Governor was created and filled 
by Andrew Stone, an able and important civil servant, who for 
nearly twenty years had been one of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
most trusted advisers, first as private secretary and then as 


1 Newcastle to Hardwicke, 12 October 1755 (Add. MS. 32860, f. 16). 

2 Dodington, 25 January 1753. 

3 Ibid. 9 May 1751. The Council of Regency was to consist of the Duke of 
Cumberland ; of the holders at George II’s death of the posts of Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, Lord President, Lord Privy Seal, First Lord of 
the Treasury, First Lord of the Admiralty, the two Secretaries of State, and the Lord 
Chief Justice ; and of four other persons to be nominated by George II. The 
members of the Council were to be removable only with the consent of a majority 
of the Council or on an address by both Houses. 

4 Ibid. 8 February 1753. Ly 

5 Horace Walpole’s statement as to Hayter’s reputed origin is confirmed by 
Egmont, ii, 219. ; 
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Under Secretary of State. Stone was expected to keep New- 
castle House in touch with what was going on at Leicester 
House, a similar liaison with St. James’s being provided by 
the Princess of Wales’s secretary, James Cresset, an old servant 
and a distant connexion of the royal family’s, “‘ uncommonly 
skilful in the politics of the backstairs”.! The only survivor of 
the former educational staff was George Lewis Scott, a mathe- 
matician, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a man of high 
character and ability, who had recently been appointed on 
the recommendation of Lord Bolingbroke to be Sub-Preceptor, 
and was continued in his post at the request of the Princess of 
Wales. 

From the beginning these arrangements did not work 
smoothly. In May 1752 Hardwicke reported to Newcastle, 
who was spending the summer in Hanover in attendance 
on the King, that ‘‘ the demelees at Savile House are now 
become part of the conversation of the town”’.2 Six months 
later, on the King’s return, matters came to a head in circum- 
stances which can best be described by quoting Lord Walde- 
grave’s account of how he came to be appointed to succeed 
Lord Harcourt as Governor to the heir-apparent : 


The King, soon after his return from Hanover in November 
1752, found great confusion in the P. of Wales family. Earl 
Harcourt and the Bishop of Norwich, the one governor, the other 
preceptor to H.R.H., were both much displeased. The persons 
they chiefly accused were Mr. Stone the sub-governor ; Mr. Cresset, 
treasurer to the Prince, also secretary and first minister to the 
Princess of Wales ; and Scott, the sub-preceptor. 

The crimes objected against them were : Jacobite connexions, 
instilling Tory principles, and Scott was moreover pronounced 
an atheist on the presumptive evidence of being a philosopher 
and a mathematician. 

The real fact was this: the B. of Norwich, who, from having 
been the first chaplain to an Archbishop, and afterwards chaplain 
at court, thought himself equally qualified to govern both church 
and state, persuaded Harcourt, an honest, worthy man, but whose 
heart was better than his head, that they as governor and preceptor 
must be the sole directors of the young Prince, and that not even 
the Princess herself ought to have the least influence over him. 


t Waldegrave, 29. 


2 Hardwicke to Newcastle, Private, 15 May 1752 (Add. MS. 324797, f. 181). 


Savile House, next door to Leicester House, was used as a nursery for the royal 
children. 
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Harcourt having approved the proposal, they formed their plan 
of operations, and began to carry it into execution. But the plot 
was soon discovered ; the Princess took the alarm, Stone and 
Cresset were consulted, and Harcourt and the Bishop were soon 
defeated without the least difficulty. 

This passed while the King was in Germany. On His Majesty’s 
arrival they made their last effort, that Stone, Cresset and Scott 
might be turned out for the reasons already mentioned. They 
also endeavoured to raise jealousies against the Princess, as secretly 
favouring the Opposition formed by her late husband. But again 
failing in their attempt, they both resigned their employment. 

However, though Harcourt and the Bishop succeeded so ill at 
court, they had better success with the public ; for the nation in 
general was on their side. There is a certain popularity which 
usually attends a voluntary resignation, especially when it proceeds 
from a point of honour. 

Many even of those who were friends to the Pelhams and to 
the Administration were much dissatisfied. Others exclaimed 
loudly that we were governed by Jacobites, that Stone and Murray, 
the Duke of Newcastle’s two cabinet counsellors, were known 
Jacobites at Oxford, and that if they had changed their old prin- 
ciples they still adhered to their old connexions. 

That, on the other hand, Lord Harcourt was a nobleman of 
known honour, spirit and integrity, a steady Whig, every way 
qualified for the education of the heir-apparent. 

In a word, the names of Lord Harcourt and of the Bishop of 
Norwich were artfully made use of to raise such a clamor, that it 
was much doubted whether proper persons would be found who 
would dare to be their successors. 

Under these circumstances I was applied to as one who was 
more attached to the King than to his ministers, for they would 
not venture to put in a known creature of their own. In this 
respect, I fully answered their purpose, for, though none of their 
dependants, I had a very sincere esteem and friendship for Mr. 
Pelham, and was at least a well-wisher to the D. of Newcastle.! 


This affair consisted of two distinct elements: a struggle 
for influence over the heir-apparent ; and charges of holding 
and teaching him reactionary political opinions. So long as 
the control of the reversion was of great political importance, 
such incidents were the rule rather than the exception in the 
educational establishment of an heir-apparent. ‘Thus, in the 
case of Queen Anne’s son, the Duke of Gloucester, who was 


1 IIchester, Life of Lord Holland, i, Appendix A. 
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the last heir-apparent to be brought up in England before 
George III, the House of Commons in 1699 debated whether 
the King should be asked to remove Burnet from the post of 
Preceptor, on a baseless, and indeed fantastic, charge of holding 
political views so servile as to make him unfit to be the teacher 
of an English prince. Again, in 1776 the entire educational 
staff of George III’s two elder sons had to be changed, owing 
to complaints by the Governor that his colleagues had made 
his position impossible by setting the royal children against 
him.? Though in 1752 the attack on Stone and his colleagues 
collapsed as completely and deservedly as that on Burnet, the 
political charges against them were the seed of one of the 
hardiest legends in English history. For this reason Lord 
Waldegrave’s account, though correct as far as it goes, requires 
amplification. 

The “Tory principles” which Harcourt and the Bishop 
accused their colleagues of “ instilling ” into the heir-apparent 
were those expounded in Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. The 
particular principle to which they referred was that a Patriot 
King, “instead of putting himself at the head of one party 
in order to govern his people”’, ought to “‘ put himself at the 
head of his people in order to govern .. . all parties”. The 
accusation, in fact, was that the heir-apparent was being 
taught that when he came to the throne he should abandon 
his predecessors’ policy of proscribing the Tories and governing 
exclusively through the Whigs. Such a story was calculated 
to alarm old-fashioned Whigs, who had failed to realise that 
the Tory party had ceased to be a serious political factor and 
that the question whether it should continue to be proscribed 
or not had consequently become academic. The “ old corps ”’, 
as they were called, still believed that the Tory party was a 
standing menace to the security of the Revolution settlement 
and the Protestant line, and regarded anyone who suggested 
that Tories should be admitted to office as the victim or the 
agent of Jacobite propaganda. Their reactions to the story 
spread by Harcourt and the Bishop are expressed in a letter 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury felt it his duty to address 
to the Lord Chancellor on the subject : 


_As to the sentiments of the old Whigs, of great account in the 
Kingdom, I know it goes to the heart of them, that the education 


™ Macaulay, History of England, ch. xxv. 
2 Horace Walpole to Mann, 5 June 1776. 
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of the Princes should be at all trusted to men, who were brought 
up in the school of Bolingbroke, for that is certainly the case with 
Scott and Cresset, and I have some reason to say, that one of that 
bad man’s principles is already stirring in the R[oyal] Family, viz, 
that a King of England is a King of his people, not of Whigs and 
Tories. This isa noble principle, it must be own’d, and I would to 
God it took effect truly, but what must be the consequence when 
it is only made the vehicle of Jacobitism and tends to overturn a 
government which began and can only be supported upon Whig 
principles.! 


The evidence of the Bishop and Harcourt for their story 
was not such as their warmest supporters could regard as 
satisfactory. On being asked by the Archbishop, no doubt at 
the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, whether there were any 
facts to prove the charges, the Bishop replied ‘‘ an hundred ”’, 
which, however, reduced themselves to one, namely, 


that the r[oyal] youths had been taught to speak of the late attempt 
in Oxfordshire as a vain and idle, ill-concerted project.2 


Similarly Harcourt based his assertion that the children had 
been taught to regard Bolingbroke as their “ hero”’ on the 
ground that 


they often argued, and especially the younger, why was not a Tory 
as good a friend as a Whig, and that when he came last out of 
Oxfordshire he was asked why they disturbed the peace of the 
county, that they heard the county were well pleased with their 
present members, and that Sir J. Dashwood was a very honest 
man.3 


Even the Archbishop conceded that there did not seem to 
be much in this; and the King, after hearing Harcourt’s story, 
caused a reply to be sent to the effect that he 


could not pay attention to general accusations, as these were, but 
that if his Lordship would state any facts he would have them 
examined into and determine according to what should appear 
upon examination. 


As no further facts were forthcoming, except that it was 


1 Archbishop Herring to Hardwicke, 14 September 1752 (Add. MS. 35599, f. 64). 
The Archbishop was the Dr. Herring who at an earlier stage of his career was 
described by Swift as “ a stupid, injudicious and prostitute divine ”’. 

2 Same to same, 9 October 1752 (Add. MS. 35599, f. 70). 

3 Lord Hartington to the Duke of Devonshire, December 1752 (Chatsworth 
MSS.). 
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Prince Edward who had been responsible for the most 
objectionable of the remarks complained of, the resignations 
of the Governor and the Preceptor were accepted, in the case 
of the Bishop without the customary audience.' 

There is no difficulty in explaining Prince Edward’s remarks 
without resorting to the theory that they were the fruit of 
Bolingbroke’s political principles. The “late attempt in 
Oxfordshire ”, to which they related, was the opening of the 
campaign in the famous Oxfordshire election of 1754. Hitherto, 
by a fairly common arrangement, there had been a tacit 
agreement between Oxfordshire Whigs and Tories, under 
which the Whigs allowed the Tories to represent the county 
on the understanding that the Tories refrained from giving 
any trouble in the boroughs. In 1752 the head of the Oxford- 
shire Whigs, the Duke of Marlborough, decided to break the 
truce and to run two Whig candidates for the county at the 
next general election. His decision met with a mixed reception 
from the leading Oxfordshire Whigs, the most important of 
whom, as it happened, were the heir-apparent’s Governor, 
Lord Harcourt, and his previous Governor, Lord Guilford. 
Of these, Harcourt took an active part in the Whig campaign 
and in the course of the summer annoyed the Princess of Wales 
by leaving his pupils and going into Oxfordshire on election 
business without telling her when he went or when he returned. 
Lord Guilford, on the other hand, co-operated only under 
pressure, and then half-heartedly, for fear of provoking Tory 
reprisals in his own borough of Banbury, where Sir James 
Dashwood, one of the Tory candidates, had considerable 
influence but had so far loyally refrained from doing Lord 
Guilford any ill offices.3, Prince Edward, in fact, was merely 
reproducing the views of those Oxfordshire Whigs who, like 
his former Governor, would much rather have allowed Sir 
James Dashwood to be returned unopposed than “ disturb 
the peace of the county”’. The obvious inference is that he 
had overheard and maliciously repeated criticisms of his 
present Governor’s absence without leave, on business which 

: 
pianineontet0 Hardwicke, 25 November, 1759, (Add. MS: gp4re, © 209), 
orders with Harcourt on 30 November (Add. MS. 35870, f. 224) ; and Arch- 
bishop Herring to Newcastle, 6 December 1752 (Add. MS. 32730, f. 357). The 
statement (Walpole, George II, i, 289) that the Prince of Wales was found reading 
a Jacobite history of England is untrue (Dodington, 8 February 1753). 


2 Dodington, 28 December 1757. 
3 Namier, Structure of Politics, 379 and 383-4. 
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everyone knew to be highly embarrassing to his former 
Governor. 

The second of the charges brought by the Bishop and 
Harcourt against their colleagues, namely, of having Jacobite 
connections, was based on gossip which had for some time been 
current about Stone. Stone was one of a group of able men 
who had been educated together at Westminster and Christ 
Church, and who, as Shelburne says, “kept through life an 
intimate correspondence, giving each other a lift when occa- 
sion offered ”.! After going down from Oxford, Stone, through 
the good offices of a brother-in-law, then chaplain at Clare- 
mont, had become secretary to the Duke of Newcastle,? to 
whom he made himself so valuable that Newcastle came to 
regard him as a necessary of life. In turn Stone had recom- 
mended his friends to his chief, with such success that one of 
them, William Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, had been 
appointed Solicitor-General and brought into parliament for 
Aldborough, one of Newcastle’s pocket boroughs; while another, 
James Johnson, had been given a royal chaplaincy and selected 
to be chaplain in attendance when the King went to Hanover, 
an honour which in accordance with custom had been rewarded 
in 1752 with a bishopric. Johnson was of no political import- 
ance, but Stone and Murray were nicknamed “the Duke 
of Newcastle’s Cabinet Counsellors’ because their chief was 
notoriously guided by their advice on all important affairs. 

Both these members of Newcastle’s little brain-trust were, 
for different reasons, extremely unpopular. Stone was disliked 
as a “‘ commis ”’, who had acquired an influence and importance 
out of all proportion to his humble origin and subordinate 
position. Murray’s unpopularity was primarily due to his 
nationality, which in eighteenth-century England aroused an 
illiberal hostility almost amounting to a “ racial” agitation.+ 


1 Fitzmaurice, i, 40-44. Neither of Shelburne’s two lists of this group is quite 
correct. Incidentally the second, by referring to Murray as “‘ the present Lord 
Mansfield ”, shows that one of the two manuscripts out of which Shelburne’s 
so-called autobiography has been put together was written before 1793, when 
Mansfield died. 

2 Newcastle to the Duchess, 8 and 29 August 1732 (Add. MS. 33073, ff. 
66 and 73). 

3 For the position of eighteenth-century civil servants, see Namier, Structure 
of Politics, 47 et seq. ; and for the feeling against Stone, see Shelburne’s remarks 
in Fitzmaurice, i, 32-3 and 44. 

4 The Duke of Richmond voiced this feeling on the announcement of Murray’s 
appointment to be Solicitor-General. ‘‘ The only objection that can be made 
to him ”’, he wrote to Newcastle, ‘‘ is what he can’t help, which is that he is a 
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In addition, one of his elder brothers, the titular Earl of Dunbar, 
had joined the rebellion of 1715, gone into exile, and become 
Secretary of State to the Pretender. Finally, before entering 
public life, he had moved in the society of Bolingbroke and 
other political and literary lights of the opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole. Murray’s unpopularity was increased by 
the explosion of anti-Scottish and anti-Jacobite feeling which 
followed the rebellion of 1745. Many years later Newcastle 
reminded Stone of the fight which had to be put up for their 
friend’s political life :* 


Men of my Lord Mansfield’s parts and abilities generally can 
make their own way in this country; but in his Lordship’s case 
it was impossible. He had the misfortune to be so nearly allied 
to the most declared enemies of the Protestant succession ; his own 
character not known in that respect ; his first appearance in the 
world marked with the most intimate connection with the late 
Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope;? and his public performances 
as council? and his private friendships and acquaintances with 
those at the head of the opposition, Sir Wm. Wyndham, Lord 
Bath, Lord Granville, etc.; that nothing but the most determined 
resolution and support from me, not tainted with those principles 
or those acquaintances, could have forced his way to the great 
stations he has been in. That task was left for me; and I may 
say, many an uneasy moment did it give me ; but perseverance, 
supported by friendship and opinion, carried me thro’ it, contrary, 
I may aver, to the real wish and inclination of the King himself, to 
the very last instance of the peerage, and of every single friend 
that I had, except yourself. 


On the principle of “birds of a feather” the suspicion with 
which Murray was regarded on account of his family history 
and early contacts was extended to his friends, Stone and 
Johnson. For over thirty years Whig ministers had shame- 
lessly abused what Bute once described as their ability “to tip 
the rascal and Jacobite to every man that opposed” them.4 
During the reign of George I, Newcastle emphasised that 
the “great point... to aim at” was to treat Walpole and 
the discontented Whigs of that day as ‘incorporated with the 


Scotchman, which (as I have a great regard for him) I am extremely sorry for ’’ 
(Yorke, i, 307 n.) 

t Newcastle to Stone, 15 October 1762 (Add. MS. 32 f. 224). 

2 Pope dedicated one of his Jmitations of Horace to Maer. a 


3 As counsel for opposition candidates in petitio isi 
. ms arising out of th 
election of 1741. P g e general 


* Bute to Grenville, 14 October 1761 (Bute MSS.). 
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Jacobites”’.' Walpole, when he in his turn became minister, 
adopted the same tactics, accusing the then Whig opposition 
of playing the game of Bolingbroke and the Pretender.2_ Now 
the Pelhams, who had so long exploited the credulity of their 
party, were disconcerted to find that some of the “silly, half- 
witted, zealous Whigs’? 3 were capable of believing that the 
government were the “dupes” of a few “artful Jacobites ’’.4 
This view was seriously put forward by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as a ground for objecting to Johnson’s promotion 
to a bishopric. Not only, he informed Hardwicke, was there 
an “abhorrence of the man among the Whigs, the great 
Whigs ’’, on the ground of Johnson’s supposed Jacobitism, but 


I have reason to be satisfied, that a cabal is form’d with which this 
man is connected, and which gains strength daily, that will, some 
time or other, bring the D. [of Newcastle] into difficulties, if not 
the public. Not that the viper itself has any strength but what it 
receives from the sunshine of present favour. This is a great in- 
felicity to us, and all the Whigs, who I know, think it so.5 


In the same letter the Archbishop proceeded to describe Scott 
and Cresset as having been “‘ brought up in the school of 
Bolingbroke”’, apparently on no other ground than that they 
had been acquainted with Bolingbroke, and to accuse them 
of instilling “‘ that bad man’s principles”’ into the Prince of 
Wales, with a view to overturning the constitution. In other 
words, the suggestion was that not only the heir-apparent but 
the ministers were under the influence of a set of dangerous 
reactionaries, who were plotting to restore the Stuarts and 
arbitrary government. 

A fortnight after the Bishop and Harcourt had resigned, 
this view was propounded in an anonymous document, pur- 
porting to be “‘a memorial from several noblemen and gentle- 
men of the first rank and fortune.” ‘The memorial repeated 
in detail the charges brought by the Bishop and Harcourt 
against their colleagues ; suggested that the handling of the 
affair showed that the responsible ministers were under the 
influence of a “‘ dangerous faction, who intend to overthrow 
the government and restore the exiled and arbitrary House of 

™ Newcastle to Stanhope, 17 October 1719 (Add. MS. 32686, f. 151). 

2 See, e.g., Hervey, 179 et seg., and Yorke, i, 175-6. 

3 Chesterfield to Dodington, 8 August 1741 (Coxe’s Robert Walpole). 

4 Rigby to Bedford, 16 February 1753 (Bedford Correspondence). 


5 Archbishop Herring to Hardwicke, 15 July and 14 September 1752 (Add. 
MS. 35599, ff. 57 and 63), 
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Stuart? ; complained that “a Scotchman of a most dis- 
affected family and allied in the nearest manner to the 
Pretender’s First Minister”? had been “consulted on the 
education of the Prince of Wales and entrusted with the most 
important secrets of government ” ; and concluded by declaring 
that 


three or four low, dark suspected persons are the only men whose 
situation is fixed and permanent, but that all the great offices and 
officers are so constantly varied and shuffled about, to the disgrace 
of this country, that the best affected apprehend that there is a 
settled design in those low and suspected persons to infuse such 
jealousies, caprices, and fickleness into the two Ministers whose 
confidence they engross, as may render the Government ridiculous 
and contemptible, and facilitate the Revolution, which the 
Memorialists think they have but too much reason to fear is 
meditating.' 


In short, as Dodington remarked, “the corollary was that 
Murray and Stone governed this country ”’.? 

On 19 December a copy of this document was received 
through the penny post by Hawley, the Duke of Cumberland’s 
favourite general. Hawley was no politician, and the memorial 
was evidently sent to him for communication to the Duke 
who had not forgiven the Pelhams for advising his father to 
sacrifice him to a very similar type of agitation, and who might 
be expected to do his best to have them treated in the same way. 
The Duke, however, throughout declined to intervene in the 
affair and, no doubt on his instructions, Hawley at once 
brought the memorial to the attention of the government, in 
the person of the Duke of Newcastle, who, after laying it 
before the King, ordered the Post Office to endeavour to trace 
the origin of ‘‘ this infamous paper’’, as he called it. The 
Post Office’s enquiries proving fruitless, Newcastle considered 
whether to offer a reward for “‘ the discovery of the author of 
this scandalous and seditious libel”, but in the end decided 

I i s 
Ret ugeaed by he Duke of Baldy na Een enn Se ae 
with the King on resigning from the government in June 1751. nies wee 
project for transferring the administration of the Colonies from 
eee Ws te i nested and unciee Lome aa 
the ae wee Sy be ang oy ners ent ieee ee ae in 
hoe e scheme of engrossing all power to them and their creatures ” (Yorke, 

2 Dodington, 29 December 1752. 3 Ibid. 
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to take no further action.!’ Meanwhile the news of this fresh 
development was spreading through the political world and 
the memorial was enjoying so extensive a chain circulation 
that it gave the impression of having been distributed all over 
the kingdom.? 

As a matter of fact, the memorial seems to have been sent 
to not more than half a dozen persons, of whom only one 
other is known by name. This was Lord Ravensworth, who 
appears to have been selected on his general reputation as a 
wild and factious Whig. The shot was a lucky one, for shortly 
after receiving the memorial Ravensworth came across what 
to him must have seemed conclusive evidence of the truth of 
its charges. On the strength of this evidence, he proceeded to 
bring forward charges of Jacobitism against Murray and Stone. 

So far as Ravensworth was concerned, the affair began 
not with the memorial but with a party which he attended 
at the Deanery of Durham, on 10 November 1752, in honour of 
the King’s birthday. Among the guests present was Fawcett, 
the Recorder of Newcastle, a local lawyer employed by several 
of the neighbouring nobility and gentry, including Ravens- 
worth himself. ‘Towards the end of the evening, the con- 
versation turning to ecclesiastical shop, the Dean mentioned 
that he had heard that Johnson, the recently appointed 
Bishop of Gloucester, was likely to be given the stall at Durham 
vacated by the death of the previous Bishop, and was also 
expected to succeed the Bishop of Norwich as Preceptor to the 
Prince of Wales. This unfounded piece of gossip met with 
an unfavourable reception. In Ravensworth’s words, “ the 
company entered into a conversation with openness and zeal, 
as seeming to be of one mind”. The trend of the conversa- 
tion may be inferred from the contribution made to it by 
Fawcett, who declared that he knew for a fact that the Bishop 
of Gloucester had formerly been a Jacobite, for, he said, 


I have been in company with him about twenty years ago at a 
relation’s of mine in the City, where disaffected healths were usually 


drank, or proposed.3 


t Add. MS. 32790, ff. 413, 417, 419, and 426. The Post Office found that the 
letter had been “‘ put in ”’ at a stationer’s in the Strand, but had to explain to 
Newcastle that it was impossible to say who had posted it, because “ people 
lay down a penny, and the letter is thrown into a box, without any inspection or 
observance ”’. 

2 Walpole, ut supra, 327. ; 

3 This account of the Ravensworth affair is taken from Newcastle’s copies 
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The element of truth in this story was that Fawcett, on 
first coming to London in 1731 as a youth of nineteen, had 
been hospitably entertained at the house of a distant connexion 
named Vernon, and there had met the future Bishop of 
Gloucester, and also Stone and Murray, who had all been at 
Westminster with Vernon’s son. Since then both Vernon 
and his son had died, but there were plenty of people who 
still remembered him, and when the time came there was no 
difficulty in finding witnesses of high character and standing 
to testify on oath that to the best of their knowledge and 
belief he had been a loyal supporter of the Protestant line. 
No corroboration of Vernon’s alleged Jacobite principles and 
practices was produced by Fawcett, who subsequently denied 
having ever said that the Bishop of Gloucester had participated 
in them, and in other respects told so many lies that, as he 
himself remarked, “it is impossible that any credit should 
be given to what I say”. The explanation of Fawcett’s 
conduct can best be given in the words of Murray, who knew 
him well, had befriended him in the past, and had been 
rewarded by being made one of the victims of his loose and 
lying tongue : 

That wretched man, to figure in company and outrun the cry, 
began with falsehood. He falsely accused the Bishop of Gloucester, 
and alledged a false cause of knowledge. Wanting afterwards to 
get rid of the personal accusation, and yet to keep up some opinion 


of his veracity, he has plunged from falsehood to falsehood, till he 
is, at last, irretrievably lost. 


Fawcett’s story was so successful that it was repeated, 
though by whom never appeared, and about Christmas came 
to the ears of Henry Pelham in a rather garbled form, Fawcett 
being reported as having said that he had been present when 
the Bishop of Gloucester had proposed and drunk Jacobite 
healths as an undergraduate at Oxford. Considering the 
politics at Oxford, where as late as Gibbon’s time the prevailing 
healths “ were not expressive of the most lively loyalty to the 
House of Hanover”, there would have been nothing par- 
ticularly serious in such a youthful indiscretion. In fact, the 
general opinion seems to have been that if that sort of thing 
was to be raked up against public men, hardly anyone who 


of the minutes and report of the C 5 : : : 
Gato ie (Add, MS. ae a pee aS of Council appointed to enquire 
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had been educated at Oxford would be safe. Pelham, how- 
ever, felt that it was impossible to ignore this definite and trace- 
able contribution to the campaign of vague and anonymous 
lies which was being conducted against his friends and, through 
them, against his government. Accordingly on 12 January 1753 
Fawcett at Newcastle was disagreeably surprised by receiving 
a letter from Henry Vane, one of the local magnates who 
employed him professionally and was a close connexion of 
Pelham’s, stating that he had been requested by Pelham to 
enquire whether the story was true and, if not, to obtain a con- 
tradiction in writing. 

Fawcett sent by return of post a long equivocating denial, 
pointing out that, as he had not been at Oxford with Johnson, 
it was impossible that he should have made the remarks 
imputed to him. He admitted that he had mentioned that 
he had made Johnson’s acquaintance at Vernon’s, but made 
no allusion to his relation’s alleged Jacobite proclivities ; and 
asserted that all the rest he had been accused of saying had 
been falsely represented. After posting his answer he met 
Ravensworth at a local club and showed him Vane’s letter, 
with a view to finding out who had been responsible for 
repeating the conversation. Ravensworth appears to have 
remembered little or nothing of the after-dinner conversation 
at the Deanery, but displayed a keen interest in these develop- 
ments and remarked with some emphasis that he hoped that 
Fawcett had told Vane the truth. As this was exactly what 
Fawcett had not done and had no intention of doing, and as 
it was hardly possible for him, having gone so far, to refuse to 
satisfy his noble friend’s curiosity, he eventually hit on the 
idea of explaining to Ravensworth that the difficulty of telling 
Vane the truth about Johnson was that it would involve two 
far more important people, namely, Stone and Murray, who 
had also been friends of Vernon’s, had been well aware of his 
politics, and had often been present when disaffected healths 
had been drunk. From the point of view of its immediate 
purpose this expedient was successful. Much impressed by 
Fawcett’s apparent corroboration of the anonymous memorial, 
Ravensworth agreed that the matter was far too serious to be 
entrusted to Vane, and urged the lawyer to take the opportunity 
of an impending business visit to London to lay the full facts 
before Pelham himself. 

On arriving in London Fawcett at once got in touch with 
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Vane and Pelham. He thought it advisable to admit to them 
that he had said that Vernon had been a disaffected person 
and had been accustomed to drink Jacobite healths, but 
denied that he had ever accused the Bishop of Gloucester of 
having participated in such practices, and made no mention 
of his allegation about Murray and Stone. Having thus, as 
he hoped, disposed of this unfortunate incident, he was 
horrified to learn that Ravensworth had arrived in town with 
the intention of ensuring that the whole affair should be probed 
to the bottom, if necessary at the cost of making it public. 

The day after Ravensworth’s arrival Fawcett is described 
as looking in agonies. Finding himself faced, in his own 
words, with the alternatives of “ perpetual shame and dis- 
grace” in Ravensworth’s estimation, or of public exposure 
leading to “a rigorous prosecution’, he at last decided to 
choose the former. ‘No creature living”, he wrote to 
Ravensworth, ‘“‘ knows what has passed between your Lord- 
ship and me, and I trust you will not expose this letter.” 
He then proceeded to confess that he had denied to Vane and 
Pelham that he had ever charged the Bishop of Gloucester 
with Jacobite principles and practices, and that he had made 
a similar declaration in writing to the Bishop of Gloucester. 
But, he went on, 


what makes me above measure unhappy is that my zeal and resent- 
ment at a private conversation being revealed may have made 
me drop to your Lordship something more than I have wrote and 
which may import a charge which (in truth) I cannot justify. 


‘The something more”’ was, of course, the allegations which he 
had made against Murray and Stone, to which, as he was 
well aware, Ravensworth attached far more importance than 
to those relating to the Bishop. 

On receiving this letter Ravensworth sent for Fawcett. He 
refused to believe that the original story was not true ; attri- 
buted Fawcett’s attitude to fright, induced by pressure brought 
to bear by the guilty parties ; and proceeded to apply counter 
pressure of his own. Fawcett was given to understand that if 
he persisted in going back on his own statements “‘ he would 
do an infinitely worse thing for himself’? than by sticking to 
them, since in that event Ravensworth would still feel obliged 
to make the facts public, thus exposing the unfortunate lawyer 
to the consequences which he was most anxious to avoid. In 
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vain Fawcett pleaded that it was impossible, in view of his 
letter to the Bishop, that anyone would believe a word he said ; 
urged that the story really amounted to very little and that 
no useful purpose could be served by making it public ; 
and implored Ravensworth, in the name of “ humanity and 
compassion ”’, to have mercy ‘‘on a wretch reduced to such 
a dilemma as I am” and to “keep my shame to yourself”’. 
The more Ravensworth thought about the affair, the more he 
felt himself “‘ obliged in honor and with regard to the duty ” 
he owed ‘‘ His Majesty and the public, in some way to make it 
known”. Having extracted from Fawcett an undertaking 
that he would “like a good man come prepared to speak 
the truth ”’, or in other words, to testify on oath to his charges 
against Murray and Stone, Ravensworth went to Pelham and 
the other principal ministers and laid the matter formally 
before them. ‘Two days later he was notified that the King 
had appointed a Committee of Council to enquire into the 
affair." 

The first meeting of the Council on 15 February was 
taken up with Ravensworth’s evidence, given on oath, 
voluntarily taken and administered by a Secretary of State. 
The most important piece of information elicited was that 
Ravensworth had received a letter in which Fawcett had ap- 
peared to deny what he had previously said. On the order of 
the Council Fawcett’s letters were produced and handed over. 

On the next day Fawcett was examined. Unaware of the 
disclosure of his letters, he took the line already agreed with 
Ravensworth, with many apologies and regrets for his rash, 
unguarded, and indiscreet remarks, which, he said, had never 
been intended to go outside the circle they were addressed 
to, or to mean more than that perhaps the persons concerned 

1 The Committee of Council consisted of the Cabinet, with the addition of 
the Duke of Devonshire. The Cabinet at that date was composed of : 
Thomas Herring, Archbishop of Duke of Argyll 


Canterbury Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor Marquess of Hartington, Master of 
Earl Granville, Lord President the Horse 
Earl Gower, Lord Privy Seal Earl of Holdernesse, Secretary of State 


Duke of Marlborough, Lord Steward Earl of Albemarle, Groom of the Stole 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Chamberlain Lord Anson, 1st Lord of the Ad- 


Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieutenant of miralty 
Ireland Henry Pelham, 1st Lord of the 
Treasury 


Of these, Gower and Albemarle did not attend the enquiry, presumably because 
Gower was ill and Albemarle in Paris, where he was Ambassador. 
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had not always been quite in that way of thinking which 
their conduct and public services for a long course of years 
had shown them to be. He was then asked whether he had 
any observations to offer on his letters to Ravensworth. On 
learning that his judges were in possession of these letters, 
which he had repeatedly begged Ravensworth to keep a dead 
secret or to destroy, Fawcett collapsed ; described how he 
had been bullied into bringing charges which he had repeatedly 
told Ravensworth could not be justified ; and finally declared 
that he could not remember having ever been at Vernon’s 
when disaffected healths were drunk in the presence of the 
persons concerned. 

After this the result of the enquiry was a foregone con- 
clusion. Fawcett did not improve the impression which he 
had created by asking, at a subsequent meeting of the 
Council on 19 February, to be allowed partially to retract his 
retractation. He had, he said, been so “stupefied”’ by the 
production of his letters, which had been written for the pur- 
pose of persuading Ravensworth to refrain from carrying the 
matter farther, that he had been unable to explain that he 
had originally believed that he would be able to swear to the 
truth of his story, but had ultimately decided that all he could 
conscientiously swear to, after the lapse of so many years, 
was that he had supposed that the three persons named must 
have been acquainted with their host’s politics and been 
present when disaffected healths had been drunk. Stone then 
denied on oath all Fawcett’s charges, calling witnesses in 
refutation of the assertions as to Vernon’s politics.1 The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Murray gave similar evidence, 
Murray taking the opportunity to vindicate his whole career 
in so impressive a speech that the Council ordered it to be 
inscribed in their minutes.2, On 26 February the Council 
reported to the King in the following terms : 


Their Lordships, upon fuil consideration of the evidence, are 
unanimously of opinion that no credit can be given to the said Mr. 


™ Technically Stone was :the only defendant, since Fawcett 
exonerated the Bishop, and Murray had threatened to resign if he ae ea! 
by being formally called upon to justify himself against such a charge. 

2 Newcastle reported to the King that “ this speech, delivered in the strongest 
and most moving manner, made the greatest impression upon the Lords of aS 
Council” (23 February 1753). Horace Walpole refers to it on hearsay as “an 
incomparable oration” (George II, i, 309). It is also referred to in Shelburne’s 
Autobiography (pp. 67-8). It was duly embodied in the minutes of the enquiry 


and is one of the few surviving examples of el hteenth-century orator W. 
g§ y hich 
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Fawcett, who has shamefully prevaricated, and contradicted himself, 
in several instances ; and who, also, is falsified by all the persons, who 
have been examined on the other side. And their Lordships humbly 
report to His Majesty, as their unanimous opinion, that the charge, 
information, or allegations, which have been made by the said Mr. 
Fawcett, against the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, Mr. Solicitor General 
and Mr. Stone, are scandalous, and malicious; and that there 
appears no ground for the same ; and that the aspersions, therein 
contain’d, ought not in any way to prejudice, or affect, the char- 
acters of His Lordship, or those two gentlemen ; or any of them.! 


The verdict of the Council was not quite the end of the 
matter. On 10 March the Duke of Bedford, at that time almost 
the only important figure in open opposition, gave notice 
that he intended to move for papers relating to the affair. 
The political world assumed that this meant that a grand 
assault on the government, after long and elaborate prepara- 
tion, was at last to take place. It was rumoured that the 
Fawcett affair was to be combined with the recent resignations 
in the heir-apparent’s establishment; that Ravensworth, 
Harcourt, and the Bishop of Norwich would repeat their 
accusations in the House of Lords ; that the Duke of Bedford 
had reason to expect strong support from normal adherents 
of the government ; and that the design was to repeal the 
Regency Act and make the Duke of Cumberland Regent. 
In the event all these anticipations were falsified. Ravens- 
worth showed himself concerned only to establish his own 
bona fides and to show that he had been deceived by Faweett ; 
neither Harcourt nor the Bishop displayed any inclination 
to lend themselves to the Duke of Bedford’s purposes ; and 
the debate fizzled out without a division after a series of 
tributes paid to Stone and his friends by members of the 
Cabinet, who had been specially released from their Privy 
Counsellor’s oaths in order that they might acquaint the 
House with the proceedings of the Council.? 

The reason for dealing at such length with these occurrences 
is that they constitute the breeding-ground of a legend which 
still infests English history. So far as the text-books are con- 
cerned, this legend seems to be derived from Macaulay’s 
second essay on Lord Chatham, which was largely based on 
Walpole’s then unpublished Memoirs of the Reign of George III.3 


1 Add. MS. 33050, f. 359. __ 2 Walpole, ut supra, 310-22. 
3 Trevelyan, Life of Macaulay, ch. 10. 
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Macaulay presumably took it from the passage in which Wal- 
pole in these Memoirs propounds the theory that the ultimate 
cause of the mistakes and misfortunes of the reign was that 
those responsible for George III’s education had been the 
followers of Bolingbroke and had instilled into him their 
master’s reactionary and arbitrary political doctrines. Walpole 
bases his theory on the charges brought by the anonymous 
memorial, referring for confirmation to his earlier Memoirs 
of the last ten years of George II, where he discloses that the 
memorial was written by himself. 

Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George II are really a 
political journal covering the period 1751 to October 1760. 
He began to write them in March 1751, two months after he 
had moved the address in the House of Commons at the 
opening of the session, thus showing himself to have been at 
that date on the best of terms with the government. Never- 
theless, in his account of that year he displays marked hostility 
to the Pelhams, and in his account of 1752 he describes himself 
as anxious ‘“‘to traverse Mr. Pelham’s measures”’ and as 
assisting the Duke of Cumberland “ to blow up an opposition 
underhand ’’.2. The memorial therefore represented a con- 
tinuation of secret political activities, arising from a change 
which must have occurred in his political attitude between 
January 1751, when he moved the address, and the following 
March, when he began to write his memoirs. No reason for 
this change is given in the Memoirs, but from other papers 
which Walpole left behind him it is easy to supply the 
explanation. 

Throughout the greater part of his life Horace Walpole 
was almost entirely dependent on the income of various 
sinecures provided for him by his father. In 1752 these 
sinecures were bringing in about £3400 a year. Of this, about 
£2000 was derived from the offices of Usher of the Exchequer 
Comptroller of the Pipe, and Clerk of the Estreat, all of which 
he heid for lifes The remaining £1400 came from the office 
of Collector of Customs, which had been granted by George I 


t Walpole, George III, iv, 85-96. 
2 ene Ceres IT, 8, 242, and 263. 
3 is is the figure given by Walpole in his letter of 20 July 1 : 
, t 
and, as the receipts of the post of Usher of the hates Mendea iageeettie 
> 


till in 1782, ‘‘ owing to three wars and other circumstances *, they stood at £4200 


a year, it is reasonable to assume that in 17592 they wer i 
ie 75 y e not less than eight years 
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to Sir Robert Walpole for his own life and for that of his two 
eldest sons, with power to dispose of the income as he pleased. 
The two eldest sons having been handsomely provided for 
by two of the richest sinecures in the country, Sir Robert 
had exercised this power of disposition in favour of his youngest 
son, Horace, to the extent of £1000 out of the £1800 per annum 
produced by the Collectorship of Customs, the remainder 
of the income to be divided equally between Horace and 
Sir Robert’s second son, Edward, who was to inherit the 
whole if Horace predeceased him. Thus a substantial part 
of Horace Walpole’s income depended on the lives of his two 
brothers, the younger of whom was eleven years older than 
himself. 

In March 1751 it became clear that Horace Walpole’s 
eldest brother, Lord Orford, was dying, so that in future only 
one life would stand between him and the loss of £1400 a 
year. In these circumstances, he asked Pelham to grant him 
the Collectorship for life. Horace Walpole had no claims 
whatever on the government. The only argument he could 
think of for his application was that the value of the office 
was far less than those of the great sinecures which would 
fall in on the deaths of his brothers. His request was civilly 
rejected, though Pelham offered to arrange for the patent by 
which the office had been granted to Sir Robert Walpole to 
be altered by the substitution of Horace’s name for Edward’s, 
provided that Edward for his part were prepared to agree. 
This would, of course, have meant that Edward, instead of 
succeeding to the office if Horace predeceased him, would 
have stood to lose in that eventuality £400 a year. There 
was not the slightest prospect that Edward, who detested 
Horace and moreover had a large illegitimate family, would 
consider anything so clearly detrimental to his own interests, 
and Horace Walpole came away from the interview with 
Pelham feeling that he had met with a mortifying rebuff. 
To his friends he carried it off with an air of indifference, 
saying : “I have done what you desired me to do, but thank 
God I have been refused ’’.! In private he began to write his 
Memoirs, which are bitterly hostile to the Pelhams. 

Horace Walpole, in his account of this episode, written 
some thirty years later, says that it was the first and last favour 
that he ever asked of any minister for himself. ‘This statement 


1 Walpole’s Memoir respecting my Income. 
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is untrue, for, in spite of the relief which he professed to have 
felt at Pelham’s refusal, he soon returned to the charge and 
in the very next year renewed his application to the minister 
whom in the interval he had been secretly abusing and 
endeavouring to undermine. On 25 November 1752 he sent 
off the application, after submitting it in draft to Henry Fox, 
who, though not sanguine of success, passed it as “ very proper 
and genteel’. On 3 December he had an interview with 
Pelham, with the same result as before. Pelham said, Walpole 
writes, 


he had read my letter and should have been very glad if I could 
have prevailed upon my brother to have consented to the alteration 
of the patent, as it would have been only changing a life, not 
adding a new one. . . . That as to asking-a reversion, that was 
what he had never done, and what the King did not love to grant. 
That if he did ask it, the King would probably mention what I 
have already for my life ; however, if I desired it, he would mention 
it to the King, though he did not believe it would succeed. I 
replied, he knew best, and took my leave.! 


A little over a fortnight after this second rebuff, Walpole 
posted his anonymous denunciation to General Hawley. 

In the body of his Memoirs Walpole gives no indication that 
he himself had written the memorial, only disclosing this fact 
in a footnote, probably added many years later.2 He had 
no intention of publishing the Memoirs in his lifetime, and, so 
far as is known, allowed no one to see them except the amanu- 
ensis who copied them. But he was of a timid disposition and 
may well have felt that it would be dangerous to put on 
record his authorship of such a document.; Apart from 
motives of caution, there is some ground for believing that at 
the time he was not altogether happy in his own mind about 
his conduct. In the naive character sketch of himself with 
which he concludes his account of the year 1758, he admits 
evidently referring to this episode, that “a propensity to 
faction’ had kept him “balanced for a few years between 


1 Walpole to Pelham, 25 November 1752, and 
SA Raa soe 3 e 752, and appended documents. 
ee 3 Malpcle carried caution so far as to ado 
is political activities in 1752. Ina letter of 30 July 1752 to Mont joki 
professes to have been terrified out of his wits ae a pipaavre frei! a 
King’s Messenger, and to have feared for a . 


moment that hi 
seized by the government and that he himsel Serer ees 


f was to be prosecuted 
were perhaps more real than he would have cared to Adinit ae 


pt the same procedure in describing 
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‘ 


right and wrong”? till “virtue extinguished this culpable 
ardour”; but claims that “one virtue he possessed in a 
singular degree — disinterestedness and contempt of money — 
if one may call that a virtue, which was really a passion ”’. 
The only construction that can be placed on this autobio- 
graphical passage is that Walpole in 1759 was prepared to 
plead guilty to “faction”? and “culpable ardour” in the 
matter of the anonymous memorial, while repudiating the 
suggestion that he might have been actuated by sordid and 
personal motives. By 1771, when he was completing his 
Memoirs of 1760-71, he had succeeded in acquitting himself 
of even these comparatively venial offences and in convincing 
himself that in 1752 he had been telling, and even foretelling, 
the truth. 

The occasion of Walpole’s favourable reconsideration of his 
own behaviour was the publication in 1770 of Burke’s Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents. Though the pamphlet 
on the whole did not impress Walpole favourably, the re- 
semblance between Burke’s “‘ court cabal” and the “‘ dangerous 
faction ’’ of the anonymous memorial ! seems to have aroused 
some response in his memory and set him to work on com- 
posing a supplementary theory of his own. In his opinion, 
Burke had made the mistake of 


not going back far enough. . . . The canker had begun in the 
administration of the Pelhams. . . . They furnished the Princess 
with men whose principles and abilities were best suited to inspire 
arbitary principles into her son and to instruct him how to get rid 
of his tyrants and establish a despotism that may end in tyranny in 
his descendants. . . . The persons employed, the books put into his 
hands, the disgrace of the first governor and preceptor of the young 
Prince, the interference of Lord Mansfield,? and the ensuing history 


1 Compare, for example, the following passage with the quotation from 
Walpole’s memorial on p. xxx above : 

“ Their places are, in express legal tenure, or in effect, all of them for life. 
Whilst the first and most respectable persons in the Kingdom are tossed about 
like tennis balls, the sport of a blind and insolent caprice, no minister dares even 
to cast an oblique glance at the lowest of their body.” Like Walpole’s “‘ faction ”’, 
Burke’s “‘ cabal’ aim at making the ostensible government “‘ contemptible and 
ridiculous”. In each case the halfpennyworth of sense in an intolerable deal 
of rubbish is the suggestion that civil servants and ‘“‘ professional men’, 2.¢. 
in the case of the Pelhams, Stone and Murray, and in that of the Grafton adminis- 
tration, Jenkinson, Dyson, etc., were running the government instead of their 
incompetent superiors. 

2 The reference is to a story that early in the quarrels in the heir-apparent’s 
establishment Murray had told the Bishop of Norwich that Stone ought to be 
treated with more consideration and that Harcourt was intended to be “a 
cypher ” (Walpole, George II, i, 290 ; Dodington, 8 February 1753). 
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of Fawcett’s deposition of the Jacobitism of Stone and ee the 
secrecy first exercised to stifle his evidence, and the mock declara- 
tions of the Cabinet Councillors when the affair got into the House 
of Lords, where, instead of any examination, that ordeal of an 
aristocracy, their word of honour, was only made use of, all these 


circumstances concurred in the formation of those evils whose source 
Mr. Burke so ingeniously missed. 


In fact, Stone, “‘ that dark and suspected friend of the Stuarts”’, 


and Stone’s “darling friend, . . . that second hero of Pope 
and first disciple of Bolingbroke, William Murray . . . were 
the real sources of these discontents, which Burke . . . never 


discovered’ but which Walpole’s penetration, as his earlier 
Memoirs would show the reader, had detected at the time. 

It is, of course, evident that Walpole’s theory, like Burke’s, 
was constructed in order to justify its author’s political con- 
duct. Hitherto he had preferred to draw a veil, even in his 
memoirs, over his anonymous memorial. Thenceforward he 
could regard it with complacency as a document reflecting 
high credit on his political insight. Further, his theory, by 
justifying the memorial, enabled him to expunge from his 
memory all traces of his motives for writing it. How 
unbearable he found the recollection of his unsuccessful 
applications to Pelham can be gathered from the fantasy 
which he ultimately substituted for them. “I have twice 
been offered the reversion for my own life’’, he would assure 
his friends, ‘‘and positively refused to accept it, because I will 
receive no obligation that might entangle my honour and my 
gratitude and set them at variance.” Thus Horace Walpole 
succeeded in persuading himself that his anonymous lies had 
been far-sighted warnings and that his rejected solicitations 
had been improper proposals which he had virtuously refused.1 

Till a few years ago it was believed that from 1760-82 
there was a “break in the smooth development of our con- 
stitutional history . . . caused by the able attempt of George III 
to recover the powers of the Crown”, etc. Professor Namier 
has shown that this legend is unfounded and that in reality 
George III carried on, to the best of his more than limited 
ability, the system of government which he had inherited 
from his predecessors. For the purpose of writing a bio- 

1 The growth of this delusion can b 


George III, i, 167 and 210, written betw 
31 October 1777 ; to his letter to Mason 


e traced through Walpole’s Memoirs of 
een 1766 and 1768; his Last Journals, 
of 2 February 1784. 
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graphical introduction to the letters now printed, it has been 
necessary to trace the legend to its sources. These are, first, 
certain stock political fictions, which were always adopted by 
the heirs-apparent of the period ; and secondly, certain mis- 
representations of incidents connected with George III’s 
education. The former were used by Burke and the latter by 
Horace Walpole for the purpose of constructing theories 
which would justify their own political actions. At a time 
when the history of the period was very imperfectly known, 
their “literary afterthoughts”? were uncritically accepted 
and they are still embodied in the text-books. One improve- 
ment on Horace Walpole’s contribution has, indeed, been 
effected by historians. The evil genius of the reign remains 
‘““a Scotchman of a most disaffected family”, but the name 


of the person so portrayed has been tacitly changed from 
Mansfield to Bute.! 


In point of fact, Bute was the product of an unimpeachably 
Whig upbringing. His father, the second Earl, was a repre- 
sentative peer of Scotland, who had supported the Protestant 
succession and been rewarded with a place at the Court of 
George I. His mother was the sister of the second Duke of 
Argyll, one of the two Whig peers whose unsummoned attend- 
ance at a historic meeting of the Privy Council had secured the 
undisputed succession of the House of Hanover; and of 
Lord Ilay, afterwards the third Duke of Argyll, who con- 
trolled the government machine in Scotland throughout the 
reign of George II. After the age of ten, when the second 
Earl died, Bute was brought up in England under the guardian- 
ship of his two uncles. In 1737, when he was twenty-four, 
he was elected to fill a vacancy among the representative peers 
of Scotland, who for practical purposes were nominated by 
Lord lay. When he took his seat in the House of Lords both 
his uncles were members of the Cabinet. ‘Two years later 
the Duke of Argyll went into opposition over the question of 
peace or war with Spain. Bute followed the Duke, thereby 
severing his connexion with Lord [lay and losing his seat at 
the next general election in 1741. He remained excluded 
from Parliament for the next twenty years. 


1 See, e.g. H.M.C., Various, 6, p. 22, where Horace Walpole’s memorial is 
reproduced, apparently under the impression that it had never before been 
printed, with a note informing the reader that the “‘ Scotchman” in question 
was Bute. 
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For five years after this setback, Bute lived in retirement 
in Scotland. According to Shelburne, 


his bottom was that of any Scotch nobleman, proud, aristocratical, 
pompous, imposing, with a great deal of superficial knowledge such 
as is commonly to be met with in France and Scotland, chiefly 
upon matters of natural philosophy, mines, fossils, a smattering of 
mechanics, a little metaphysics, and a very false taste in everything. 
Added to this he had a gloomy sort of madness which made him 
affect living alone, particularly in Scotland, where he resided some 
years in the Isle of Bute, with as much pomp and as much un- 
comfortableness in his little domestick circle, as if he had been king 
of the island, Lady Bute a forlorn queen, and her children slaves of 
a despotick tyrant.! 


All this merely means that Bute (in spite of having been 
at Eton) was much better educated than most English noble- 
men, and a great deal worse off. His estate in Scotland brought 
in little, and his immediate financial circumstances had not 
been improved by an early and prolific marriage. Lady 
Bute was the only daughter of Edward and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Her father, a notorious miser, had in- 
tended her for Lord Gower’s son, whose great estates marched 
with his own, but who had been born with his legs back- 
ward.2, Even for Mr. Gower, however, he had declined to 
offer more than £10,000 down, and he seems to have seen no 
reason to part with a penny when she eloped with Bute, 
whose principal asset was a pair of superlative legs. When 
Wortley Montagu died, a quarter of a century later, he was 
found to have disinherited his son and to have left Lady Bute 
a millionairess. But for the time being Bute was so hard up 
that he was forced to retire to his own little island, where he 
occupied himself with botany, a taste which he had probably 
acquired from Lord Ilay and which afterwards bore fruit in 
the foundation of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

In 1746 Bute, after unsuccessfully sounding his father-in- 
law and obtaining nothing but advice to go on living economic- 
ally in Scotland, decided to try his fortune again, came south, 
and took a house for £45 a year at the then fashionable 
resort of Twickenham.3 In spite of his poverty, he went out 
a good deal into society and attracted some attention by his 
great physical beauty, displayed to advantage in becoming 


1 Fitzmaurice, i, 110. 2 Egmont, 12, 2 
3 j ; 5, and gr July 1 : 
3 Stuart Wortley, A Prime Minister and his Soak * ys 


- 
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costumes at masquerades and private theatricals given by his 
relations, the daughters of the Duke of Argyll, and the Duchess 
of Queensberry. The most important outcome of his social 
activities was that he was taken up by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. He soon became a favourite at Leicester House. 
His immediate needs appear to have been relieved by a pen- 
sion, which he exchanged for a Lordship of the Prince’s 
Bedchamber only six months before Frederick’s death in 1751.1 

After the loss of his place Bute relapsed for four years 
into complete obscurity. He was so unimportant that “‘ the 
nice observers of the court thermometer, who often foresee a 
change of weather before it actually happens”’,? failed to 
notice the significance of his assiduity at Leicester House. No 
attention was paid to the solicitations which he made to 
the government through his uncle, the former Lord Ilay, 
now the Duke of Argyll. Without even a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he appeared to have nothing to offer to the Pelhams, 
who no doubt wondered, so far as they thought about it at 
all, why Argyll, with the patronage of Scotland at his disposal, 
did not himself provide for his poor relation. In 1756 Argyll 
had the pleasure of pointing out to his colleagues that during 
these years they might have had his nephew for the asking. 
He had, he reminded them, 


wished for years to have connected Lord B[ute] with the Administra- 
tion to which Lord B[ute] was himself extremely well disposed ; but 
the being slighted and passed over had wrought, and might still 
work upon his passions.3 


By that time Bute had become one of the most important 
men in the country, as the declared favourite of the Princess 
of Wales and the author of a treaty between her and Pitt 
which had transformed the whole political situation. 

The last of the Leicester House oppositions arose out of 
the situation created by Pelham’s death in 1754. Pelham 
had been Leader of the House of Commons and First Lord 
of the Treasury, where the government political machine for 
England was situated, and which carried with it so much 
power that the holder was usually in fact, if not in name, 
recognised as Prime Minister. The two strongest candidates 

1 Walpole, George II, i, 47, and ii, 205 2 Ibid. ii, 204. 

3 Murray to Newcastle, 10 July rae (Add. MS. 32866, f. 111). 


4 Under George II the Leader of the House of Commons was usually described 
“Minister for the House of Commons” or, more fully, as “‘ Minister with 
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to succeed Pelham were Henry Fox, the Secretary at War, 
and William Pitt, the Paymaster-General. Each of them was 
- open to objections: Fox on the ground that he was connected 
with the Duke of Cumberland, against whom the Pelhams 
and the Princess of Wales had combined in the matter of the 
Regency ; while Pitt was vetoed by the King, to whom he 
had been personally offensive ten years earlier in opposition. 
Partly for these reasons, and partly because N ewcastle wished 
himself to succeed Pelham as Prime Minister, it was decided 
that Newcastle should take the Treasury and that there should 
be no Leader of the House of Commons. This arrangement 
was resented by Fox and Pitt, who sank their rivalry in an 
alliance to resist it by a kind of sit-down strike, verging on 
open sabotage. By the close of the session of 1754-55 their 
tactics had been so far successful that it seemed clear that 
Newcastle would have to appoint one of them to be Leader 
of the House of Commons, and all the indications were that 
he would select Fox. This prospect was displeasing both to 
Pitt, who wanted the position himself, and to the Princess 
of Wales, who regarded Fox as the Duke of Cumberland’s 
agent and his promotion as inconsistent with the object of the 
Regency Act; that is to say, with preventing the Duke from 
governing in his nephew’s name in the next reign. Her dis- 
pleasure was increased by the appointment of the Duke and 
Fox to be members of the Regency which, as usual, was set up 
to exercise the regal functions during the King’s absence for 
the summer = Hanover. With some justification this measure 
was regarded as constituting the Duke of Cumberland in 
effect Prime Minister, or, as Pitt put it, as making the Duke 
King with Fox as his minister... By April 1755 Pitt was 
looking round for a remedy for what he described as his own 
the King in the House of Commons” or ‘‘ Minister in the Closet for th 
of Commons”. The essential point was that there should ee manic ae 
House of Commons who had direct access to the King and was consequently in a 
position to speak with authority to the King on behalf of the House of Commons 
and to the House of Commons on behalf of the King. See, e.g., Newcastle to 
Murray, 28 September 1754 (Add. MS. 32736, f. 591) ; Hardwicke to New- 
Sag 4 September 1755 (Yorke, ii, 245) ; and Dodington, 3 September 1755 
Walpole, George II, it, 38. During George II’s absences the membership of 
the Regency was usually identical with that of the Cabinet. The Duke of Gusts 
land was not a member of the Cabinet ; but as Captain-General he was res oe 
sible direct to the King, not under any minister, and virtually in the podicen of 
a modern apo el of State for War. _In the normal course he would, like the 
ministers, have referred any matters of importance in his department for decision 


to Hanover. In 1755 a war was immin i 
> ! ent, and in the event of an emer 
there might be no time to consult the King before taking an important aca 
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“disadvantageous, mortifying, and dangerous situation”’, 
while Leicester House had come to the conclusion that the 
only remedy was that a strong party should be formed to set 
a Fox-Newcastle administration at defiance.! But Pitt, who 
was ostensibly still politically associated with Fox, the agent 
of the Princess of Wales’s hated brother-in-law, and the 
Princess, who was still publicly on good terms with the King 
and his ministers, had no means of knowing each other’s 
views or of communicating, till they were brought into touch 
through the channel of Bute. 

The negotiations between Pitt and Bute were conducted 
with the greatest secrecy in order to avoid prematurely com- 
promising the Princess of Wales. They appear to have arisen 
out of a chance conversation at Sir Richard Lyttelton’s, which 
enlightened Bute as to Pitt’s position.2. The exact date of this 
conversation is unknown, but it seems reasonably clear that 
the two men were in communication by 27 April, when Bute 
was already hopeful of enlisting Pitt in a prospective opposition, 
and that it accounts for Pitt’s action in giving Fox notice on 
g May of the termination of their alliance, which was of 
course incompatible with an alliance with Leicester House.3 
After this, in the words of George Grenville, who with the rest 
of Pitt’s small group of political friends was then admitted to 
the secret of the negotiations, 


in a very short time, a new scene was opened, by a message delivered 
by Sir Richard Lyttelton to Mr. Pitt and us, communicated to 
Sir Richard through the channel of Lord Bute from the Princess 
of Wales, desiring to know the state of our connection with the Duke 
of Cumberland and Mr. Fox, and whether we were at liberty to 


and the Regents might have to issue instructions to the Captain-General. It 
was in order to avoid subordinating the Duke to the ministers in their capacity 
of Regents that it was decided to appoint him to be one of the Regency. Actually, 
of course, the Regency was a purely formal body and the co-ordination normally 
supplied by the King was provided by an “efficient Cabinet’’, which dealt with 
all important affairs. The abnormal feature of the “efficient Cabinet” in 1755 
was that it included the Duke of Cumberland and Fox. 

1 Chatham Correspondence, i, 134.; Bute to Elliot, 27 April 1755 (Border Elliots, 


342). 

2 Border Elliots, 342. 

3 An account of the episode is given in Dodington, 9g May 1755. Horace 
Walpole (George IJ, ii, 38-9) confuses it with Pitt’s interview with Fox on 12 May. 
On neither occasion did Pitt suggest that his motive for terminating the alliance 
was that Fox. had betrayed him. The universal conclusion of political circles, 
even before Pitt’s negotiations with Bute were known, was that Pitt, ‘‘ finding 
himself desperate at St. James’s, endeavoured at the reversion and found that 
incompatible with any liaison with the Duke” (Fox to Hartington, 16 July 
1755, printed in Waldegrave, p. 161). 
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enter into the closest engagement with Leicester House. 

The answer given to his message, and the immediate acceptance 
of the offer contained in it, produced several interviews with 
Lord Bute, and in consequence of them, two at his house between 
the Princess of Wales and Mr. Pitt, where the assurances of her 
protection and support were repeated in the strongest manner. 

That Court had been unkindly and harshly treated by the King, 
and conceived great umbrage at the power and authority of the 
Duke of Cumberland ; these dispositions, which bore so great a 
resemblance to those we were in, soon formed an union with 
Lord Bute, under that part of the Royal Family. 

The marks of favour were given in the most public manner, 
and our attachment as publicly avowed. A party began to form 
itself under that standard, and Mr. Pitt’s talents and rank in the 
House of Commons gave him the ascendency in the measures to 
be pursued. An occasion for opposition presented itself at the 
same time, which he immediately resolved to embrace.! 


The last Leicester House opposition, having thus been 
successfully formed, went through the usual cycle. It was 
directed as much against the Duke of Cumberland as against 
the ministers, and made use of the methods employed in the 
previous campaign against him. ‘The apprehensions which he 
inspired, even in experienced and intelligent political circles, 


are shown by Chesterfield’s picture of the consequences to be 
feared from 


a hundred thousand men in the three Kingdoms, or near that 
number, under the command of a person of the Captain-General’s 
temper, character and rank; under the command of a person 
influenced, advised, and governed by Lieut.-Generals Hawley 
Blackwood and other sicarii; under the command of a person 
supported by some of the richest and principal nobility, who, in 
their common conversation, are not afraid of saying that ‘the 
present constitution is not fit for a nobility . . . especially when it 
be considered that His Majesty was in his 74th year and that the 
successor is of a character easy to be led, easy to be intimidated 
by 3 pave nty and imperious uncle with the power actually in his 
ands. 


Ne ; : F : 
Mr. Grenville’s Narrative” in Grenville Papers, i, 4 


for opposition, which, as Grenville remarks, presen i iti 

been decided upon, was the Russian and Hoc eK a Thee Emacs 

opportunity for reviving the stock opposition theme that British inc i 

being sacrificed to Hanover. On 29 September 1755 Horace Walpole Aa 
Mr. Pitt is scouring his old Hanoverian trumpet and Mr. Le vee ane 

him with his hurdy-gurdy ”’, ee a aren 


2 Dr. Squire io Newcastle, 26 August 1756 (Add. MS. 32867, ff. 78 et seq.) 


32 et seq. ‘The occasion 
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In the spring of 1757, the language used by Pitt’s friends was 
that the issue at stake was ‘“‘no less than to protect the suc- 
cession and save the country from military government” ;! 
the City was talking about ‘“‘Mr. Fox and his military ad- 
ministration, which they think stands upon an anti-constitu- 
tional bottom” ; and there was a general apprehension that 
the “intended administration was founded on violence and 
would be supported by violence’’.2. Even after the formation 
of the Pitt-Newcastle coalition Chesterfield seriously suggested 
that the object behind a proposal to send British troops to 
reinforce the Duke of Cumberland’s army in Hanover was 


to facilitate the execution of a plan which since the passing of the 
Regency Act has been wickedly laid and ably pursued. The King 
is old, and in case of an accident the Captain-General is not upon 
the spot. May he not be desirous to return here, for return he 
would that moment, attended by an army of nine thousand men 
which in the meantime he would have had an opportunity of gaining 
and garbling? Richard the Third had but seven thousand upon a 
like occasion.3 


In view of the stock legends about the unconstitutional and 
reactionary designs of Bute and the Princess of Wales, it is 
necessary to emphasise first that this rubbish was firmly believed 
at Leicester House ;4 and secondly, that if events had turned 
out differently, and the Duke of Cumberland had succeeded 
at that time in attaining the almost vice-regal position which 
he actually held ten years later, when he formed, and presided 
over, the first Rockingham administration, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that historians would have attributed the 
mistakes and misfortunes of the reign to the unconstitutional 
and reactionary ideas which George III had imbibed from his 
military uncle.s 

The only other feature of this opposition that calls for 
special notice is that there was no open quarrel in the royal 


1 Ilchester, Life of Holland, ii, 49. 

2 Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution, 56. 

3 Chesterfield to Newcastle, 4 August 1757 (Add. MS. 32872, f. 437). 

+ Infra, Nos. 5 and 6. 

5 A characteristic example of the mythology about George III is to be found 
in Halévy’s History of the English People, i, 102 (‘‘Pelican”’ edition), where the 
appointment of the Duke of York to be Commander-in-Chief in 1792 is cited 
as an important victory won by George III in his attempt to change ‘“‘a system 
expressly devised to weaken the Royal Prerogative”’. Actually George III was 
merely following his grandfather’s example in appointing his second son as 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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family. The King, indeed, went so far as to suggest that an 
address should be moved in both Houses of Parliament 
requesting him to remove from the Princess all persons, 
meaning of course Bute, who had endeavoured to create mis- 
understandings in the royal family ; but his ministers lent no 
encouragement at all to the proposal, which they regarded as 
both impracticable and dangerous.’ Instead, it was decided to 
reverse the usual procedure of turning the Prince of Wales out 
of St. James’s, and to take the opportunity of his eighteenth 
birthday, when the Regency Act expired and he attained his 
statutory majority, to separate him from his mother and Bute 
by bringing him to live at St. James’s. Accordingly, on 
30 May 1756, a formal message was sent to the Princess of 
Wales and her son that 


the Prince of Wales being now advanc’d to the age of eighteen 
years His Majesty out of his tender regard and affection for him 
had thought it proper that His Royal Highness should be put upon 
a different foot from what he had hitherto been, that the Prince 
might appear according to his high rank, dignity and age. 

That for that purpose it was His Majesty’s intention to make 
His Royal Highness an allowance of £40,000 per annum and to 
direct that the apartment of the late Prince of Wales at Kensington 
and another at St. James’s should be fitted up for his residence, 
where His Royal Highness would be attended and accommodated 
in a manner becoming him. 

That His Majesty has under his consideration the forming a 
proper establishment for His Royal Highness, which the King will 
direct should be communicated to him before it is finally concluded. 


It is His Majesty’s intention that Prince Edward should accom- 
pany his brother the Prince of Wales. 


To this message the following reply was returned in writing : 


_ The Prince of Wales desires the Earl Waldegrave to lay him at 
His Majesty’s feet, and to assure His Majesty of his being deeply 
penetrated, with his most gracious message. He wants words 
to express the sense he has of His Majesty’s tenderness towards 
him in consulting what is proper for his rank, dignity, and age 
and in condescending to declare the establishment for his famil 
shall be communicated to him, before it is finally concluded He 
sees with the greatest pleasure His Majesty’s goodness in Alisa 
his brother Prince Edward to accompany him. From these oa 
many former instances of His Majesty’s indulgence towards him, 


™ Yorke, ii, 254. 
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the Prince flatters himself that His Majesty will permit him to 
continue with the Princess his mother. Her happiness depends 
upon their not being separated, and anything so sensibly affecting 
his mother must prove extremely uneasy to him. 

He therefore with the utmost duty and submission, entreats 
His Majesty to suffer him to remain with the Princess his mother, 
and to continue his gracious protection to him, which he hopes 
to merit by every action of his life.t 


The reply was accompanied by an oral request that Bute 
should be made Groom of the Stole in the proposed new estab- 
lishment of the Prince of Wales.? 

The request that Bute should be placed at the head of the 
heir-apparent’s new establishment involved little more than the 
regularisation of a state of affairs which, unknown to the King 
and the ministers, had been in existence for the best part of a 
year.3 Some time during the previous summer the Princess of 
Wales had entrusted Bute with the functions which Waldegrave 
and his colleagues were supposed to be performing. Bute 
himself has preserved a copy of the letter which he wrote to her 
after assuming his duties as finishing tutor to the Prince : 


If it is presumption to have writ to the Prince, what other name 
will these lines to Her Royal Highness deserve ? Yet such is her 
goodness so often experienced, so constantly the same, that Lord 
Bute dares venture even this. He humbly begs Her Royal Highness 
would cast her eyes on these pages, that if anything appears im- 
proper they may be commited to the flames, tho’ in that case he 
hopes the error will be imputed to his head and not his heart ; that 
wont betray him where the Princess is concerned, it glows with all 
the warmth that duty, gratitude and friendship can inspire. How 
great the confidence she is pleased to place in him ; how immense 
the obligation laid upon him. What is there so pleasing to a generous 
mind as the being able to serve its future King, its country and 
its once dearest friend and master, and this superior happiness Lord 
Bute enjoys by the Princesses kind indulgence. He feels her favor as 
he ought, he has a heart can feel it, it will palliate a thousand other 
ills, nor shall he easily repine at anything but at those bounded 
faculties so little suited to the great trust reposed in him. What is 
however wanting in talents shall be supplied with industry and the 
great business of his life shall while the Princess pleases point to 
that one center. Let not Her Royal Highness think that these are 

1 Add. MS. 32684, f. gt. 


2 Stone to Newcastle, 31 May 1756 (Add. MS. 32865, f. 161). 
3 See first sentence of Letter No. 1. 
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words of course or affected phrases, ’tis the language of his heart, 
that did he give it way would in this topick fill whole sheets of 
paper ; but from these few sentiments the Princess will perceive 
Lord Bute has no right to the frequent thanks she is pleased to heap 
upon him. He hopes he does not differ from her in affirming that 
some friendship is like virtue its own reward, and that the con- 
tinuance of Her Royal Highnesses will produce the greatest happiness 
and fill up every wish.? 


He has also preserved a copy of a letter written to his pupil, 
which may well have been the enclosure referred to in the 
above letter. This letter opens with a “ short abstract” of 
the history of the world : 


In the first ages of the world, while parental fondness, filial piety 
and brotherly affection engrossed the mind, government subsisted 
only in the father’s management of his family ; to whom the eldest 
son succeeding became at once the Prince and parent of his brethren; 
but mankind grew numerous, vice crept in, love, ambition, cruelty, 
with envy, malice and the like produced unnatural parents, dis- 
obedient children, diffidence and hatred between the nearest 
relations, this broke every tender tie and bid defiance to the mild 
parental authority, this forced men together for their mutual safety, 
society became the securest as well as the most agreeable choice. 
Hence villages, towns, cities, with laws suited to the peculiar wants 
of the inhabitants ; these were generally speaking founded by men 
of superior parts of eminence, to whom the rest paid a willing 
obedience, so that in these early days the peopled part of the globe 
probably consisted of as many little monarchys as towns. Some of 
these grew of course more powerful than the rest, the weaker neigh- 
bours becoming first tributarys, then slaves, to bold and enterprizing 
spirits ; such were the beginnings of those mighty Empires that 
history has transmitted to us, as the Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek and Roman, besides innumerable other lesser states, some of 
whom shook off the royal yoke and formed new systems as aristoc- 
racies where the nobility governed, democracies where the whole 
people shared the power, while some again combined these various 
forms and raised mixed fabricks different from them all. 

Let us now begin with taking a slight view of the greater mon- 


archys, just touch the great springs of their government and point 
out the cause of their destruction. 


A brief survey of the Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, and Roman empires leads to the conclusion that the 


1 Add. MS. 36797, ff. 69-70. 
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main cause of their downfall was the defective education of 
their Princes : 


Unhappy people, but more unhappy Kings, they could never 
feel the joy arising from a good and compassionate action, they knew 
neither ; ignorant of the social passions they could never hear the 
warm the honest voice of friendship, the tender affections and calls 
of nature, nor the more endearing sounds of love, but here the 
scene’s too black, let me draw the curtain, let me adore that Provi- 
dence that has placed me in an age when these enormities are (in 
Europe at least) unknown. 


The paper then proceeds to draw the moral : 


And now my Prince, let a friend who most sincerely loves you, 
be happy enough to think that you will give attention to these short 
abstracts. I know you are not accustomed to serious things, and 
yet your temper is extremely formed for it, formed for manly ideas 
and even refinements in virtue; use would make everything easy, 
and be assured that you will read nothing here but what is fit for 
you to know and lay proper foundations for what if you please shall 
follow. Next to your own family you have condescended to take me 
into your friendship, don’t think it arrogance if I say I will deserve 
it. The prospect of serving you and forming your young mind is 
exquisitely pleasing to a heart like mine ; but how many rocks and 
quicksands do I see which may blast it, what easy hold shall I give 
to many enemys that your favor will create by boldly speaking my 
mind in cases where I have to struggle with all the power of youthful 
passion. I think I hear one saying, Lord, Sir, will you suffer him to 
check your desires he expects that you should live as if you were 
come to his age or a private man like him ; then comes the most 
fatal mine of all, (my dear Prince I do beseech you attend to this) 
it will sooner or later be whispered in your ear, dont you know Lord 
Bute was your father’s friend and is strongly attached to the 
Princess, he only means to bring you under your mother’s govern- 
ment, sure you are too much a man to bear that ; now should this 
ever happen, and I am convinced one day it will, should you then 
have the goodness to tell me of it, — hear Sir, what Lord Bute will 
say —I glory in my attachment to the Princess, in being called 
your fathers friend, but I glory in being yours too, I have not a 
wish, a thought but what points to your happiness alone. When I 
survey this whole nation I see no one person can come in competi- 
tion with your royal mother in your breast, she alone can wish you 
great and happy for your own sake, all others must have interested 
views, riches, ambitions, honours, will contaminate every advice 
they give, hers alone you can without the least suspicion and with 
the utmost safety follow. Were you arrived at that situation in life 
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to be well acquainted with this nation, with the people you are to 
govern, with the individuals you are one day to employ, with the 
business of the Kingdom, you would have no occasion for the 
Princesses advice nor would she offer it, and your humble servant 
would think it presumption to do so ; but, my dear Prince, this is 
not got in an instant, it must be the consequence of years of appli- 
cation, and experience in business ; till then look on him as your 
most determined enemy who attempts to breed suspicions in your 
breast against her, who can alone preserve you from the many toils 
that will be continually laid. As to me, should secret malice paint 
me to you in a villians dress, should it produce a coldness that would 
make me instantly retire, ’twill not much affect you, you still will 
retain a much better friend, one who tho’ I were dead and gone will 
be able to lead your choice to, I daresay, as honest a heart and I am 
sure a much abler head than I can boast of. I dwell the longer 
upon this because I am certain several attempts will be made of 
this kind, and tho’ you may think at present they would have no 
effect yet you little know the various arts that will be made use of 
to gain this single point, and if once gained you are, Sir, infallibly 
ruined and undone. But may the same Allmighty Power that has 
preserved you since your father’s death continue to protect you, 
and keep you firmly united with your mother, let that union but 
remain unshaken and I (though torn from you) shall sit down 
contented in the pleasing thoughts that you will be great and happy, 
and my country secure and flourishing. ! 


In short, the lesson of history was that the Prince of Wales 
should stick to his mother and Bute. 

In spite of the weaknesses illustrated by this document, Bute 
possessed a qualification lacked by the far abler men who had 
hitherto been responsible for the heir-apparent’s education. He 
conspicuously succeeded, where they had been conspicuously 
unsuccessful, in gaining the affection and confidence of an excep- 
tionally difficult pupil. Thanks to this he was able to resist the 
heavy pressure, varying from threats of an open rupture in the 
royal family to offers of a pension for himself, which was brought 
to bear on him, both directly and through the Prince, to desist 
from the demand that he should be made Groom of the Stole. 
In the end the King was forced to give way, though not before 
Bute, in a moment of despondency, had suggested to the Prince 
that it might be best for them to part. The Prince’s reply 
though not quite the first of his letters to Bute, may be said to 
mark the real beginning of their ten years’ correspondence. 
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In this letter George ITI, as it will henceforth be convenient 
to refer to him, expresses the idolatrous adoration and abject 
self-abasement which characterise his earlier relations with 
Bute. Bute is ‘‘ my Friend ”’, who has been sent by “‘ the Great 
Power above ”’ to “‘ conduct me through this difficult road and 

. bring me to the gole”. The “difficult road” is the 
correction of the “ indefference ’’, the ‘‘ indolence ’’, and the 
other faults which Bute had been good enough to point out. 
The “ gole” is that George III should “turn out” as Bute 
wishes. The way of attaining it is that he should ‘“ exactly 
follow’ Bute’s advice, without which “I shall inevitably 
sink’’. Bute is implored to “ banish all thoughts of leaving me”’ 
and to “ resolve, if not for my sake for the good of your country 
to remain with me” 


I have often heard you say, that you dont think I shall have the 
same friendship for you when I am married as I now have. I shall 
never change in that, nor will I ever bear to be in the least depriv’d 
of your company.! 


In letter after letter these sentiments are repeated in even 
stronger terms. Bute becomes “ my dearest Friend”, whose 
friendship is prized “ above every earthly joy ’’.2. The prospect 
of losing him is “‘ too much for mortal man to bear”’.3 Unless 
George III alters his “‘ unhappy nature”’ he “ will make but a 
very poor and despicable figure ’’.4 He sees himself in “‘ a most 
dreadful light”? and as his own “greatest enemy ; for had I 
always acted according to your advice, I should now have been 
the direct opposite from what I am”’. Should Bute “ set ” 
him “ adrift ’’, he would not accept the Crown but 


retire to some distant region where in solitude I might for the rest 
of my life remain, and think on the various faults I have committed 
that I might repent of them, and hope for the Divine Blessing which 
all true penitents whether in a high or a low station have equaly a 
right to hope for.5 


When Bute is unwell, “ all that interests ’’ George III is the 
health of ‘“‘my dearest”, and assurances that Bute’s advice 
will be followed are coupled with hopes that his “dose . . 
will have its desir’d effect ’’.° 

The devotion disclosed in these letters supplies the answers 
to a problem which puzzled the politicians of the period. 
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Looking for an explanation of Bute’s influence at Leicester 
House, many of them resorted to the hypothesis that the 
Princess-Dowager was his mistress and that it was through 
his hold over her that he controlled George III. There was 
admittedly no evidence for this theory, and George III’s letters 
dispose of the only justification for inventing It. They show 
that the key to the situation was not that the Princess but that 
her eldest son was infatuated with Bute. 
Another theory to which no support is lent by the letters 1s 
that George III was “inspired ” by the ideals which he had 
learned from Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. ‘There is nothing in 
them to suggest that he was acquainted with Bolingbroke’s 
writings. The kind of ideals which he was brought up to hold 
were such pious commonplaces as “‘ the hopes of restoring my 
much loved country to her antient state of liberty ; of seeing her 
in time free from her present load of debts and again famous 
for being the residence of true piety and virtue”’.!| Nor do 
the letters bear out the connected theory that George III was 
brought up to hold reactionary and arbitrary political views. 
On the contrary, it appears that as a youth of eighteen he 
believed that he and Bute were defending “‘ the bless’d liberties ”” 
of the country against “ arbitrary notions’, or in other words 
against the Duke of Cumberland and his “‘ mirmidons of the 
blackest kind’, who were supposed to be aiming at seizing 
power by force and whose success was expected by George III 
to lead inevitably to the establishment of ‘‘ despotism here ”’.? 
No trace is to be found in the letters of any political project 
more sinister than the vague idea, common to all oppositions of 
the period, that “‘ a reformation in government”? was needed, 
with a view to “ purging out corruption’? and combating “the 
venality of the age ”’.3 
_ The only concrete political project disclosed by the letters 
is that Bute should become ‘“‘ the Minister ” in the next reign. 
As Shelburne says, Bute panted for the Treasury and George 
II panted with him. The mere thought that Bute might 
refuse to take office fills him with “ horror”. Inexperienced 
as he is, if he should “ mount the Throne without the assistance 
of a friend”, he would ‘“‘ undoubtedly be in the most dreadful of 
situations 7 The more he thinks of it the more he sees his 
certain ruin” if Bute should “ take that step”. Bute need 
have no fears that George III will not “ speak firmly enough ” 
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to the other ministers or “ be staggered if they say anything 
unexpected ”’. 


As to the latter, I may give fifty sorts of puts off, till I have with 
you thoroughly consider’d what part will be proper to be taken.! 


When Bute, having sounded Pitt on the subject, meets with a 
rebuff, and “ sees black ’’, George III consoles him by assuring 
him that 


you will for all that be Minister for all men will find the only 
method of succeeding in their desires, will be by first acquainting 
you with what they mean to request before they address themselves 
to me; in short all I interest myself in is your health, for whilst my 
Dearest is near me I care not who are the tools he may think necessary 
to be in Ministry provided the blackest of hearts is not one of them ; 
for I look on the majority of politicians as intent on their own private 
interests instead of that of the public.2 


This dislike and distrust of politicians in general, and of 
Pitt in particular, which is repeatedly expressed in the letters, 
was founded on no direct personal experience. As heir- 
apparent, George III lived hermetically shut up at his mother’s 
little Court, cut off from all external contacts except on cere- 
monial occasions, and deriving his impressions of the outer 
world entirely from Bute.3 The nature of these impressions 
is reflected in the letters. They represent the stock views 
of Leicester House, heightened by Bute’s personal bitterness 
against an order of things in which his merits had been un- 
recognised, and by the hysteria of a profoundly emotional boy, 
whose political opinions were merely the expression of his intense 
affection and admiration for Bute. As a result, the normal 
reactions of an heir-apparent are carried to lengths which 
would be unbelievable on any evidence less good than George 
III’s own letters. There is hardly an allusion to George II 
which does not express hatred or impatience for his death.+ 
Virulent abuse is poured on the head of one of the most famous 
and successful governments in English history. George III’s 
limited vocabulary is ransacked to express his detestation of 
Pitt’s ‘‘insolent”’, ‘‘ dishonorable”, “infamous and ungrate- 
ful ’’ conduct in refusing to further Bute’s ambitions or to lend 
himself to the intrigues of Leicester House.5 While Pitt is 
‘the blackest of hearts”’, whom nothing will induce George ITI 
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when King to allow to remain in office, the mere fact that 
Lord George Sackville has been disgraced and dismissed by 
the King from the army for misconduct in the field is enough 
to convert him from an object of spiteful gossip into “this . . . 
injur’'d man”, whom George III is with difficulty restrained 
from publicly patronising.’ British victories are received with 
ill-concealed regret on the ground that “ every such thing raises 
those I have no reason to love’’.2. The old King has merely to 
show a desire that his grandson shall consider the possibility of 
marrying a most eligible Princess of Brunswick for George III 
to determine that “‘ (tho’ there should not be another Princess 
in Germany likely to make me happy) I would never consent 
to take one out of that house ”’.3 

George III’s attitude towards his marriage illustrates the 
extent to which “‘the neurotic boy, bitter in soul and mentally 
undeveloped, concentrated on the King the hostility of the 
heir and rival, while his love went out to Lord Bute, to him 
the incarnation of a tutelary paternal spirit ’’.4 At the age of 
twenty-one he confides to Bute that he is conscious of “‘ a daily 
encreasing admiration of the fair sex ’’, which he is endeavour- 
ing “‘to keep under”. He would, he writes, “‘ be asham’d after 
having so long resisted the charms of these divine creatures now 
to become their prey”’. At the same time his “‘ dearest Friend ”’ 
will understand “‘ how strong a struggle there is between the 
boiling youth of 21 years and prudence”. At length he con- 
fesses that the source of the trouble is Lady Sarah Lennox, then 
aged fifteen, and that he had indulged in hopes of obtaining 
Bute’s consent to raising her one day to the throne. The 
letter continues : 


I submit my happiness to you who are the best of friends, whose 
friendship I value if possible above my love for the most charming 
of her sex ; if youcan give me no hopes how to be happy I surrender 
my fortune into your hands, and will keep my thoughts ever from 
the dear object of my love, grieve in silence, and never trouble you 
more with this unhappy tale ; for if I must either lose my friend or 
my love I will give up the latter, for I esteme your friendship above 
every earthly joy. . . . On the whole let me preserve your friend- 
ship, and tho’ my heart should break, I shall have the happy 


reflexion in dying that I have not been altogether unworthy of the 
best of friends tho’ unfortunate in other things. 
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To this Bute responds by warning “ my dear Prince” to 
prepare to “ hear the voice of truth, for such alone shall come 
from me . . . tho’ death looked me in the face”. The “‘ voice 
of truth’ having duly pronounced that it is out of the question 
that George III should marry an Englishwoman, the “‘ boiling 
youth ” replies that in the circumstances it would seem advis- 
able to get by ““next summer . . . some account of the various 
Princesses in Germany”. Ina further note he explains that he 
does not mean to suggest that his marriage should take place 
till his grandfather’s death, for “ I can never agree to alter my 
situation whilst this old man lives ”’.! 

During the greater part of the first year of the new reign the 
attention of George III, so far as can be judged by his letters, 
was mainly taken up with the question of his marriage. Within 
a fortnight of George II’s death, Miinchhausen, the Hanoverian 
minister in London, was instructed to obtain through his 
brother, the head of the Hanoverian government, reports on 
possible candidates for the young King’s hand. None of the 
English ministers except Bute was informed, and Miinchhausen 
was instructed not to disclose on whose behalf his enquiries 
were being made. Owing partly to the stipulation for secrecy, 
partly to the appalling state of German communications, and 
partly to the poor quality of the Princesses available, the choice 
of a wife took much longer than had been expected. One 
candidate after another turned out on investigation to be either 
deformed, to have a streak of madness in her family, to be 
encumbered by disreputable relations, to be a blue-stocking, or 
to suffer from other fatal disabilities. At length, in desperation, 
George III fell back on Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, who had not at first been seriously considered, on the 
ground that the court of Strelitz was too small to have given 
her the education which would be necessary for a Queen of 
England. “I owne’’, he wrote, on reading an account of her 
which made it clear that, in addition to this disadvantage, she 
was no beauty, “ ’tis not in every particular as I could wish ”’. 
But he was impatient to get married, and so he resolved to 
fix on her. There, is, of course, no foundation for the story, 
popularised by Thackeray, that she was chosen because George 
III had read and admired a letter which she had written to 
Frederick the Great protesting on grounds of humanity against 
the devastations committed by the Prussian armies in Germany. 
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In point of fact if she had written such a letter it would have 
been fatal to her chances, for at an early stage of the enquiries 
George III had laid down that the future Queen must on no 
account have intellectual tastes or show any disposition to 
interfere in public affairs. Sentiment played no part in an 
affair which began with George III’s “looking in the New 
Berlin Almanack for Princesses” and finding “three new ones 
. as yet unthouht of” ; and ended on the new Queen’s 
arrival with his hoping that God “ will make her fruitful”’.* 
After George III’s marriage the correspondence becomes 
more voluminous and less concerned with his personal affairs. 
A marked and progressive increase in his output of letters 
dealing with interviews with ministers and other persons of 
importance, official papers submitted to him, and current 
political questions, bear out his claim —in reference to a 
report that he was being criticised for “‘ not taking the pains ” 
he used to do — that, stimulated by “ the pleasing thought that 
one day or other” he might “be a father”’, he had never 
**look’d so much into the state of this country since on the 
Throne as of late’’.2, Though of considerable historical interest, 
as reflecting the views of the Palace, most of these letters were 
otiose from the point of view of the efficient conduct of public 
business. At this stage of his career George III’s relations 
with Bute were still those of a pupil. His role was confined 
to approving Bute’s proposals, seeking Bute’s advice, echoing 
Bute’s opinions, giving ‘‘ puts off’ to other ministers until he 
had ascertained Bute’s views, and generally acting as Bute’s 
rubber-stamp. If there is any period in the eighteenth century 
when there was a substantial element of truth in the stock 
opposition clichés that the King was a “ prisoner who had 
mistaken his gaoler ” and that his minister was a maire du palais, 
that period is to be found in the two and a half years between 
the accession of George III and the resignation of Bute. 
Though Bute did not resign till April 1763 the letters show 
that his intention of retiring not later than at the end of 
the session was formed and communicated to the King in the 
previous November, that is to say barely six months after he 
had, with the enthusiastic support of George III, achieved his 
ambition of becoming head of the Treasury. It is clear that the 
decision was not due to any decline in the royal favour to which 
he owed his position. Latterly, indeed, the curtailment of 
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““my Dearest Friend” into “my D. Friend’”’, indicates a 
beginning of the ebb in those sentiments which George III had 
once protested should never be changed, even by marriage. 
But George III was still far from the stage at which he could 
regard the loss of Bute’s services as anything but an unmitigated 
personal and national calamity. In impassioned terms he 
entreats Bute not to overturn 


all the thoughts that have alone kept up my spirits in these bad 
times ; I own I had flattered myself when peace was once established 
that my D. Friend would have assisted me in purging out corrup- 
tion, and in those measures that no man but he that has the Prince’s 
real affection can go through; then when we were both dead our 
memories would have been respected and esteemed to the end of 
time, now what shall we be able to say that peace is concluded, and 
my D. Friend becoming a courtier for I fear mankind will say so, 
the ministry remains compos’d of the most abandon’d men that 
ever had those offices, thus instead of reformation the Ministers 
being vicious this Country will grow if possible worse ; let me 
attack the irreligious, the covetous, etc. as much as I please that 
will be of no effect, for the Ministers being of that stamp, men will 
with reason think they may advance to the highest pitch of their 
ambition through every infamous way that their own black hearts 
or the rascality of their superiors can point out. 

Remember what Fox formerly said, we will give Lord B. a 
garter and a court employment and then we may do as we please.! 


Entreaties and arguments had no effect. Bute, though as a peer 
he held the Treasury without being burdened by the duties 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons, had found the strains and stresses of the position 
too much for him. His frame of mind is vividly depicted in 
a letter in which, at the end of January 1763, he attempted to 
explain his motives to an old and intimate friend : 


A few months ago, my worthy friend, the storm that hung over 
this poor country and my head in particular, grew blacker every 
minute, and to retire would in me have been treason, and ingrati- 
tude to the best of Princes ; I have stood it, and I bless God success 
has crown’d my warmest wishes. The King has now the sceptre 
in his hand, and the peace once sign’d, ratified, and debated, (if 
they dare enter the lists) the helm that demanded a bold and 
venturous hand, may at this peace, be manag’d by a child; so I 
think, and I would not think otherwise for the world ; since having 
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done my duty, and stood the hour of peril, every wish of my heart, 
every faculty of my mind, and every sense I am indow’d with, call 
loud upon me to retire in quiet, and pass the autumnal part of 
life, unruffl’d by the little infamous scenes, the black ingratitude, 
&c. &c. &c. that decorates every hour of my present situation. 
But in truth, I say not this from the feelings of my mind alone ; 
my health is every day impairing ; a great relaxation of my bowells 
of many years standing is increasing on me continually ; the eternal 
unpleasant labour of the mind, and the impossibility of finding 
hours for exercise, and proper medicine, the little time I get for 
sleep, the little I ever enjoy, even when abed, become invincible 
obstructions to the cure of an old inveterate illness ; my health 
therefore dictates retirement from the greatest weight, that ever lay 
on any man in this country. But another reason no less powerful 
with me calls loudly on me. . . . In my opinion the Angel Gabriel 
could not at present govern this country, but by means too long 
practic’d and such as my soul abhors. If this be so, it matters little 
to the King or State who shall distribute the loafs and fishes, but 
to my mode of thinking, these arts are most repugnant ; in plain 
English, I am an object too colossal to be seen, even by those my 
hands have rais’d, without envy and the secret idea that were I 
away a few grains of the confidence I stand now posest of would 
come to the share of each repining individaul. I therefore, tho’ in 
the bosom of victory, constantly tread on the brink of a precipice, 
and this without even the hope of doing good.! 


In this hysterical, self-contradictory, and characteristic letter 
the operative words are, of course, those in which Bute refers to 
himself as standing ‘‘on the brink of a precipice”’. His ill- 
health, his distaste for the dirty side of politics, the jealousy of 
his colleagues, were so many excuses for escaping from what 
he felt to be a dangerous position. This feeling was itself an 
illusion inasmuch as it arose not from the nature of his position 
but from his inner sense of his own absolute unfitness for it. 
Supported as he was by the unlimited confidence of the King 
and by an overwhelming majority, it was impossible for him to 
fall unless he threw himself over. He cornmitted political suicide 
because he was on the verge, not, as he dramatised it to himself 
of the fate of Strafford or even of Bolingbroke, but of a nervous 
breakdown. 

When George III was at last brought to realise the im- 
possibility of averting what he described as “ the most cruel 
political blow that could have happen’d to” him,? he found 
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that there was a further shock in store for him. The name 
submitted by Bute for his successor was that of Henry Fox. 
Under Bute’s tuition George III had learned to dislike and 
distrust all the leading politicians of the period : Pitt and Legge, 
he wrote at this time, “‘ are more obnoxious to me than any men, 
no misfortunes could drive me to act with them” ;! nothing 
would induce him to “receive the Ds. of New. and Dev., 
men who would have ruined my D. Friend if they could ; my 
own honour and my friendship for the best of men makes that 
impossible’? ;2 he regarded Bute’s colleagues, the existing 
ministers, as “‘ the most abandon’d men that ever had those 
offices” ;3 but of no politician had he been taught by Bute to 
hold so low an opinion as of Fox. With many apologies for 
differing he begged Bute to suggest someone else : 


I have one principle firmly rooted in my mind from the many 
seasonable lessons I have receiv’d from my D. Friend never to trust 
a man void of principles, if any man ever deserved that character 
tis Mr. Fox; the seeing him at the head of the House of Commons 
was very unpleasant to me ; but I consented to it as that was the 
only means of getting my D. Friend to proceed this winter in the 
Treasury ; if he resolves to quit that situation the only consideration 
that could make me bear Mr. Fox is vanish’d ; and then his own 
bad character comes strongly into my thoughts whenever I hear 
him nam/’d ; ’tis not prejudice but aversion to his whole mode of 
government that causes my writing so openly my thoughts to my 
only friend; has this whole winter been anything else but a scene 
of corruption and I am persuaded were he the acting Minister this 
would appear in more ways, than he is now able to accomplish. 


And again : 


If Mr. Fox is Minister I plainly see the very Judges must be fill’d 
by wretches that are unfit to decide the properties of freemen, 
because they can be the means of acquiring a vote in Parliament ; 
the sea and land service to be filled by improper persons for the 
same purpose . . . by this means both the military branches will 
be in the same low footing as when Sir Rbt Walpole quitted 
Government.5 


Bute, however, overruled George III’s objections on the ground 
that it was impossible to suggest any ministry which “ could 
have stability or keep any order in the House of Commons but 
with Mr. Fox at the head of it”’.6 It was only owing to the state 
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of Fox’s health, which was such that he not only declined the offer 
but elected to take the opportunity of retiring from the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, that Bute’s vague dreams of 
‘purging out corruption” did not end in his deliberately 
handing over the government of the country to the foremost 
exponent of the “ loaves and fishes ” school of politics. 
Fox’s refusal forced Bute to fall back on George Grenville, 
whose critical attitude towards the draft peace terms had led 
in October to his being transferred from the post of Secretary 
of State to the Admiralty and also deposed from the leadership 
of the House of Commons in favour of Fox. The new adminis- 
tration consisted for practical purposes of Grenville and the 
two Secretaries of State, Egremont and Halifax, that is to say, 
of the very men to whom Bute had referred when he attributed 
his retirement largely to the “‘ black ingratitude etc.” of “‘ those 
my hands have rais’d”’. George III is, as usual, merely echoing 
Bute’s views when he writes of the new arrangement : 
Ingratitude and unbounded desires are the characteristicks of my 
present, and I am sure future Ministers unless my D. Friend will 
again one day return and then he alone will be excepted from this 
rule; .. . after I have said this with what men am not I embark’d ; 
but thank God I have a friend and that is what few Princes can boast 
of that except myself, that comforts me and makes me look on my 
Ministers as my tools solely in my public capacity.! 
Bute doubtless justified himself for “‘ embarking” his unfor- 
tunate sovereign with a crew to which he had given such a 
character on the ground that, in his own words, “‘ the helm 
that demanded a bold and venturous hand”’, that is to say his 
own, could now be “‘manag’d by a child’, that is to say by 
George III. In point of fact, however, the letters show that 
he proposed to continue to direct operations in an unofficial 
capacity. “Nothing can be more true’’, writes George III, after 
Grenville’s appointment has been settled, “than my D. Friend’s 
sentiments with regard to having men not too much ally’d in 
the active posts of Government that my independency may be 
preserved *’ ; and he goes on to express the hope that Grenville’s 
promotion “ will so hurt Halifax that it will dissolve his union 
with ” Grenville and Egremont.? In practice it is clear that 
the preservation of George III’s “ independency ”? meant 
nothing more than the continuation of his dependence on 
Bute. Three weeks after the change of government George III 


1 No. 328. 2 No. 284. 
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ce 


assures Bute that “every day increases my opinion, that 
except him there is no one whom I or this nation can depend 
on”’.t This was no mere figure of speech, for in the interval 
he had been consulting Bute, at the rate of more than one letter 
a day, on the various ministerial matters which had come up 
for decision. Indeed, Bute’s advice was required more than 
before his resignation, for, as George III complains, he was 
now obliged to give “‘ puts off’ to ministers whom Bute would 
formerly have “‘ kept off”’.2_ George III’s ideas of ‘‘ independ- 
ency’”’ and treating his ministers as “ tools” did not prevent 
him, when Bute went off to Harrogate for a month’s holiday, 
from writing, in the tones of a nervous subordinate taking over 


from a superior officer : 


many mistakes will be committed by me for want of experience, 
tho’ I will be most attentive to escape them as much as I can.3 


Complete mental dependence and subjection is still the 
characteristic feature of letters which had opened seven years 
earlier on the note of “I am young and unexperienc’d and 
want advice”’. 

For the next three years Bute’s influence at the Palace was 
a major source of friction and suspicion. On more than one 
occasion he and George III gave, or were compelled to give, 
undertakings, which no one believed to be observed, that Bute’s 
irresponsible meddling should cease. So high did feeling run 
that they dared to communicate only with the most elaborate 
precautions against detection. One of the last letters of the 
correspondence contains a curious picture of the straits to 
which George III was reduced during those years. After 
observing that another year of “ the life of agitation” he has 
endured for the past three years will make ‘a Council of 
Regency ”’ necessary, or in other words, that he will go off his 
head again, he proceeds : 


I beg an answer, but if possible shall when I have received that 
avoid writing till everything is one way or other settled ; for you 
must see how very material that caution is, besides I have reason to 
suspect that my sister watches when I deliver any letters to my 
mother, not from ill intention I hope, but curiosity and she has 
also said that during the great confusion in the winter that De 
Marche us’d frequently at five o’clock in the evening to bring letters 
from you on the days I went to my mother which she suppos’d 

1 No. 329. 2 INS pute 3 No. 330. 
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must be for me ; all this I beg may be trusted to no living soul ; 
shews how cautious we must be, pity your unhappy friend for indeed 
he deserves it.! 


One of the precautions which they appear to have taken was 
to destroy most of one another’s letters. Thus for this period 
George III’s papers, though otherwise intact after March 1765, 
contain only one letter from Bute,? which was evidently pre- 
served because it was written for publication ; and Bute’s 
papers contain only nine letters from George III, which are 
clearly the remains of a much more voluminous and politically 
compromising correspondence. The first six of these letters 
were written between August 1763 and May 1765, and call 
for no special comment. After this, Bute’s papers contain no 
more letters from George III till 1766, when, between January 
and July, Bute received and preserved three long political 
letters of outstanding interest, setting out George III’s attitude 
towards the Rockingham Government and the various alter- 
natives to them, including Bute himself.s 

A detailed examination of these letters would be outside the 
scope of a commentary which is primarily concerned with the 
relations between Bute and George III. From that point of 
view their most striking feature is the disappearance of the 
exaggerated devotion and dependence which characterise their 
predecessors. Bute is still addressed as ‘‘my D. Friend”’, 
though it is made clear that the “‘D” now stands for “‘ Dear”’, 
not for “ Dearest’? ; but all traces of romantic attachment 
are gone. ‘Thus George III, to whom a few years ago the 
prospect of being separated from Bute was ‘‘ too much for mortal 
man to bear ”’, is able, in January 1766, to decline on political 
grounds a suggestion by Bute that they should meet again. 
Bute was hurt at the rebuff, but George III adhered to his 
decision. This new note of independence marks the beginning 
of the end of George III’s subjection to Bute. 

The end came six months later, when the claims of friend- 
ship were again sacrificed to political considerations, but this 
time on a more important matter than an interview. By 1766 

IENow 33st 


2 Fortescue, i, No. 105. This is “the very handsome letter’? which George III 


showed to Rockingham and his colleagues. See George III’s memorandum printed 
as No. 141 in Fortescue. 


3 A fourth letter, written on the fo 
been preserved (see Bute’s letter print 
contain copies of the memoranda pu 


rmation of the Pitt administration, has not 
ed in the Appendix), The Bute papers also 
blished in Fortescue, i, Nos. 141 and 209. 
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Bute found himself in the position of leader of one of the petty 
factions, actuated by personal motives, into which Parliament 
was then divided. As the friends of the King’s Friend, his 
party called themselves the King’s Friends, and posed as the 
King’s party. Bute tried to use his influence over George III 
against any government which excluded this party. George 
III, on the other hand, was primarily concerned to secure the 
formation of a stable government from which George Grenville 
was excluded. In these circumstances when in May 1766, 
Bute, on being sounded as to his readiness to help in forming 
an Administration, replied that no stable government could be 
formed except with Pitt or Grenville at the head of it, George 
III regarded himself as having fulfilled all that could reasonably 
be required from him as a friend, and, in July, without further 
consulting Bute, placed himself in the hands of Pitt. When 
Bute complained that he and his party had been ignored by 
Pitt in forming the new government, George III apparently 
retorted by quoting Pitt to the effect that it was undesirable 
to form a government on a party basis. This was too much 
for Bute. “I protest’’, he replied, in a long and bitter letter 
written in August 1766, 


I could hardly believe my eyes when I read this ; is it possible you 
should not see the total difference between men setting up to be 
leaders of a party, for seditious or ambitious purposes, and me ? 


¢ 


In other words, the answer to the question ‘‘ when is a party 
not a faction?”’ was “when it is Lord Bute’s”’. After more 
reproaches the letter concludes : 


As for my party, as it is termed that also is at an end, I have too 
much delicacy to desire men to follow me, when I know the doing 
it is a barr to their preferment ; leaders keep party together by plan 
and future hopes, I never had any but your service, and hopes I 
have no right to give ; those therefore that looked on me as their 
support will certainly get some other according to their tempers and 
situations ; as for the very few that love me and will not quit me, 
they are content to share my ill fortune, and do it with their eyes 
open ; and they with any others, who will in spight of me, be deter- 
mined by me; they will ever hear me anxious for the support of 
Government, and highly averse to all faction and opposition ; and 
thus I end as I began, entreating my dear Prince to forgive me 
troubling him with so tedious a letter ; my own justification made 
it necessary, and I hope when read his good heart will not blame 
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me, and that tho’ committed to the flames, it will induce him to 
believe me, what I always was, devoted to him in another manner 
than any other man is or ever was in this country.* 


Thus ended a relationship and a correspondence which in 
retrospect grew so distasteful to George III that he attempted 
to remove all traces of the one from his memory as thoroughly 
as he was able to remove all traces of the other from his archives, 
and eventually came to believe that he had always been 
strongly opposed to the idea of giving Bute a political office.? 


Nearly all George III’s letters to Bute are undated, but 
they can practically always be dated on internal evidence. 
The daies assigned to them are shown at the head of each 
letter, and are followed by a prefatory note explaining the 
reasons for so dating them. The letters themselves have been 
printed exactly as they stand, except in the matter of capitals, 
in which it has been considered preferable to conform with 
modern practice. George III’s punctuation has also been 
occasionally amended for the sake of intelligibility. 


t This letter is printed in full as an Appendix. 
? Rose, Diaries and Correspondence, 11, 189-92. 
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CIRCA THURSDAY, 27 MAY 1756 


The date of this letter is suggested (a) by the comparatively formal 
opening, which limits it to 1756 or 1757 ; and (d) by the reference to Sir 
George Lee’s application for leave till 4 June. At the end of May 1757 
Lee was waiting to kiss hands as Chancellor of the Exchequer and would 
hardly have gone out of London (Waldegrave, 113). This leaves 1756, 
when Parliament was prorogued on 27 May, so that it would have been 
natural for him to ask for leave from that date till the Prince of Wales’s 
birthday. 


My Dear Lord, Court has afforded nothing new today 
except that the Monkey was most graciously receiv’d, and the 
Conqueror look’d as green and ill humour’d as ever; the 
great Sr. George! was at prayers at Leicester House, and 
ask’d leave to go till the 4th June into the country. 

As to Leicester House, we are all well, and are to be enter- 
tain’d this evening with the unhappy Widdow, if you should 
have the charity to come, it will be most agreeable to your 
friends. 

My Mother makes her complements and hopes the bark 
has been taken both morning and evening. 


g o'clock 


24 


WEDNESDAY, 9 JUNE 1756 


This letter relates to the question whether the post of Groom of the 
Stole in the Prince of Wales’s establishment should be filled by Waldegrave, 
as the King proposed, or by Bute. Its date can be established (a) from New- 
castle’s letter to Hardwicke of 12 June (Add. MS. 35415, f. 185) reporting 
the conversations to which it refers ; and (5) from the last sentence, which 
shows that it was written on a Wednesday. 


6 o’clk. 
My Dear Lord, I have spoken very openly to Lord W. 
telling him the regard I had for him ; but I hop’d he would 
decline coming into my family and at the same time desir’d 


1 Sir George Lee, M.P., Treasurer to the Princess of Wales from April 1751 
to June 1757. The other allusions cannot be identified. 


I B 
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him to excuse himself with the K.! in such a manner that I 
might not appear in it, that in doing that he wou’d oblige me 
and which I never wou’d forget ; he answer’d to this with 
great civility that it was very good of me to let him know my 
thoughts, and at the same time said that he had been with 
the D. of N. to whom he had told that he wou’d not at present 
accept nor would he refuse till he saw how things turn’d out. 

Since my conversation with him he has been in Town and 
has seen the D. of N. to whom he had declin’d but the D. of 
N. fears this will displease the K extremely and ruffle him 
very much. I am impatient my dear Lord to see how all this 
will turn out. 

I had almost forgot to say that Lord W. dropp’d that he 
feared in granting my staying with Mama, the K. would 
expect compliance in me in naming the family, tho’ he owns 
it wou’d be unreasonable. 

I long for tomorrow or at farthest for Friday to see you 
again, without you, Kew even tires me. 


3 
? THURSDAY, 1 JULY 1756 


Printed in Namier, England etc. 96-7. In dating this letter, George III 
forgot that June has only thirty days. 


My Dear Lord, Kew, June gist, 1756. 

I have had the pleasure of your friendship during the 
space of a year, by which I have reap’d great advantage, but 
not the improvement I should if I had follow’d your advice ; 
but you shall find me make such a progress in this summer, 
that shall give you hopes, that with the continuation of your 
advice, I may turn out as you wish. 

It is very true that the Ministers have done everything they 
can to provoke me, that they have call’d me a harmless boy 
and have not even deign’d to give me an answer when I $0 
earnestly wish to see my Friend about me.3_ They have also 
Prince ob Wales, which the King had offesed feet ie ogee le 


2 I.e. If the King allowed the Prince to remain at Lei 
eicester House, he would 
expect the demand for Bute to be dropped, i : 
oa grass pped. Waldegrave did not tell Newcastle of 
3 It was not till September that the King, 


P ] in or i 
Mr uatroyal family, der to avoid an open rupture 


agreed to Bute’s being made Groom of the Stole and the 
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treated my mother in a cruel manner (which I will neither 
forget nor forgive to the day of my death)! because she is so 
good as to come forward and preserve her son, from the 
many snares that surround him. My friend is also attack’d 
in the most cruel and horrid manner, not for anything he has 
done against them, but because he is my friend, and wants 
to see me come to the throne with honor and not with 
disgrace and because he is a friend to the bless’d liberties 
of his country and not to arbitrary notions. I look upon 
myself as engag’d in honor and justice to defend these my 
two friends as long as I draw breath. 

I do therefore here in the presence of Our Almighty Lord 
promiss, that I will ever remember the insults done to my 
mother, and never will forgive anyone who shall offer to 
speak disrespectfully of her. 

I do in the same solemn manner declare, that I will defend 
my Friend and will never use evasive answers, but will always 
tell him whatever is said against him, and will more and more 
show to the world the great friendship I have for him, and 
all the malice that can be invented against him shall only 
bind me the stronger to him. 

I do further promiss, that all the allurements my enemies 
can think of, or the threats that they may make pour out upon 
me, shall never make me in the least change from what I so 
solemnly promiss in this paper. 

I will take upon me the man in every thing, and will not 
shew that indefference which I have as yet too often done. 

As I have chosen the vigorous part, I will throw off that 
indolence which if I don’t soon get the better of will be my 
ruin, and will never grow weary of this, tho’ 2 should 
live many years. 

I hope my dear Lord you will conduct me through this 
difficult road and will bring me to the gole. I will exactly 
follow your advice, without which I shall inevitably sink. 


Prince’s remaining with his mother, provided that ‘‘ the King shall be first 
assured by His Royal Highness that these marks of His Majesty’s indulgence and 
‘condescension will meet with such returns of duty and gratitude to the King as 
His Majesty has reason to expect and as shall manifest to the world that there is 
the most perfect union and harmony in the royal family”’ (Add. MS. 32868, 
f. 86). On 4 October the message was delivered and the required assurances 
were given (Yorke, ii, 314-16). 

1 He had been told of the allegations as to her relations with Bute (Murray 
to Newcastle, 25 August 1756; Add. MS. 32867, f. 47). 

2 The King. 
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I am young and unexperienc’d and want advice. I trust 
in your friendship which will assist me in all difficulties. 

I know few things I ought to be more thankful for to the 
Great Power above, than for its having pleas’d Him to send 
you to help and advise me in these difficult times. 

I do hope you will from this instant banish all thoughts 
of leaving me, and will resolve, if not for my sake for the 
good of your country to remain with me. I have often heard 
you say, that you don’t think I shall have the same friendship 
for you when I am married as I now have. I shall never 
change in that, nor will I bear to be in the least depriv’d of 
your company. And I shall expect that all my relations shall 
show you that regard which is due to the Friend of the whole 
family. 

I sign my name with the greatest pleasure to what I have 
here written which is my firm and unalterable resolution.? 

George P. 


4 


FRIDAY, 25 MARCH 1757 


Printed in Namier, England etc. 100. ‘The formal opening excludes 
1758, when Bute would have been addressed as ‘‘ My dearest friend ”’, 
or at least as “‘ my dear friend’ ; and the reference to the “* conversation 
of Wednesday night”? excludes 1756, when 25 March fell on a Thursday 
and the natural way of referring to the time of the conversation would 
have been “‘ last night’. 


Mente Savile House, March 25th. 
a have had your conversation of Wednesday night ever 
since in my mind ; it greatly hurts me that I cannot make an 
excuse for myself. I am conscious of my own indolence which 
none but so sincere a friend as you, could so long have boren 
with. I do here in the most solemn manner declare, that I 
will entirely throw aside this my greatest enemy and that you 
shall instantly find a change ; my negligence which I reckon 


1 This letter sounds as if it may ha i 
following undated note from the Prete eee aie ioeaidree 
‘I send with great satisfaction the enclosed to Ld. Bute and I cannot ex 
the joy I feel to see he has gaind the confidence and friendship of my son peo 
my worthy friend those instructions you have begun, and coach your ae 


sentiments in him, thos will make my son and hi 
Poriide hictienk ficnd is mother happy. Ld. Bute 
ae te Mss) to speak what she feels, but he must allow her to be grate- 
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as belonging to indolence is very great but shall absolutely be 
for ever laid away. 

I will employ all my time upon business and will be able 
for the future to give you an account of everything I read. 

As to what you mention’d in your note of last night con- 
cerning F—x'! it has made me strickly examine myself ; and 
I do now here tell you that I am resolved in myself to take the 
resolute part, to act the man in everything, to repeat whatever 
I am to say with spirit and not blushing and afraid as I have 
hitherto ; I will also never shew the least irresolution and will 
not from being warm on any subject, by degrees grow quite 
indifferent about it, in short my conduct shall convince you 
that I am mortified at what I have done and that I despise 
myself as everybody else must, that knows how I have acted ; 
I hope that by altering now I shall be able to regain your 
opinion which I vallue above everything in this world. 

I beg you will be persuaded that I will constantly reflect 
whether what I am doing is worthy of one who is to mount 
the Throne, and who owes everything to his Friend. 

I will by my behaviour shew that I know if I in the least 
deviate from what I here promise and declare, I shall loose 
the greatest of stakes my Crown, and what I esteem far beyond 
that, my Friend. I hope this will persuade you not to leave 
me when all is at stake, when nobody but you can stear me 
thro’ this difficult, tho’ glorious path.2 I am, My Dear Lord, 
with very great sincerity 

Your most oblig’d friend, 

George P. 


5 


? EARLY JUNE 1757 
The reference to ‘‘ this fatal alliance”’ suggests that this letter was 
written at the beginning of June 1757, when Leicester House were seriously 
alarmed by the rumour of an alliance between Newcastle and Fox and 
sent Chesterfield to propose a reopening of negotiations, between New- 
castle and Pitt. 
; Nine 

My Dearest Friend, 

Your conversation of last night has ever since been in 

t Presumably he had been too civil to Fox at a levee. 


2 At the time when this was written the Duke of Cumberland was pressing 
the King to turn out Pitt, and Fox had received instructions from the King to 
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my mind ; could not this fatal alliance by different methods 
be prevented whilst yet in the bud? if not, I am as yet un- 
decided what to do; for I will rather die ten thousand deaths 
than truckle at their impious feet. 

I think therefore only two ways remain, either the meeting 
force with force (which part nothing but the fear of losing my 
Dearest Friend, and the few honest men that are left, can pre- 
vent me from embracing) or the yielding up the Crown ; 
for I would only accept it with the hopes of restoring my much 
loved country to her antient state of liberty ; of seeing her in 
time free from her present load of debts and again famous for 
being the residence of true piety and virtue, I say if these 
hopes were lost, I should with an eye of pleasure look on 
retiring to some uninhabited cavern as that would prevent 
me from seeing the sufferings of my countrymen, and the 
total destruction of this Monarchy ; for if the Government 
should remain two or three years in the hands of these mir- 
midons of the blackest kind ; I immagine any invader with a 
handful of men might place himself on the throne and establish 
despotism here.! 

I set these my imperfect thoughts before the eyes of my too 
candid friend. 


6 
? FRIDAY, 10 JUNE 1757 


This seems to refer to Fox’s final attempt to form an administration to 


save the King from being taken “ prisoner”? and made a “ slave for life ”’ 
by Leicester House. 


My Dearest Friend, I receiv’d yours last night just as I 
was going out; F—x acts very consistently with his character ; 
let him practice what he threatens ;? it did not prevent my 
sleeping last night, nor will it give me a minute’s uneasiness in 


prepare the plan of a new administration in concert with the Duke. The last 
paragraph of the letter shows that the Prince of Wales had been taught to believe 
that ee a administration would endanger his succession. 

I + “e * = > 5 . 
¥ Renee re wt eee force with force », “ yielding up the Crown 2 

; ‘ € establishment of ‘‘ despotism here”’ refer to the imaginary 
projects of Fox and the Duke of Cumberland. 

? Fox had threatened “ to turn out as well as put in”’, i.e. to resort to the 
measures which he subsequently took when Bute engaged him in 1762 to put 
the Treaty of Paris through the House of Commons (IIchester, ii, 58). 
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future as far as regards myself ; Lord George ! shews himself 
the man of honour you have often described him to me ; let 
my dear friend be assur’d of this that in all events I will keep 
most steadily to the part so often talk’d of between us, and 
will with the greatest affection and tenderness be yours till 


death seperates us. 
Gere; 
Friday 11. 


7 
JUNE 1757 


This no doubt refers to one of the conferences in June between Pitt, 
Newcastle, and Bute, which led to the formation of the Pitt-Newcastle 
coalition. 


I will not fail being at nine at Leicester House and hope 
then to hear what has pass’d to-day ; but with my friend at 
my side I say come what come may, time and the tide runs in the 
roughest day.? 

54 m. pt. five. 


8 


CIRCA SATURDAY, 5 NOVEMBER 1757 


The rumour referred to in the first sentence reached Newcastle on 
6 November (Add. MS. 32875, f. 431). 


My Dearest Friend has I immagin been acquainted with 
Monsieur Michell’s 3 having own’d today that the King of 
Prussia is gone with his troops to Silesia, having made some 
agreement with France. This will certainly bring the French 
back to their native air, and enable them by putting soldiers 
into their ships to man a great fleet ; I begin now to think 
that you and I my Friend, shall see the end of this once great 
and glorious country; yet I will not give way to black 
thoughts, but consider that having you is worth more to me 
and my dear country than these foreign and home friends 
that are daily changing. 

1 Sackville, who had connected himself with Leicester House and refused to 
join Fox’s projected administration. 


2 Macbeth, Act I, Sc. III, lines 146-7. The last words should read “ time and 


the hour runs through ”’, etc. ' 
3 Prussian Minister in London. Actually on 5 November the King of Prussia 
was gaining the victory of Rosbach. 
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If you are but well and Providence assists us, England may 
yet be free and happy. 


past six. 
The more I think on Henry Vth. soliloquy, the more I 
admire it.! 


9 
MONDAY, 17 JANUARY 1758 


On 17 January the news reached London that Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, who had been appointed to succeed the Duke of Cumberland in 
command of the Hanoverian army, had taken the offensive against the Duc 
de Richelieu. 

past 12 o’clk. 

My Dearest Friend, there are arrived three posts this 
morning, the last of which brings the agreeable news of the 
King of Prussia’s having taken Lignitz, but having almost as 
many prisoners as troops in Silesia, he has wisely let that 
garrison retire on promise not to serve during the war; in 
this place he has taken the remains of the Austrian artillery 
and a large corn magazine ; it is also said that Schweidnitz 
cannot hold out long. 

It was reported at Hanover that the army under P. 
Ferdinand has drove the French from Ottersberg and Bremer 
Foerde, and that a Prussian Corps was arrived as far as Hesse. 

In the evening I shall give you a very curious letter from 
Berlin, which gives a full account of the dangerous plot the 
King of Prussia has discover’d ; and of his having put three of 
his generals to death. 


IO 


CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 22 FEBRUARY 1758 


This seems to refer to Agis, a tragedy by John Home, a compatriot 
and protégé of Bute’s, which was first performed by Garrick in London 
on 21 February 1758, and ran for eleven nights. Walpole writes: ‘* The 
Prince of Wales went three times to see Agis, a new tragedy written by 


John Home, and so indifferent a one, that nobody else could bear to go 
to it twice ” (George II, iii, 99). 


if forgot to desire my Dear Friend to take the trouble of 
presenting Mr. Hume with a £50 note ; pray let him know 


* Presumably Act IV, Sc. I, lines 250-304: “ Upon the King ”’, etc, 
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that I am much indebted to him for my entertainment last 
night ; I can’t praise enough the noble generous sentiments 
that run through the whole play ; in short both language and 
action please me so much, that I shall go again sooner than 
I intended ; but more of that when we meet. 

near II. 


itl 


MONDAY, 6 MARCH 1758 


In February Prince Ferdinand successfully resumed the offensive and 
turned the French forces out of Hanover. The news reached London on 
6. March. 


A little before ro. 

I have the pleasure of acquainting my Dear Friend that a 
messenger is arrived from Hanover with an account that the 
French have evacuated Hanover, Nieuburgh, Cella, Gottingen, 
Bremen, Brunswick, Wolfenbuttle and Cassel; their retreat 
was so very precipitous that they have left their magazines ; 
the Allied army hope to overtake them when they have crossed 
the Wesser. There is also a second post come this morning, 
but as yet I have only heard of its confirming this news. 


12 
MAY 1758 


This letter refers to the opening of the Prussian campaign of 1758 and 
to the projected naval and military expedition against the coast of ‘tance 
under the Duke of Marlborough. 


A little before 8. 
My Dearest Friend, 

I heartily congratulate you on this recent instance of 
the excellence of the Prussian arms, as undoubtedly nothing 
can now prevent their meeting with equal success in Bohemia. 

I should be truly rejoic’d if I could flatter myself that the 
intended expedition would again give lustre to the British 
troops, but the contrary is rather to be expected, when they 
are headed by too cautious, if not timid generals.! 


t The reference is to Mordaunt’s failure at Rochefort in 1757. 
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3 
CIRCA SUNDAY, 28 MAY 1758 


The approximate date is shown by Bute’s letter of 28 May to Pitt recom- 
mending James Stuart Mackenzie, Bute’s brother, for the post of Minister 
at Turin (Register of Correspondence of the Earl of Bute, 1738-1762: 
Add. MS. 36796). 

+ before 12. 
My Dearest Friend, 
My mother has complain’d to day of a pain in her side 
yet assures me it did not affect her breathing; Dr. Duval has 
given her some draughts, and she seems tonight to think the 
pain much abated. 

I am extrem’ly glad Mr. Mackensie thinks of Turin, I look 
on him as the properest person to fill that post as it will con- 
vince the world of my perfect union with that Court; and 
therefore desire you to push with the greatest force. _ 

As to what regards the Duke of Grafton’s resigning,' I 
shall answer as I intend to act during my whole future life. 
I think myself bound to receive his resignation for after his 
having only propos’d it to a friend, I never can look on him as 
one fit to remain in my service ; and shall not agree to his 
keeping the entrée if he asks it. 

I would write more, but have nothing but my night gown 
and slippers on. 


14 
CIRCA SUNDAY, 2 JULY 1758 


The Duke of Marlborough’s expedition, after an abortive descent on 
St. Malo at the beginning of June, spent the next three weeks hovering 
about the coast of Normandy, but did not venture a further landing, and 
returned to England at the beginning of July. The date of the letter is 
suggested by Bute’s letter to Pitt of 2 July 1758 (Chatham Correspondence) . 


4 past eleven. 


My Dearest Friend, 
I had but little hopes that these cautious g[eneral]s would 


1 The grd Duke of Grafton, 


resigned the post of Lord of the Prince’s Bedchamber, because he found the 


duties “ irksome and constant ”’ (Grafton's Autobiography). 


afterwards First Lord of the Treasury. He had 
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chuse to think any part of the F[renc]h coast fit for them to 
land, when once they had left off attempting something on the 
coast of Britany ; I suppose they will have orders to go on 
some other expedition, or else I am certain the K[in]g will 
make a push to have them sent to G[erman]y ; and I can’t 
help fearing your wavering friend would not be against it ; ! 
if this unhappy measure should be taken we shall be drawn 
deeper in a Continent War than ever ; and when I mount the 
Thr[onJe I shall not be able to form a M{[inistr]y who can 
have the opinion of the people. 

Adieu my Dearest Friend, I find daily what a valuable 
treasure you are to me, and in what a pretty pickle I should 
be in a future day if I had not your sagacious councils. 


15 
FRIDAY, 11 AUGUST 1758 


On 11 August 1758 Wood, one of Pitt’s Under-Secretaries, wrote to 
Bute, reporting that Bligh, who had taken over the command of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s expedition, had captured Cherbourg (Bute MSS.). 


A quarter before nine. 
My Dearest Friend, 

Nothing can give me truer joy than the appearance of 
our affairs in France ; I flatter myself that with the assistance 
of Divine Providence we may show that unjust nation that 
England is still more than a match for her. 

I don’t think it unlikely but in a few days news of conse- 
quence may arrive from America ? which will crown all, and 
enable us when we please to make a lasting and honourable 
peace ; and then if vice and faction can be got the better of, 
this nation will again appear in her antient lustre. 


1 Leicester House, as usual, were bitterly anti-German and as such opposed 
to British participation in continental operations. At the end of June Pitt, who 
had hitherto resisted the pressure put on him by the King and his colleagues 
to send a British expeditionary force to Germany, agreed to reinforce Prince 
Ferdinand by some gooo British troops. Bute had agreed to this course, on the 
understanding that ‘‘a small body should not lead to a great one”? (Chatham 
Papers, P.R.O.). 

2 The capture of Louisburg, which was being anxiously awaited and the news 
of which arrived on 18 August. 
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16 


? AUGUST 1758 


Date suggested by a letter from Col. Graeme to Bute, dated August 
1758 (Bute MSS.), referring to Capt. Hamilton’s hopes of going to Venice 
to serve in the Venetian army. 


My Dearest Friend, on opening the packet you saw in my 
room, I found it contained these books which I sent for from 
Holland to compleat your set ; and have order’d that for the 
future you shall be regularly suply’d with the succeeding 
numbers. 

I forgot to mention to you last night, that I had been con- 
sidering Captain Hamilton’s unhappy situation ; I shall be 
extremely glad by paying his debts to enable him to proceed 
to Venice. ; 

O my friend what can be equal to the pleasure of assisting 
deserving men. 

4 pt. 10. 


I hope Cortes ! will be cross’d today. 


wa 
SUNDAY, 20 AUGUST 1758 


Printed in Namier, England etc. 103. On Sunday (i.e. 20 August) 
Bute wrote to condole with Pitt on the news of Abercromby’s defeat at 
Ticonderoga. By way of consolation, he enclosed what purported to be 
“the very words of part of a letter received this morning from a young 
Prince, on whom the being of this country depends’. Apparently, how- 
ever, he did not think “ the very words”? quite good enough, for what he 
sent Pitt was a redraft of the Prince’s letter : 

““T fear this check will prevent Abercrombie’s pushing to Crown 
Point ; but in this, as in everything else, I rely entirely on Providence, 
and the gallant spirit of my countrymen. Continuing to trust in that 
superior help, I make no doubt, that if I mount this throne, I shall still, 
by restoring the love of virtue and religion, make this country great and 
happy ” (Chatham Correspondence, i, 336-7). 


; Near 11. 
My Dear Friend, 


_I fear this check will prevent Gen: Abercrombie’s 
pushing towards Crown Point ; but in this as well as every 


1 Apparently ‘“‘ Cortes’? was the na 


me of one of Bute’s h 
from Sir T. Worsley in the Bute MSS.). Be ee ee Oe rt aca aeucts 
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thing else I entirely rely on the Almighty who best knows what 
is fit for us; the assistance he has given us at Louisburgh 
makes me hope we shall receive further marks of His good- 
ness: I am certain that by trusting in Him ; and attempting 
with vigour to restore religion and virtue when I mount the 
throne this great country will probably regain her antient 
state of lustre; I have no fears with regard to a future day 
provided you keep your health. Adieu best of Friends. 


18 
MONDAY, 25 SEPTEMBER 1758 


Partly printed in Namier, 101-2. This is one of the few letters which 

George III dated. 
25th Sep., 1758. 
My Dearest Friend, 

You were perhaps much surpriz’d at my silence last 
night when you spoke so strongly to me ; do not think me too 
indulgent to myself, when I aledge that this was entir’ly owing 
to my being extrem’ly hurt at the many truths you told me ; 
I am confident that any one who did not know me so well 
as you do my Dearest Friend, would have looked on it as 
sulleness or indifference, both of these are very different from 
what I felt. 

I am deeply afflicted at the many things you told me then 
and for some days pass’d. They have set me in a most dreadful 
light before my own eyes. I now see plainly that I have been 
my greatest enemy; for had I always acted according to 
your advice, I should now have been the direct opposite from 
what I am; nothing but the true love you bear me, could 
have led you to remain with me so long, or to speak to me in 
the manner you have of late. 

If you should now resolve to set me adrift, I could not 
obraid you, but on the contrary look on it as the natural con- 
sequence of my faults, and not want of friendship in you. 

I say if you shall ever think fit to take this step, my line of 
action is plain; for though I act wrong perhaps in most 
things, yet I have too much spirit to accept the Crown and 
be a sypher, and too much love for my countrymen to mount 
this throne and be their detestation, I would therefore in such 
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an unhappy case retire to some distant region where in solitude 
I might for the rest of my life remain, and think on the various 
faults I have committed that I might repent of them, and hope 
for that Divine Blessing which all true penitents whether in a 
high or low station have equaly a right to hope for. 

But if on the other hand you should resolve to remain a 
little longer and see whether these wholesome conversations 
have alter’d my ways of acting ; I would with the greatest 
vigour attempt by my conduct to convince you that they have 
made a lasting effect ; my duty to my Creator, to my country, 
to my friend, and to myself all combine in spurring me on 
in the strongest manner to throw off that incomprehensible 
indolence, inattention and heedlessness that reigns within me. 
This is the fix’d resolution of him who in all situations will 
remain, my Dearest Friend, 

Most entir’ly yours 
George P. 


19 


Printed in Namier, 100-1. There is no means of dating this letter, 
which has been placed next to No. 18 because they are of a similar character. 


My Dearest Friend, 

My heart was so full with the many truths you told me last 
night that I was not then able to express my thoughts to you ; 
I therefore take this method of laying them before you ; but 
at the same time what hopes can I have that you will credit 
any resolutions that I make when you cannot help remember- 
ing, that as many as I have made I have regularly broke ; 
my Dearest Friend the considering of how little effect my 
promises have as yet been will be one of the strongest motives 
to rouse me to act with the greatest minuteness up to what I 
now promise. 

All I beg of you is, that you would have a little patience 
and judge by my actions whether my words are not my firm 
and unalterable resolutions. 

I mean from the present hour to apply with the greatest 
assiduity to attempt if it be possible to regain the many years 
I have fruitlessly spent ; I will engage that you shall find a 
very visible alteration in me, the thoughts of what I ought to 
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be shall ever be in my mind and that added to my desire of 
making a good figure in the station it has pleased Almighty 
Providence to place me in, will make me spare no pains to 
accomplish this, though I owne I am of such an unhappy 
nature that if I cannot in a good measure alter that, let me be 
ever so learned in what is necessary for a King to know, I shall 
make but a very poor and despicable figure. 

My Dearest Friend the only small return I can make you 
for your unwearied pains for my future quiet and honour, 
and the happiness of this my dear Country is the making it 
appear that the many things you have said in my favour are 
not entirly void of truth. 

I therefore desire that we may regulate my studys, and that 
you would at least once a week examine what I have done. 

The more I consider how I have thrown away my time the 
more I am surprised at the greatness of your indulgence, that 
you have been able to prevail upon yourself to remain with me. 

I might add various other things, but they shall remain till 
I see you alone, when if you please we will talk the matter 
thoroughly over. 


4 past eight. 


20 


SATURDAY, 30 SEPTEMBER 1758 


The combined naval and military expedition under Bligh had attempted 
to capture St. Malo. It had been severely repulsed, and Bligh on his 
return met with a chilly reception at Court. ‘The indignation expressed 
by the Prince of Wales in this letter, and by Bute in a letter to Pitt (Chatham 
Papers, 24), arose from the fact that Leicester House patronised these 
expeditions in opposition to the German war, and had carried their interest 
in this particular expedition to the length of allowing Prince Edward to 
sail with it, and even of arranging with Howe, the naval commander, 
and Colonel Clark, Bligh’s Quartermaster-General, without the knowledge 
of Pitt or of any minister, for this attack on a place which had already 
been placed on its guard by an attempt to capture it earlier in 1758 (see 
Newcastle’s note of his talk with Count Viry on 5 and 6 October ; Hard- 
wicke’s letter of 7 October (Add. MS. 32884, ff. 268 and 289) ; and Clark’s 
letters to Bute of 21 July and 21 August 1758 (Bute MSS.)). Hardwicke 
comments on this affair : 

‘** The confession that the design of a second attempt upon St. Maloes 
was settled here, when the squadron put into Portsmo’ formerly, ‘a 
Vinsue du Duc de Newcastle et M. Pitt’, is most extraordinary. .. . 
What a condition must the King’s Ministers, and his affairs too, be in, 
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if such wild projects are to be set on foot by persons totally unauthorised, 
without the participation of any one Minister. Their sanguineness 
upon the eclat of this project made Leicester House appear to be so set 
on Prince Edward’s going ; and this makes Lord B[ute] so anxious that 
any slight should be put upon any of the officers concerned. I question 
whether he cares one farthing for Blighe, and perhaps not a halfpenny for 
Clarke ; but it reflects some dishonour upon the Prince and the Adviser, 
and possibly somebody or other might be tempted to blab who put 
them upon it.” 


Near Ten. 
My Dearest Friend, 

I have just receiv’d the books ; and take this oppor- 
tunity to acquaint you that General Bligh was presented 
yesterday ' to the K. but not spoke to ; how weak this is, it 
plainly denotes the wishing to destroy a brave officer but not 
daring it. 


wt 


NOVEMBER 1758 


; The approximate date is fixed by the reference to Hardenberg, Finance 
Minister of Hesse-Cassel, who was in England in November in connexion 
with the renewal of the Hessian subsidy treaty. 


} before ro. 

I am very anxious to know how my Dearest Friend finds 
himself this morning. 

I should think it would be proper for me to dress at latest 
by a quarter before twelve, as I am to have an audience of 
M. de Hardenberg ; therefore I hope my Dearest Friend will 
be by that time here. 

I got a curious anecdote last night concerning Lord Geo.? 
An officer in the Hanoverian Service has been at Hanover, 
who says his Ldsp is so imperious, and satirical, that none of 
the foreign troops can bear him, and that if he is to remain 
at the head of the British troops, they expect some fracas 
between the different Corps that compose the Allied Army. 


1 29 September. See Ligonier to Bute 
) g ) » 30 September 1758 (Bute MSS.). 
¥ i Pee who had been appointed on 30 October Niet: the oe of 
plat euge be eo of the British force in Germany. He was at the 
oment out of favour at Leicester House. See N : is i i 
with Viry on 31 October (Add. MS. 32885, Pica piaacbciine ae 
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ae 


? NOVEMBER 1758 


Approximate date suggested by No. 21. 
past 12. 

My intelligence of the K. health is, that he begins to gain 
strength, and is likely to last till summer.! 

Hinuber ? told me last night that there has been a dispute 
between Lord Geo. and Gen. Shulenburg; with regard to 
their quarters, the General chaleng’d the former, but P. 
Ferdinand interpos’d, and settled the affair in favour of Shulen- 
burgh ; and at the same time acquainted the generals present, 
that he expected the disorders that had reign’d in the army 
during the campaign, should be remedi’d, and that for the 
future he should severely call every general to an account for 
the irregularitys committed by his brigade. 


23 
? DECEMBER 1758 


This seems to relate to the interview which Pitt sought with Bute in 
December with a view to clearing up the causes of their growing estrange- 
ment (see Namier, England etc. 111-12). 


I cannot conceive what the great Orator 4 wants, but am 
glad of his interview with my Dearest Friend, thinking it will 
either produce an explanation with regard to past conduct, 
or end in a rupture, either of which I prefer to uncertainty, 


1 The King had caught a bad cold on coming to town with his coach window 
down in a north-east wind. His illness did not cure him of his taste for fresh air ; 
during the next summer Hardwicke complained to Newcastle that the ‘‘ Closet 
(i.e. the King’s office, where he received his ministers on business) is all window, 
and H.M. keeps all the sashes up this hot weather, so that there is no avoiding 
the draught of air”? (Add. MS. 32893, f. 347). On 27 November Horace Walpole 
describes him as having been very ill but as likely to last five or six more years 
if he took care of himself; and Calcraft wrote to Fox on 14 November: “ It 
is prodigiously ridiculous to think how sure a certain family, who Mr. Rigby 
liv’d near when last in Town, made themselves yesterday that all was over, and 
what spirits they were in” (Roxburgh Club, Letters to Lord Holland). Rigby’s 
house was in Leicester Fields. 

2 German Secretary to the Prince of Wales. 

3 One of the Hanoverian generals. 

4 One of the nicknames under which Pitt was attacked in the Test and other 
papers (B, Williams, Chatham, i, 285). 


Cc 
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particularly as I have in you a friend, and an able man, whose 
integrity and ability I should do great injustice, if I did not 
look on them as great superior to any of the politicians. 


Past eleven. 


24 
CIRCA FRIDAY, 8 DECEMBER 1758 


On 8 December Pitt notified Bute of the renewal of the treaty of April 
1758, under which Prussia received a subsidy of £670,000 (Register of 
Bute’s Correspondence ; Add. MS. 36796). 


My Dearest Friend, 

I suppose you agree with me in thinking that as Mr. P. 
does not now chuse to communicate what is intended to be 
done, but defers it till executed, he might save himself the 
trouble of sending at all, as I should hear only a few days 
later, as well as other people, what measures have been taken.! 

Indeed my Dearest Friend he treats both you and me with 
no more regard than he would do a parcel of children, he seems 
to forget that the day will come, when he must expect to be 
treated according to his deserts. 

As to the treaty I am far from approving of it, but will keep 
my observations upon it for when I have the pleasure of 
seeing you. 

Past ten. 


ne 
DECEMBER 1758 


Partly printed in Namier, England etc. 110. This and Nos. 26-8 seem 
to arise out of the conversation referred to in the note to No. 23. Pitt had 
spoken about the necessity of including Newcastle in the future Govern- 
ment, but had said nothing about including Bute. 


My Dearest Friend, g. o’clock 


I flatter myself you have found the good effects of staying 


last night by your fire side, and that your remaining there 
this evening may not be necessary. 


* On 19 December Viry (as to whom see Namier, ut supra, 91-3) told Newcastle 
that Bute had recently reproached Pitt with failing ae Bes Per safopinedeer 
occurrences, as they had happen’d. Mr. Pitt said, the reason was, that most 
things that had pass’d, were immaterial ; but that as to others. when he inform’d 
his Lordship of any material news, he had found, that my Lord Bute had been 


inform’d of them before (viz. by my Lord H i 
Bho cada tie : 636 a) ord Holdernesse) and that then that point 
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I have pretty much turned over in my thoughts the idea 
you had the other night, of not accepting the Treasury in a 
future day ; the more I reflect upon it, the more I with horror 
see the inevitable mischiefs that would arise from your taking 
such a step, to this poor country, and consequently to myself ; 
for I fear, I should not only find how differently that board 
would be managed, but also that you would give me less of 
that holsome advice, that alone can enable me to make this 
great nation happy. 

I cannot help differing with you in the reasons you gave 
for thinking of this ; are not Legge, Lord George, Lord Halifax, 
Conway, and more that could [be] nam’d equal in abilities 
to these great Greenvilles ?! for as to honesty, I think all sets 
of men seem equaly to have thrown that aside, and if you should 
agree with me in this, why cannot we imbark with the above 
men, or some others, in case the great men should prove 
themselves, what I begin to think them ? as to opinion, I can 
never have much of any of these people, for I find they all 
of them waver like the wind, particularly the great Sec. of 
St. who at the beginning of one session thinks £700.000, the 
most that can be spared for the Continent, and at the opening 
of the next, talks of £3,000,000 as a moderate sum for the same 
service. I am certain he has given himself either up to the 
K. or the D. of N. or else he could not act the infamous and 
ungrateful part he now does. 


26 
DECEMBER 1758 


Printed in Namier, England etc. 110-11. See also No. 25. 


Near ten. 


My Dearest Friend, 

Since I wrote yesterday to you, I have turn’d over in 
my mind the various reasons that can urge you to harbour 
that most destructive thought to me, of refusing the Treasury. 


t Je. Pitt’s brothers-in-law and political allies, Lord Temple, George Gren- 
ville, and James Grenville. On 10 October Viry informed Newcastle that “‘ all 
the Grenvilles (and particularly my Lord Temple and Jemmy) are not well with 
Lord Bute ; nor George so well as he has been’ (Add. MS. 32884, f. 313) ; and 
on 31 October that ‘‘ my Lord B. began to be fonder of my friend Legge [New- 
castle’s Chancellor of the Exchequer] ; and to talk of his abilities, and cool judge- 
ment, rather in preference to Mr. Pitt”? (Add. MS. 32885, f. 153). 

2 This refers to Pitt’s volte-face between 14 December 1757, when he declared 
in his speech on the Army Estimates that he would not “send a drop of our 
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I immagine tis owing to some diffidence of me, for when I 
compare the many things I have heard you say on the subject, 
I feel that, that alone can be the reason for this alteration in 
your opinion. 

You are I believe sensible that besides having the greatest 
opinion of your worth and judgement, I also have the greatest 
love and friendship for you; the latter would alone be 
sufficient to put me on the rack at your seeming determin’d 
to leave me, but when I add the former to it, tis too much 
for mortal man to bear, I should look upon it as the greatest 
instance of your friendship if you would tell me what it is in 
me that makes you so extremely doubtful of accepting the 
office you yourself consented to two years ago, that I might 
convince you that you may with safety rely on my conduct. 
Perhaps it is the fear you have I shall not speak firmly enough 
to my Ministers, or that I shall be stagger’d if they say any- 
thing unexpected ; as to the former I can with great certainty 
assure that they, nor no one else shall see a want of steadiness 
either in my manner of acting or speaking, and as to the 
latter, I may give fifty sorts of puts off, till I have with you 
thoroughly consider’d what part will be proper to be taken ; 
indeed my Dearest Friend the more I think of it the more I 
see my certain ruin if you should take that step. 

Do not imagine that what I alledge with regard to my own 
conduct is the mere dictates of a hasty thought, it is my firm 
resolve, after mature deliberation. 


27 
TUESDAY, 19 DECEMBER 1758 


Mackenzie’s letters announcing his arrival at Turin reached London 
on 19 December and on the same date Temple notified Bute of his appoint- 
ment to the Lord Lieutenancy of Buckinghamshire (Bute MSS.) 


. Nine. 

I am oblig’d to my Dearest Friend for his letters, I con- 
gratulate him on the safe arrival of his brother at Turin,! and 
desire he would thank him in my name, for what he has said 
to the King of Sardinia and Duke of Savoy. 
blood to the Elbe to be lost in that ocean of s 

‘tot gore’, and 23 N b 
when in his speech on the Address he defended the policy of cndiae e Sele 


to Germany and said that it was not a time to look too closely to expense 
1 See No. 13. 
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Lord T. might have pleas’d to acquaint my friend of the 
Ld. Lieut.! whilst it was still in embreo, for I don’t doubt but 
it was his own seeking. 

It grieves me much to find my Dearest Friend seems almost 
determin’d not to accept a ministerial employment, I don’t 
deny that the scene looks very black ;? and that his situation 
is far from being desirable ; but if his is such, what is mine? 
I will frankly own that through the negligence, if not wicked- 
ness of those around me in my earlier days, and since perhaps 
through my own indolence of temper, I have not that degree 
of knowledge and experience in business, one of my age might 
reasonably have acquir’d, therefore if I should mount the 
Throne without the assistance of a friend, I should undoubtedly 
be in the most dreadful of situations. 

The reason I say without a friend is that if my friend should 
keep out of Ministry, the voice of envy will call him the 
Favourite which would I am sure make him leave me, to do 
the best way I can with these men, who are either biass’d by 
ambitious, or avaricious views. 

I would not have my friend immagine that altho’ I look on 
this thought of his, if ever effected, as my ruin, that I can 
ever blame him for taking that part ; he has conferr’d more 
obligations on me than I can repay in my whole life ;_ there- 
fore am not in a state to press him to banish it out of his mind ; 
I can only set before him how dreadful the day, that gives 
me the Crown will appear to me, if I have not him in my 
Ministry and I leave to him to see if he can no way palliate 
to himself the accepting the said offer. 

P.S. I hope Lady Bute and the young family are better. 


28 


DECEMBER 1758 
See Nos. 25-7. ne 
ine. 


Nothing can fill my heart with greater joy than my friends 
determining to take no part rashly. I am extremely sensible 


1 Temple’s letter notifying Bute of this appointment is dated ‘‘Tuesday” 
and can be assigned to 19 December from his letter to George Grenville printed 
in the Grenville Papers, i, 279-80. 

2 From the point of view of Bute’s prospects of becoming minister in the 
next reign. See Nos. 25-6. 

3 They had caught measles. 
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of the many truths in his most kind letter, and shall as early 
as possible follow the advice he gives me init. As to examining 
how I can trust my own courage, I am as sure as I can be of 
anything in life that let things go ever so ill, my steadiness, 
warmth on proper occasions, and resolution shall never be 
wanting. 

I hope the change the Doctor has made in the medicine 
have had the desired effect on Lady Bute. 


20 
SATURDAY, 20 JANUARY 1759 


The news of the death of Anne, the eldest daughter of George II, 
Princess Royal of England, and Princess Dowager of Orange, reached 
London on 20 January. 


Past Ten. 
My Dearest Friend, 

The melancholy account of the Princess of Orange’s death 
is arrived this morning ; I have borrow’d Lorenzi’s ! letters 
of my mother on purpose to send them you, she thinks the 
King will send over for Prss. Caroline, from the great tender- 
ness with which P. Amelia expressed herself concerning her ; 


for my part I don’t imagin the States General would agree 
to it. 


30 
CIRCA THURSDAY, 22 FEBRUARY 1759 


Early in 1759 the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel wrote pressing for a 
definite decision on the question of the marriage of his eldest daughter, 
Princess Caroline, to the Prince of Wales. This match had been planned 
by the King during his visit to Hanover in 1755, and strongly opposed by 
the Princess of Wales, who, as this letter shows, had succeeded in bitterly 
prejudicing her son against it. So far the matter had remained in abey- 
ance, but a suitable alternative candidate for the hand of Princess Caroline 
had now presented himself in the person of the Margrave of Bayreuth. 
The Duke of Brunswick’s letter has not been traced, but the Windsor 
Castle archives (George III, Private Papers, xi) contain the following letter 
from George II to the Princess of Wales, in the course of which he points 


ree : aa 
Ernest Laurenzy, Hanoverian minister at the Hague. 
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out that the match might lead to one for her eldest daughter, Augusta, 
who did in fact ultimately marry the Duke of Brunswick’s eldest son : 


ce 22) Fevr., 1750. 

*“ Madame, Ra 
Le Duc de Wolfenbuttel pendant mon dernier sejour a hannover 
m/aiant propose le marriage de sa fille La Psse. Caroline avec votre 
fils ainé, j’ai regarde cette proposition comme fort avantageuse, pour 
le bien de mes Etats. Elle est trés bien elevée, a beaucoup de maniéres, 
et est trés aimable de toute sa personne. Comme je connois le grand 
ascendant que vous avez sur votre fils, que je ne pretends pas gener, et 
que je crois que ce seroit un moyen d’etablir Auguste, et qu’il se presente 
un marriage sortable pour la Psse. Caroline, je suis presse par le Duc 
de lui donner une reponse. Je l’attends de vous Madame et je ne 


manquerai pas de la lui faire savoir. 
George R.” 


Nine 

I am impatient to know how my Dearest Friend finds him- 
self after the fatigues of yesterday ; I hope he will send me 
word whether his complaints lessen. 

The more I think of the D. of Br[unswick’s] letter, the 
more I am incens’d against him ; it manifestly shows a mind 
greatly imbitter’d against our part of the family and a certain 
pride that generaly attends those petty Princes. I think 
Knf[yphausen]! would have acted more prudently in not 
communicating the identical letter, but only the purport of 
it; for now (tho’ there should not be another Princess in 
Germany likely to make me happy) I would never consent to 
take one out of that House. 


1 One of the Prussian ministers in London. In March, Newcastle reported 
that he had learned from Viry a “ secret anecdote of great curiosity indeed, viz. 
that they were pleas’d with me at Leicester House, as they knew, I had taken 
no part in the late transaction of the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the 
Princess of Brunswick; in which both my Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt and M. 
Kniphausen had been dabbling. That they knew or suspected at L.H. that Mr. P. 
did it to get a support to himself by promoting the marriage with the Princess 
with whom the P. of W. should be married’ (Newcastle to Hardwicke, 17 March 
1759; Add. MS. 32889, f. 124). 

That was all that Newcastle learnt of the affair at the time, but in August 
1761, after the announcement of the engagement of George III to Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Bute told him that “ Baron Knyphausen, 
about two years ago, applied to the Prince of Wales and the Princess Dowager of 
Wales to consent to the marriage of the then Prince of Wales with the eldest 
Princess of the House of Brunswick (who is since married). And Lord Bute said, 
that if that Court had conducted themselves according to his advice, that Princess 
of Brunswick would now have been upon the throne ; that His Lordship told 
Knyphausen, that they had taken something amiss, that therefore they should wait, 
and it might, or it would, come right, but they must have patience ; instead 
of which the marriage was made with the Margrave of Bareuth ” (Newcastle to 
Hardwicke, 1 August 1761 ; Add. MS. 32926, f. 128). 
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3 I 
EARLY JULY 1759 


Prince Ferdinand opened the campaign of 1759 by retiring before the 
French into Germany. 
past twelve. 


I send my dearest friend the enclosed letters that contain 
but little news; Hinuber understands from Meyer! that 
Prince Ferdinand has ordered five hundred waggons from 
Hanover to carry his magazine to Fege Sege which is beyond 
Bremen though at the same time ’tis said he is removed to 
Osnabruck which is rather advancing towards Munster, the 
Landgrave is going to Gluckstadt in Holstein, thinking Bremen 
not a secure retreat ; notwithstanding this for the present 
black appearance of things in Germany the K[ing]’s opinion 
of Prince Ferdinand daily increases, he has ordered Sporken 
the Commander of the Hanoverian Troops for the future 
entirely to follow the Prince’s orders and that he shall not be 
blamed on any fresh invasion in the Electorate, but Prince 
Ferdinand gains all the honour on a victory, and the whole 
blame if things fall out unfortunately. 


32 
TUESDAY, 24 JULY 1759 


Endorsed “‘ 24 July, 1759’. 


; 12 o’clk. 
My Dearest Friend, 


You know how pleas’d I have been with the idea of 
the regiment in question, and will stand godfather to it with 
great pleasure ;% it suits our present plan + extrem’ly, and I 
most sincerely wish for the sake of my Country, that at this 


1 Probably J. E. Meier, one of the Hanoverian Secretaries of State. 
' Grn ernese wrote to ae on 3 July : “ The King’s confidence in Prince 
erdinand increases every day. He has sent him the fullest 
thinks best ’”? (H.M.C., Stopford Sackville, i, 56). perini ak ak 
_3 Lord Pulteney, or in other words his father, Lord Bath, had offered to 
raise a regiment of 1000 men at his own expense, and had asked the Prince of 
Wales to stand godfather to it. Lord Bath was engaged in a struggle with Lord 
Fle for eae ST cea eee and this regiment, patronised by 
e Prince of Wales and named the Royal Vol i 
(Namier, Structure of Politics, 325 et seq.) " cn eee Sie aaa gene 
4 See the next letter, 
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dangerous crisis I could have a dozen opportunitys of the same 
kind. 

You will therefore acquaint Lord Poulteny with my 
acceptance of this compliment ; pray come early for I fancy 
this day will furnish matter for much discourse, I ever remain, 
my Dearest Friend 

most affectionately yours 
George P. 


ce) 
THURSDAY, 26 JULY 1759 


This refers to the Prince of Wales’s application for permission to join 
the Army during the invasion scare in 1759. A copy of the Prince’s 
letter to the King is in the Bute MSS. and runs as follows : 


« Sir, Kew, 20th July, 1759. 


I beg leave to lay myself at Your Majesty’s feet, humbly to offer 
up a petition, in the success of which I feel extrem’ly interested ; While 
this Country remained in tranquillity, I thought my time best employ’d 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of all matters peculiarly suited to 
my situation ; but now that every part of the Nation is arming for its 
defence, I cannot bear the thoughts of continuing in this inactive state. 

When Your Majesty’s Kingdoms are threaten’d ; a quiet retreat 
ill becomes my birth and station. 

Permit me therefore humbly to request of Your Majesty to give 
me an opportunity of convincing the world that I am neither unworthy 
of my high situation, nor of the blood that fills my veins ; Your Majesty’s 
known valour will diffuse its influence on my head, and make the presence 
of your grandson an encouragement to your people, a terror to the 
enemy, and join’d to his own resolution, may in some measure supply 
his want of experience in military affairs, and enable him to support 
with dignity the post of danger, which he esteems the post of honour. 

I earnestly beseech Your Majesty to receive this humble request 
with your accustom’d goodness. I intended to have made it in person 
on Tuesday, but too great anxiety kept me silent, and the fear of that 
returning reduces me to the necessity of having recourse in this manner 
to Your Majesty’s favour and indulgence. I remain, Sir, 

Your Majesty’s most dutiful, most humble, and most obedient 
grandson, subject and servant, 

George ” 


This vaguely worded application was understood to refer to the 
Commandership-in-Chief, to which Leicester House feared that the Duke 
of Cumberland might be recalled in the event of a French invasion. Hard- 
wicke suggested that it had been directly copied ‘‘ from the step, which 
the late Prince of Wales took in 1745, before the Duke was sent into Scot- 
land, when he sent for Your Grace, Lord Harrington, and myself, separately, 


~ 
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and employed us all three to press the King that he might be sent to com- 
mand the forces in Scotland against the Rebels ” (Hardwicke to Newcastle, 
21 July 1759; Add. MS. 32893, f. 202). George IV, as Prince of Wales, 
made a similar application. The move, in fact, seems to have been one 
which instinctively occurred to heirs-apparent of the period as a means 
of embarrassing the government in a national emergency. In this case it 
took Newcastle, whom the King had consulted, so long to concoct a suitable 
reply that Leicester House became impatient, and on Thursday, 26 July, 
Bute wrote to Pitt complaining of the delay and asking him to do his best 
to obtain an early and favourable answer (Bute’s letter is printed but mis- 
dated in the Chatham Correspondence). For a full account of the affair see 
Namier, England etc. 115-17. 


If my Dearest Friend thinks the writing to Pitt necessary 
I am certain tis impossible to word the letter in a more proper 
manner ; I find the longer the thing is delay’d the more my 
eagerness for its success is encreas’'d. The K[ing] and those 
he has consulted have treated [me] with less regard than they 
would have dar’d to have done any Member of Parliament ; 
I hope you will agree with me in thinking that if this just 
request is refused that for my own honour, dignity, and charac- 
ter, I may keep no measures with these counsellors who have 
not prevented the K[ing] treating me with such unheard of 
contempt ; the longer I live the more I shall see how little 
any trust can be placed in most men except yourself, I daily 
return Heaven thanks for having met with such a friend as 
you who alone can make me think well of human nature, you 
having as many good qualities as the generality of people 
have bad ones. 

past seven. 


34 
SATURDAY, 28 JULY 1759 


See No, 33- The King’s reply, to which this refers, was the joint pro- 
duction of Pitt, Holdernesse, and Newcastle. It was delivered to the Prince 
of Wales on the morning of 28 July and ran as follows : 


; “Kensington, 27th July 1759. 
I received your letter which is a mark of duty to me, and have 
the highest satisfaction in your spirit and zeal for the defence of my 


Kingdoms. It is my intention to give you, on a proper occasion, an 
opportunity of exerting them. 


George R.”’ 
(Add. MS. 328093, ff. 316, 318, 347, 349, and 407-10.) : 


You will see by H.M. letter how shuffling it is and unworthy 
of a British Monarch ; the conduct of this old K. makes me 
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asham’d of being his grandson; he treats me in the same 
manner, his knave and counsellor the D. of N. does all people, 
for this answer by some may be look’d upon as agreeing to 
my petition, by those who think further, as an absolute 
refusal. 

I am going to carry a copy of this unworthy letter to my 
mother. 


oh 
MONDAY, 30 JULY 1759 


See Nos. 33-4. This letter refers to Pitt’s interview with Bute, and to 
the Prince of Wales’s audience with the King, both on go July. 


I am not much surpriz’d at this insolence of Pitt’s, he has 
long shown a want of regard both of you my Dearest Friend 
and consequently of myself. 

I am going to dress for Court, and am upon pins least my 
request should be refus’d, would [it] be totally improper for 
me to go as a volunteer if the K refuses my petition for I 
really cannot remain immur’d at home like a girl whilst all 
my countrymen are preparing for the field and a brother 
younger than me allow’d to go in quest of the enemy; if 
anything should pass at Court,! I will instantly send you a 
note. 

Past 12. 


1 The Prince’s reception, and the upshot of the whole affair, are described 
by Newcastle in the following letter, which also throws light on Pitt’s alleged 
““insolence ”’, z.e. his failure to insist that the King should comply with his grand- 
son’s wishes : 

“The Prince of Wales came, and had an audience of the King on Monday, 
which lasted some seconds. ‘The King told me, the Prince said, He came to thank 
His Majesty for his promises. The King said, I will send to you, or let you know, 
when the occasion happens, or some words I suppose to that purpose... . 
Mr P. told me on Monday morning, that he had, that day, seen my Lord Bute ; 
that he found something more was expected to be done ; and that immediately. 
That he should never make his court to the Prince of Wales by proposing any 
thing that could really affect the King’s authority, but that he thought trifles 
were to be complied with. He extolld extremely the innocence of the Prince of 
Wales’s conduct ; he lamented (and in that I join’d with him) the very recluse 
manner in which he lived; that therefore any occasion of bringing him out, of 
shewing him should be readily embraced. That Lord Bute said that a proper occasion 
was a putt off. Nobody could tell, when that would or might happen. ‘That he 
(Mr Pitt) did not know, whether what he was going to propose to me, would satisfy 
ornot. But that however it ought to satisfy and that was sufficient for him (Mr Pitt). 
That he should not be for giving the Prince of Wales any commission of Captain- 
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SUNDAY, 5 AUGUST 1759 


This letter refers to the misleading accounts of the battle of Zillichau, 
between the Prussians under General Wedell, and the Russians, which 
reached London on 5 August. 


I am glad Wedel gives so good an account of the Russians ; 
but as to the affairs on the Weser they look worse and worse ; ' 
I fear this is entir’ly owing to the partiality 2 has for that 
horrid Electorate which has always liv’d upon the very vitals 
of this poor Country; I should say more and perhaps with 


General ; nay, not any commission at all, neither regiment, nor command. But 
that he would propose that the King should order the Prince of Wales to review 
the Regiments of Guards, to go to Chatham Lines or the camp at Portsmouth, 
but always with Lord Ligonier, the Commander-in-Chief ; and that the King might 
ask the Prince How he found things and the Prince return to Kew. This was all 
he meant, and surely this was little or nothing. I told Mr. Pitt, that the King 
would naturally say that this was drawing him on, by degrees; and that the same 
arguments which would be now used with His Majesty to do this would after- 
wards be used to engage him to go farther. Mr. Pitt said, there was no foundation 
for that ; that the granting a reasonable thing was no reason for an unreasonable 
one. I told him, reasonable, and unreasonable, always depended upon the opinion of 
the particular persons. But I asked him, putting the question upon myself, sup- 
pose the King should ask me, if then it is so, if anything farther should be asked, 
will you promise me not to advise me to comply ? What answer Mr. Pitt should 
you or I give to such a question? To that, to be sure, give no such promise” 
(Add. MS. 32893, ff. 408 et seq.). 

Newcastle promised to talk the matter over with Lady Yarmouth and on 
3 August received a note from her “‘¢o try it’’, which, he says: ‘‘ I did in the 
best manner I could. At first I had an absolute negative, with many pretty strong 
expressions. I explained the thing and the consequence as innocently as I could ; 
and all I could get at last was : ‘ Well, we will talk about it when you return 
from Sussex’ ” (Add. MS. 32893, f. 480). The failure of the Duke’s efforts was 
reported to Bute by Pitt in the following letter : 

““My Dear Lord, Augt. 6th, 1759. 

_ It is with most real concern that I acquaint Your Lordship that I have 
nothing satisfactory to impart on the very interesting subject you did me the 
honour to mention in our last conversation. Endeavours, sincere and earnest, 
have not been wanting, but hitherto difficulties and repugnancies, hard to be 
eradicated in age, oppose themselves so strongly as to leave me in the utmost 
solicitude for the success of the expedients suggested and which import so highly 
the Royal Family and the Nation. I would fain hope that no final resolution is 
absolutely taken, and that, as I am sure all possible endeavours will be again 
try’d, they may be attended with success to the wish of every honest man in 
England. I am ever, 

my Dear Lord Butes most faithful and affectionate humble servant 


Pae Werrkittce 
(Bute MSS. Bute’s reply is printed in Namier, ut supra, 117.) 

1 These remarks refer to Prince Ferdinand’ 
on 1 August with the battle of Minden. 

athe King, 


s retreat, which had already ended 
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more anger did not my clock show tis time to dress for Court. 
Adieu my dearest Friend. 


past 12 


I have ordered Bacon on Government ! to be carry’d to 
Kew, but cannot find any book that resembles the one you 
mention’d yesterday. 


ai) 
SATURDAY, 11 AUGUST 1759 


At the battle of Minden Lord George Sackville, whether from cowardice 
or from other motives, failed to obey with sufficient promptitude an order 
from Prince Ferdinand to bring the British cavalry into action. On the 
day after the battle Prince Ferdinand issued an order of thanks to the 
army, stating that if the cavalry under Lord George had been com- 
manded by Lord Granby the victory would have been more complete. 
On 11 August Bute received a letter from Sackville justifying his own 
conduct and enclosing an official letter to Holdernesse, asking to be recalled 
from his command, but leaving it to Bute’s discretion whether the letter 
should be delivered or not (Bute MSS.). Bute did not interfere with the 
delivery of the letter and Sackville was informed on 14 August that he 
had the King’s permission to return forthwith to England, leaving the 
command to Lord Granby (Add. MSS. 32893, f. 4.50, and 32894, f. 167). 


Nine. 

I am much hurt for this affair, as I thought Lord G 
would have been a very useful man; I yet hope he will be 
able to set things right at the Army; Elliots? letter is un- 
doubtedly writ by his order, so that that gives us but little 
insight into the affair; unless P. Ferdinand is very certain 
of what he alledges, he acts most impiously in this attack, 
and let the thing be as it will I think it is pretty pert for a 
little German Prince to make publick any fault he finds with 
the English Commander, without first waiting for instructions 
from the King on so delicate a matter. 

I sincer’ly pity your situation in being forc’d to advise 
this in my opinion injur’d man, at least in some degree, but 
think you the only man with whom one’s reputation and honour 
can with safety be trusted ; 


1 Nathaniel Bacon’s Historical and Political Observations — recommended by Pitt 
to his nephew as “‘ without exception, the best and most instructive book we have 
on matters of that kind ”’ (Chatham Correspondence, i, 109). 

2 General Elliot, afterwards Lord Heathfield. He had written to Bute justi- 
fying Sackville’s conduct (Bute MSS.). 
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I will not detain my Dearest Friend with any more com- 
ments on this unhappy affair. ; 

I shall carefully avoid any questions that may draw this 
affair upon the tapis. 


38 
CIRCA TUESDAY, 4 SEPTEMBER 1759 


This refers to the death of Princess Elizabeth, on 4 September, aged 
eighteen, of an inflammation of the bowels, i.e. appendicitis. She is 
described as the most intelligent of the family, but ‘‘ extremely deformed and 
homely ” (Walpole, George I, iii, 24). 

Past eleven. 
My Dearest Friend, 

I write to you on an occasion that nothing but your 
friendship can assist in; my dearest sister whom I have 
lost always desir’d me to prevent her being open’d; I look 
upon this as the dying command of a sincere friend ;_there- 
fore do prevail with mother my Dearest Lord to oppose this 
in case it should be propos’d ; I am sure the King would never 
think of it should he know a dying sister requested and that 
it would be agreeable to those she left behind ; Ly Augusta ! 
says it would be a great consolation to her if this operation 
were not perform’d ; she crys most bitterly concerning it, is 
ready to write to the King to prevent it and got me to speak 
to my mother concerning it (who seem’d not averse to our 
request) ; I therefore afresh desire you to interest yourself in 
this affair as it will greatly console my sister and myself. 

My mother bears our common loss surprizingly ; you will 
see the necessity of this my request, and hope think of the 
properest method of putting it in execution. 


39 
FRIDAY, 7 SEPTEMBER 1759 


ihems great news’ referred to in this letter was Boscawen’s victory 
over La Clue’s fleet : received on 7 September. 


T thank my Dearest Friend a thousand times for sending me 
last night this great news, the best I have long heard for this 
™ George III’s eldest sister. It had been one of Frederick’s affectations to 


revert to the old English style of ‘‘ Lady ” for his daughters, instead 
rever h l ; of the styl 
Princess’, which had been introduced by the Hanover dynasty. er 
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poor country ; I shall instantly send it to my mother, thinking 
it will much please her. 

I have attempted this morning to read but find it impossible 
as yet to do any thing except think of that dear sister I have 
lost, who was a friend as well as relation ; with whom I had 
flattered myself to live till Heaven thought proper to take me 
out of this world ; but Almighty Providence has directed it 
otherwise, certainly much more for her happiness. 

I shall always with gratitude remember your affectionate 
conduct to me on this most melancholy occasion ; you are the 
only true comforter I have left; I shall therefore try to get 
the better of my deep affliction, for as to thinking of her, the 
happiness she either does or will enjoy must with time come 
to be a comfort even to us who are now hurt with the loss 


of her.! 


1 Bute’s reply of the same date has been preserved in original in the Windsor 
Archives and is as follows : 

“T am not at all surprised to find by my Prince’s letter, that serious study 
proves irksome ; where the heart has met with a violent convulsion, tis long before 
reason entirely resumes its empire ; you have had a great loss, my dear Sir; a 
companion, sister, friend ; but you have advantages to bear it that few of your 
age, still fewer of your rank, enjoy. Accustomed from your childhood to look 
up to Heaven, you can in the day of afliction put full confidence in Him who 
gives and resumes at pleasure; who being infinitely good, as well as omniscient 
and omnipotent, cannot take delight in poor mortal sufferings ; He who can 
read that book of fate He Himself dictates, is frequently most compassionate 
when wee smarting under grinding sorrow, think him most severe ; tis infinite 
consolation, Sir, to be able to take fast hold on our great Creator, our best Pre- 
server, in all the good or bad that happens to us ; to have our souls so pure, our 
consciences so free, that opprest with misery wee may at once fly to Him, our best 
and surest friend, open all our griefs unto Him, implore His assistance, deprecate 
His wrath and finally submit entirely to His high will, fully convinced that as 
nothing can befall us, without His almighty fiat, or sufferance, neither can any 
thing finally hurt us, if wee serve Him faithfully. Poor short sighted creatures, 
wee are for ever reasoning on single events ; could wee perceive at one view, the 
whole plan of omnipotence ; the reasons consequently of this or that event ; 
wee should, I make no doubt, feell a double passion, and in the midst of human 
sufferings, be adoring the tender hand inflicting them. ‘Thoughts like this, Sir 
(that I make no doubt occur to you frequently) turn evil into blessings ; and 
render us after every tryal of this kind, better men, warmer friends, nobler and 
more exalted creatures; but I must not tire you Sir; tho it were easy to write 
whole sheets on this subject ; let me finish with inculcating one great truth ; 
you are the second person in a most extensive polished Empire ; you will please 
God be the first. To act so supreme a part well is perhaps the height of human 
wisdom ; and yet virtue, religion, joined to nobility of sentiment, will support a 
Prince better and make a people happier, than all the abilitys of an Augustus 
with the heart of a Tiberious; the inference I draw from this is that a Prince 
ought to endeavour in all his thoughts and actions to excell his people in virtue, 
piety, generosity, nobility of sentiment ; that when they have occasion to approach 
him, they may do it with love and veneration ; and feell he merits, by his own 
virtue, and not the fickle dye of fortune, the vast superiority he enjoys above them. 

Friday morn, past ten.” 
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40 
FRIDAY, 19 OCTOBER 1759 
This letter refers to the news of the fall of Quebec. 


Near Eight. 
Heaven be prais’d for this great news it puts an end to the 
French dominion in America, and will enable us to have some 
troops from that quarter: I am sorry that poor Wolfe has 
not lived to be rewarded for his gallant behaviour. 
If my Dearest Friend does not want to go earlier, I shall 
be ready to receive him a little before ten. 


41 
SATURDAY, 10 NOVEMBER 1759 
Dated by the reference to the Birthday Ball at St. James’s. 


Six. 
My Dearest Friend, 

By your sending the K Speech,' I fear you don’t 
intend to come out to night, or more truly that you do not 
think it prudent to do so; I therefore flatter myself that I 
shall [see] you much better tomorrow. 

As to the Speech I don’t think it is worded as it might have 
been, but immagin there must have been some overtures with 
regard to a peace else that would not probably have been 
touch’d upon ; my mother thinking you would not want it 
desires to keep it till tomorrow, else I should have sent it by 
the bearer. 

I was about seven minutes before one at Court, but the 
Levee ? had been over above five minutes, so that I have not 
been able to learn anything concerning my admission into the 
House of Lords ;3 if you think I ought to enquire I can 


* The draft of the King’s Speech on the forthcoming opening of Parliament. 
2 Levees were normally held on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, but 
10 November “ being the anniversary of the King’s birthday, there was a numerous 
and brilliant appearance of the nobility, foreign ministers and other persons of 


distinction to compliment H.M. on that occasion... .” (London Chronicle, 
10 November 1759.) 


3 See No. 42. 
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easily do it tomorrow, but leave that to your consideration, 
and hope you will in the morning just let me know how you 
find yourself. 

‘Cheri has contrary to custom ordered my sister to 
dance country dances to night,! and to acquaint my mother 
that it is his orders ; Lady Augusta thinks this most improper,? 
but my mother says she must obey the K. orders, and that 
all the blame will fall on him. Princess Amelia; has try’d to 
prevent the K—— from ordering it; but he remains fix’d in 
his improper resolution. 


42 
TUESDAY, 13 NOVEMBER 1759 


The Prince of Wales took his seat in the House of Lords on the opening 
of Parliament on 13 November 1759. 


Near Nine. 
My Dearest Friend, 

I think it best for fear of mistake just to put down the 
forms as I understood you yesterday that if I have made any 
mistake I may prevent it when in the House of Lords. 

I am to be by two at the House, go and robe in the Keeper’s 
Chamber where the Patent and Writ are to be given to the 
Ld. in Waiting, who must carry them to the House, I must 
then deliver them to the Keeper, take my seat as Prince of 
Wales, then on the Commission being read sit on the Wool 
Sack among the rest of the Commissioners ; after the Lords 
are unrob’d take the oaths. 

I think this was the substance of what you learnt from the 
Speaker ; I am desirous to know whether I am not to put on 
my hat on taking my seat ; if anything else should occur I 
wish you would just write me word, also whether I am to 
unrobe before I take the oaths. 

I cannot conclude without desiring to hear how your throat 
is to-day, for I fear the night air may have done it harm. 

N.B. I forgot to mention yesterday that Ld. Bathurst 4 
recommended Trotter for upholsterer ; I told I intended that 
for Vile and had spoke to you concerning it, as looking on that 


t At the ball given at St. James’s in honour of the Birthday. It was opened 
by the Prince of Wales and his sister. 

2 In view of the Princess Elizabeth’s death. 

3 The King’s daughter. 4 The Prince of Wales’s Treasurer. 


D 
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as under the Groom of the Stole, who as such acted in the 
capacity of Chamberlain, whilst the Treasurer only officiated 
below stairs. 


43 
CIRCA FRIDAY, 16 NOVEMBER 1759 


Lord Temple, who was persona ingrata to George II, had applied for 
the second time for the Garter, and, on its being again refused, had resigned, 
knowing that his resignation would involve Pitt’s, and thus threatening 
to bring down the government in the middle of the war. On 16 November 
he withdrew his resignation, having secured a promise of the Garter. 
The indignation expressed by the Prince of Wales in the following letter 
was caused not by these tactics but by Temple’s having acted without 
informing Leicester House (Add. MS. 32899, f. 33). 


Was there ever such an instance of neglect as the one my 
Dearest Friend has just communicated to me; I see this 
proud, overbearing man daily looks on us with more and more 
disdain, this is a treatment insufferable, we must my Dearest 
Friend look out for other men than those we have hitherto 
been connected with ; nothing but the high opinion I have of 
your friendship for me, as well as of your ability’s, can make 
me draw on a single hour longer with them ; what men in 
this country owe so much to my name as these Gre[nville]s, 
and consequently to your goodness for them ; and with what 
ingratitude have we not met with ; I could write you volumes 
if I attempted enumerating the many insolencys we have 
received from that faithless band. Adieu. 


44 
SUNDAY, 23 DECEMBER 1759 


This letter refers to a warrant, issued under the Privy Seal on 22 De- 
cember 1759, ordering the Treasury to pay quarterly as from 10 October 
1759 £35,000 per annum without account to the Prince of Wales from 
monies of the Civil List in the Exchequer, i.e. formally settling on him the 
income which he had hitherto enjoyed only during the King’s pleasure. 


Past Seven. 
I mean to send my Dearest Friend tomorrow my thoughts 
on his most kind conversation the other day, I shall now only 
trouble him, with what little news I have pick’d up. 
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*Tis said that an express is arrived from Ireland with the 
account of a fresh rising and that the people were armed, 
whether there is any truth in this I know not.! 

Lord Bathurst was with me to day, the Privy Seal was 
passed last night, he will send it me as soon as he receives it ; 
he dropped something with regard to Warrants, I told him I 
would grant none at present, for that in case my income is not 
soon encreas’d, I shall retrench the number of my family ; 
he thinks he cannot receive my money for the future from the 
Exchequer without a Warrant, I thinking this only a plea to 
secure himself, said I did not see any reason for the Exchequer’s 
making any difficulty’s but I should wish to know my Dearest 
Friend’s sentiments concerning it. 

L[egge’s] letter ? makes me more incens’d against him than 
ever; it is drawn up in his usual tricking manner; my 
Dearest Friend we must look out for new tools our old one’s 
having all deserted us; if I am but steady and have your 
assistance, we may make them all smart for their ingratitude. 

P.S. My Mother has desired me to acquaint you that she 
is busy reading the doctrine of shocking electricity. 


a) 


? WINTER 1759-60 


There is no means of dating this and No. 46 except that they appear 
to lead up to the confession made in No. 47. 


I should not trouble my Dearest Friend with this, were it 
not just to set a few things regarding what he said last night 
in a more exact light than I have perhaps done before. 

The warm expressions he brought out give me some hope 
that I may still prevent the losing his friendship ; 

As to what he hinted at, but in the most kind manner 
kept in; that I can with the greatest truth assure him I have 
long wished to communicate, indeed it has two or three times 


1 Riots in Dublin caused by the rumour of an intended union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

2 Of 13 December 1759 (printed in Some Account of the Character of the late 
Rt. Hon. Henry Bilson Legge, 1764), about the Hampshire election, where he had 
refused to stand down for Lord Carnarvon’s candidate, Simeon Stuart, who 
was supported by Leicester House. 
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been almost out, had not on those occasions a certain diffidence 
seized me with regard to the lessening me in his opinion. I 
hope he will with his usual indulgence agree to talk over the 
whole of last night’s conversation again this evening when he 
comes home with me that I may have an opportunity of opening 
my breast entirely to him ; this once done, I flatter myself 
*twill be impossible for him in futurity to accuse me of either 
reserve or want of that warm friendship which alone can make 
his situation bearable; indeed no pains shall be wanting in 
me to convince him that I am desirous of daily opening my 
heart to him; and I am (tho not partial to myself) almost 
certain that when my Dearest Friend has had a thorough 
explanation with me, he will not think I have been so much 
wanting in frankness as that the appearances to the contrary 
have been caus’d by a certain misjudg’d fear of appearing not 
to his mind; tho’ at the same time I ought ever to have 
consider’d that he is very indulgent with regard to the follys 
of youth, and that anything that has the least colour of cool- 
ness or reserve, shocks his generous nature more than any other 
thing that can happen. 
8 o'clock 


46 
? WINTER 1759-60 


See No. 45. Partly printed in Namier, England etc. 103-4. 


Near Twelve. 
My Dearest Friend, 

I mean to lay my whole breast naked before you and 
therefore shall in the course of this epistle touch on a string 
that prudence bids me be silent on, but your repeated acts of 
friendship would meet with a very unsuitable return, if I kept 
you in the least in the dark. 

Your most friendly conversation the other day, has if pos- 
sible bound me more than ever to you ; it has shown me how 
much I have been to blame, and has made me resolve to be 
very careful for the future even in the greatest trifles, for every 
step of a Prince is of consequence, but more particularly so in 
my case, the tooth of malice having been employ’d against 
me ; a proper steadiness of conduct added to your friendship 
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will carry me hereafter with honor through the difficultys I 
shall meet with from the ingratitude of some, the pusilanimity 
and enmity of others; the game will ever be in my favor 
unless I fall into some of the snares youth is so often subject to. 

This leads me to what I in the beginning hinted to ; you 
have often accused me of growing grave and thoughtful, it is 
entirely owing to a daily encreasing admiration of the fair sex, 
which I am attempting with all the phylosophy and resolution 
I am capable of to keep under, I should be asham’d after 
having so long resisted the charms of those divine creatures 
now to become their prey ; Princes when once in their hands 
make miserable figures, the annals of France and the present 
situation of Government in the Kingdom I the most love,! are 
convincing proofs of ; when I have said this you will plainly 
feel how strong a struggle there is between the boiling youth 
of 21 years and prudence, the last I hope will ever keep the 
upper hand, indeed if I can weather it, but a few years, marriage 
will put a stop to this combat in my breast, I believe you will 
agree with me that application is the only aid I can give to 
reason, that by keeping the mind constantly employ’d is a 
likely means of preserving those passions in due subordination 
to it; believe me I will with the greatest assiduity attempt to 
make all that progress which your good counsels, if properly 
attended to have reason to expect. 


A] 
WINTER 1759-60 


**Lady Sarah Lennox, not fifteen, as beautiful as girl could be, struck 
the King at her arrival in England and first coming to Court in Novr., 
1759” (Fox’s Memoir, 26 ; printed in Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox). 
The reference to Lady Sarah’s arrival in the fourth paragraph of this 
letter, and to “next summer” in No. 48, show that this must have been 
written after November 1759 and before the summer of 1760. 


Past Seven. 
My Dearest Friend, 
I flattered myself I should have seen you at my mother’s 
this morning but I suppose you chose rather to avoid me till I 
had laid my thoughts before you. 


1 The reference is to George II and Lady Yarmouth. 
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I most sincerely thank you for your kind letter, it encourages 
me to write without disguise ; if I say things you think im- 
proper, impute them to the violence of my love. 

I did not write this morning expecting any aleviation to 
my present misery except that of opening my soul to a sincere 
friend ; but finding my melancholy increases and feeling 
culpable in having kept you so long in the dark, I resolv’d to 
acquaint you with it, who I am sure will pity me. 

What I now lay before you I never intend to communicate 
to any one; the truth is the D. of Richmond’s sister ariv’d 
from Ireland towards the middle of Novr., I was struck with 
her first appearance at St. James’s, my passion has been 
encreas’d every time I have since beheld her ; her voice is 
sweet she seems sensible has a thorough sense of her obligations 
to her sister Lady Kildare, in short she is every thing I can 
form to myself lovely. 

I am daily grown unhappy, sleep has left me, which never 
was before interrupted by any reverse of fortune ; I protest 
before God I never have had any improper thought with 
regard to her ; I don’t deny having often flatter’d myself with 
hopes that one day or other you would consent to my raising 
her to a Throne ; thus I mince nothing to you ; the other day 
I heard it suggested as if the D. of Marlborough made up 
to her. I shift’d my grief till retired to my chamber where 
I remained for several hours in the depth of despair, I be- 
lieve this was said without foundation at least I will flatter 
myself so. 

Having now laid the whole before you I submit my happi- 
ness to you who are the best of friends, whose friendship I 
value if possible above my love for the most charming of her 
sex ; if you can give me no hopes how to be happy I surrender 
my fortune into your hands, and will keep my thoughts even 
from the dear object of my love, grieve in silence, and never 
trouble you more with this unhappy tale ; for if I must either 
lose my friend or my love, I will give up the latter, for I esteme 
your friendship above every earthly joy ; if on the contrary 
you can devise any method for my keeping my love without 
forfeiting your friendship, I shall be more bound to you than 
ever, and shall thank Heaven for the thought of writing to you 
on this subject. 

On the whole let me preserve your friendship, and tho’ my 
heart should break, I shall have the happy reflexion in dying 
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that I have not been altogether unworthy of the best of friends 
tho’ unfortunate in other things. 
Pray let me have a line from you to night.! 


48 


WINTER 1759-60 
See No. 47. 


near Seven. 

As I do not imagine I shall have the pleasure of seeing my 
Dearest Friend to night, I take this method of most earnestly 
thanking him, for his good advice on Thursday ; I have now 
more obligations to him than ever before ; he has thoroughly 
convinced me of the impropriety of marrying a country 
woman ; the interest of my country ever shall be my first 
care, my own inclinations shall ever submit to it; I am born 
for the happiness or misery of a great nation, and consequently 
must often act contrary to my passions; I will by every 
method attempt to render the thoughts of marriage less dis- 
agreable to me, as it must sooner or later come to pass; I 
should wish we could next summer by some method or other 
get some account of the various Princesses in Germany, that 
binds me to nothing, and would save a great deal of trouble 
when ever I consent to enter into those bonds; I thought the 
just setting down my resolution never to marry an English 
woman would please my Dearest Friend, and convince him 
his honest intentions the other night have not been without 
effect. 


1 The Bute Papers contain the draft of Bute’s reply : 
““ Wednesday. 

My Dear Prince’s kind confidential letter is of too great consequence to 
return an immediate answer ; not but God knows my dear Sir, I with the 
utmost grief tell it you, the case admits not of the smallest doubt ; however I 
will carry your letter with me to the country, weigh every circumstance, and 
then like an honest man, a most devoted servant, and a faithful friend, lay 
the whole before you ; think Sir in the mean time, who you are, what is your 
birth right, what you wish to be, and prepare your mind with a resolution 
to hear the voice of truth, for such alone shall come from me, however painful 
the office, duty and friendship and a thousand other ties, commands me, and 
I will obey tho’ death looked me in the face.” 
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49 
WINTER 1759-60 


In continuation of No. 48, which Bute appears to have interpreted to 
mean that the Prince of Wales desired to marry “ next summer ”’. 


On receiving your note I find my Dearest Friend intimates 
something I did not mean in my letter this morning ; you 
seem to think of the most important step to my happiness, but 
I can never agree to alter my situation whilst this Old Man ! 
lives; I will rather undergo anything ever so disagreeable 
than put my trust in him for a single moment in an affair of 
such delicacy ; my Dearest Friend will, I am sure, entirely 
agree with me, I shall, therefore, only add that I hope the 
dose you are to take tonight will have its desir’d effect. 


Nine. 


5O 
? WINTER 1759-60 


Presumably in continuation of Nos. 48-9. 


My mother and I, are very desirous to know how dear Ld. 
Bute does after his bleeding, yet hope he will not endeavour 
to write, but only send a verbal answer. 

Our evening has been spent in looking in the New Berlin 
Almanack for Princesses where three new ones have been 
found, as yet unthouht [sic] of, which you shall know when 
next Leicester House will have the pleasure of seeing you. 


Bf 
? WINTER 1759-60 


There is no means of dating this letter, but the reference to George II 


as “the old man” suggests that it was written about the same time as 


No. 49, which refers to George II in these terms. 
past seven. 


My Dearest Friend, 
I hope the exercise you have taken today and your 


? George II. 
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prudence in remaining this evening at home will entirely 
recover you by tomorrow. 

The reception at St. James was very different from what I 
expected, the old man was in as good humour as ever I saw 
him, he went so far as to make excuses for having come out 
so early on Thursday.! 


52 
CIRCA MARCH 1760 


The reference to Prince Edward’s peerage shows that this letter was 
written shortly before April 1760, when Prince Edward was created 
Duke of York. He appears to have applied for the peerage through New- 
castle, without consulting the Prince of Wales. On 29 January Newcastle 
wrote to Hardwicke: ‘“‘ When I asked, by Prince Edward’s order, for an 
answer to his request, His Majesty said when he thought proper to do it he would 
let him know. No very great politeness anywhere.’’ It was not till 28 March 
that the King’s consent was conveyed to Prince Edward (Add. MSS. 32901, 
f. 514, and 32904, f. 86). 


As I shall not see my Dearest Friend I cannot refrain myself 
the pleasure at least of writing to him. 

Various slights and indignitys are daily laid on me, by 
people from whom I might have expected a very different 
conduct ; it is therefore impossible for me to bear them any 
longer, some public mark must be given of my disapproving 
it ; I am ready to take any part my Dearest Friend can propose 
to me ; the more active the better as that will the more rouse 
my natural indolence which has been encreas’d by a kind of 
indifference to the world, owing to the number of bad charac- 
ters I daily see, and the few respectable one’s and to other 
things that are foreign to the present matter in question. 

If my Dearest Friend has no objection to my mentioning 
to my B[rother] the report of his peerage, I will speak strongly 
on it to him and probe to the bottom of it ; I should immagine 
if he has taken any step in it Lord W 2 must have had a 
hand in it; but I refer this entirely to the consideration of 
my friend. 


Seven. 


1 J.e. George II had left the drawing-room before his grandson arrived. For 
a previous similar occurrence see No. 41. 


2 No doubt Lord Waldegrave. 
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aye) 
? SUNDAY, 23 MARCH 1760 


Lord George Sackville (see No. 37) had applied for and obtained a court 
martial on his conduct at Minden. The court martial opened its pro- 
ceedings on 29 February and did not finish them till 3 April. The dilatori- 
ness of the proceedings was much criticised. On 24 March Hardwicke 
wrote to Newcastle : 

“As to indolence and want of spirit, how can it be otherwise if they 
will pitch upon such Presidents? I suppose their adjourning on Saturday 
has tended to aggravate these complaints. But really that is not to be 
wondered at after such tedious and fatiguing sittings, in such a continual 
hot bath. I don’t know that I should love fighting much, but I think I 
had rather have been with the British infantry at the battle of Minden 
than have gone thro’ such an attendance ” (Add. MS. 32903, f. 495). 


I cannot let the night elapse without just enquiring how 
my Dearest Friend does ; nothing has happen’d new at Court ; 
as to the court martial ’tis immagin’d this week will finish it ; 
some attribute yesterday’s adjournment to some confusion in 
the ministers occasion’d by the out of the way questions asked 
the witnesses, that require to be adjusted before the Court 
can proceed. 


Det 
CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 23 APRIL 1760 


The court martial found Sackville guilty of disobeying orders and 
unfit to serve the King in any military capacity, a compromise which avoided 
the death penalty while vindicating Prince Ferdinand. The King directed 
that this sentence should be published in Army Orders, where it was 
described as “ worse than death”; struck Sackville’s name out of the 
Privy Council ; and forbade him the Court. On 18 April Lady Yarmouth 
told Newcastle in confidence that Leicester House intended to continue 
to receive him. “Most extraordinary,” Hardwicke commented, ‘ But 
if they will be so absurd, what can be done, or who can interpose to prevent 
ney It eye sure I don’t know. If the King was either directly or indirectly 
to send any intimation against it, *twill be called persecution ” (Add. 
MS. 32904, ff. 430, 437, and 455). According to Walpole (George IT 
lil, 273-4); the Duke of Devonshire, as Lord Chamberlain, was ordered oe 
notify the King’s prohibition on Sackville’s appearance at Court to the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Dowager ; “and lest that should not be 
sufficient, the Vice Chamberlain was sent to acquaint Lord Bute with it 
who said, to be sure the Prince would not think of seeing Lord George 
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while it was disagreeable to His Majesty’. The Register of Bute’s Corre- 
spondence (Add. MS. 36796) contains an entry of a letter of 23 April from the 
Duke of Devonshire to Bute stating that ‘‘ the King has forbid Lord G. 
Sackville the Court ”’. 


Six o’clock. 

I meant to have acquainted my Dearest Friend of this very 
extraordinary affair half an hour ago had not my mother 
desir’'d me only to write in the evening, you being most likely 
set out by this time for Kew ; Sir William! brought the same 
extraordinary information ; I think it most injurious that I 
should receive such a message I am not under the King’s roof 
and therefore undoubtedly have the right of admitting whom 
I please without H.M. leave ; this harsh affair will be of no 
bad consequence to Ld. George, on the contrary I think it 
will open people’s eyes, and show that somebody is both judge 
and party. 


5) 


CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 23 APRIL 1760 
See No. 54. 


My Dearest Friend, 

I think the whole proceeding against Ld. George the most 
extraordinary and contrary to our constitution affair I have 
ever before met with; the ministerial reason for this is his 
being a drawn sword in your hand to keep them in order ; 
the K *s message is a true slap in the face to me, for what 
right can he in reality claim in my house ; my honour forces 
me to remain but little longer passive ; my dearest friend I 
don’t doubt sees the necessity of my taking a bolder and more 
resolute part, nothing but that can draw men to follow my 
banner ; if we look out, men may be found I suppose ready 
to take part with us ; for as to honesty, I have already lived 
long enough to know you are the only man I shall ever meet 
with who possesses that quality, and who at all times prefer 
my interest to your own ; if I were to utter all the sentiments 
of my heart on this subject, you would be troubled with quires 
of paper ; I therefore, leave it to yourself to imagine what I 
think concerning this. 


1 Sir William Irby, the Princess Dowager’s Chamberlain. 
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3 hour past nine. 


I just recollect that the last time Gen. Handeside * was at 
my levée he dropt that he should ask an audience of me 
before he went out of town now I want to know whether he 
not being a noble man I ought to receive him or no, I suppose 
it regards his grievances at not receiving some ammendment 
in his military proffesion whilst those who might be his grand- 
children get every emolument. 


56 
CIRCA APRIL 1760 


The approximate date of this letter is shown by No. 124, which refers 
to a similar application by Prince William (afterwards Duke of Gloucester), 
** two years ago”. 

% past Q. 
My Dearest Friend, 

This is to acquaint you that my brother will presently 
call on you as he told me ; he acquainted me that as I would 
not agree to his going in the army, I must permit him now to 
say that the reason he did not offer to go abroad was because 
I disapprov’d of it: I answer’d that as to his going abroad 
or ever being in the army he very well knew I never would 
agree to it, and as to his publicly declaring I would not permit 
him, that I forbid him to band my name about; that he had 
again been set on by men who were his enemies, for that his 
conduct in this as well as the rest of his life was very different 
from what it ought to be towards his eldest brother who 
would be his King and who had always had too much tender- 
ness for him. 


57 
SUNDAY, 4 MAY 1760 


Dated by the Prince of Wales. 


th May, 1760. 
My Dearest Friend, ‘ Ja 


Your conversation last night makes me think it necessary 
to trouble you with this scrawl ; undoubtedly nothing can be 


“aes R. Handasyde. He had obtained his majority in the reign of 
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more friendly than your constant endeavours to point out 
those things in me that are likely to destroy any attempts of 
raising my character; but at the same time you have so 
gentle a manner of doing this painful though necessary office, 
that I can perceive it grieves you to be forced to mention them. 

As to my taking a share in satirising people, I own it is a 
very bad habit, and the most inexcusable in me, as it is quite 
foreign from my natural turn, but it has ever been a wise 
maxim that custom is a second nature and therefore ought to 
be as much watched, and with the same ardency corrected ; 
I will for the future be on my guard against it; I look on it 
as a mean kind of art in those to whom it is natural, and in 
one of my grave disposition as highly ridiculous not to say 
worse. 

The next thing I shall touch on is your idea of opening my 
doors next winter to some few people ; I cannot agree to it 
unless you will point out some method by which I may con- 
vince the world that it has not been your fault that it has not 
sooner happen’d; I owe everything to you, and therefore 
from motives of honour, and justice as well as friendship can- 
not bear to alter in any particular that would give slander 
fresh hold to attack you, who on the contrary, this nation 
-as well as myself ought to cherish for your invariable upright- 
ness, and disinterestedness ; the late instance in the transaction 
with Mr. P.! is perhaps the strongest that ever happened to a 
man of your strong sensations ; he has shown himself the most 
ungrateful and in my mind most dishonorable of men, I can 
never bear to see him in any future Ministry ; what I still 
flatter myself is, that some method may turn up of regulating 
affairs, which may still make the Treasury not unpalatable 
to you ; if that should not happen, you will for all that be 
Minister for all men will find the only method of succeeding 
in their desires, will be by first acquainting you with what they 
mean to request before they address themselves to me; in 
short all I interest myself in is your health, for whilst my 
Dearest is near me I care not who are the tools he may think 
necessary to be in Ministry provided the blackest of hearts 2 
is not one of them ; for I look on the majority of politicians as 

t On 30 April Bute had attempted, through Gilbert Elliot, to effect a recon- 


ciliation with Pitt, with a view to securing Pitt’s co-operation in the project of 
Bute’s taking the Treasury in the next reign. The overture had been rebuffed 


(see Namier, England etc. 117-23). 
2 Pitt. 
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intent on their own private interests instead of that of the 
public. 


58 
? WEDNESDAY, 7 MAY 1760 


This seems to refer to the installation of Temple along with the Duke 
of York as Knights of the Garter on 6 May. 


4 past ten. 

I received the enclosed packet from Mr. Schréder? last 
night ; which I transmit to my Dearest Friend though con- 
taining nothing of consequence ; and hope by the return of 
my servant to hear how my Dear Friend finds his throat : 
my brother told me this morning that the King’s new favorite 
seemed last night childishly overjoyed at the thoughts of what 
I call his dishonour? how ill are we both repaid by these 
faithless men. 


59 


JUNE 1760 


My Dearest Friend knows me too well not to be convinc’d 
how uneasy I am at the most alarming situation of his family,3 
everything conspires to encrease my fears ; when I consider 
my Dearest Friend is an eye witness of whatever is in the 
womb of fate, I tremble least he should be attacked with this 
distemper ; in short my Dearest Friend my only comfort in 
this state of things is, the knowing your worth, and that you 
from your upright conduct have some right to hope for par- 
ticular assistance from the great Author of us all; may he 


1 The King’s valet de chambre. 

2 No doubt an ironical allusion to Lord Temple and his Garter (see No. 43). 

3 Walpole wrote to Mann on 20 June 1760 : “‘ We have a kind of plague 5 
an epidemic fever and sore throat ; Lady Anson is dead of it ; Lord Bute and 
two of his daughters were in great danger”’. The doctor diagnosed Bute’s illness 
as “ the malignant sore throat, but with an inflammatory fever instead of the low 
one that commonly attends it”. Bute, who caught it from one of his daughters, 
describes it as a “ most nauseous and tormenting disease” and adds that “ if 
anything could have brought comfort in the midst of torture, it would have been 
the Prince’s tender attentions, to send dayly for the physicians and surgeons 
attending me, and when they declared me out of danger, presented them with 
gold medals struck of himself” (Bute to Campbell, 5 July 1760 ; Bute MSS.). 
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from his undoubted goodness please to re-establish your whole 
family is the constant and unfeigned prayer of one who till 
death will ever remain 

Your most affectionate Friend and that of all your family. 


nine. 


My mother makes many enquiries also after you etc. 


60 


? SUNDAY, 5 OCTOBER 1760 


The date assigned to this letter is based on the bitterness of the references 
to Pitt, which suggest either 1759 or 1760. The only “intended expedi- 
tion to France ’”’ during these years was projected in October 1760, about 
the time of the arrival of the news of the fall of Montreal (see Corbett, 
England in the Seven Years War, ii, 98). 


I wish my Dearest Friend joy of this success ;! but at 
the same time I can’t help feeling that every such thing raises 
those 2 I have no reason to love. 

Old Firelock 3 has tol’d me of an intended expedition to 
France ; I myself imagine ’tis intended sooner or later for 
Germany if that should be the case I hope this nation will 
open her eyes and see who are her true friends, and that her 
popular man‘ is a true snake in the grass. 


twelve. 


I flatter myself my dearest friend is better this morning, 
his having said nothing to the contrary. 


61 


SATURDAY, 25 OCTOBER 1760 


This letter and No. 62 are of interest as showing George III’s reactions 
to the news of George II’s death. In 1804 he declared, and no doubt 
genuinely believed, that on getting back to Kew with this news he had told 
his mother ‘‘in the warmest manner to say nothing on the subject to 
Lord Bute, lest he should entertain some notion of endeavouring to be 


1 The news of the fall of Montreal reached England on 5 October (see, 
e.g., Walpole to Mann, 5 October 1760). 
2 Via 3 Not identified. 4 Pitt. 
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placed in a political situation, of which, however, the Princess Dowager 
assured him there was no danger ; and not satisfied with that assurance 
repeated the injunction and obtained a positive promise of compliance with 
it, adding that if she should be mistaken it would entirely alter his opinion 
of his Lordship” (Rose, Diaries and Correspondence, ii, 189-92). 


A most extraordinary thing is just happen’d to me when 
on the other side of the bridge ' one of the messengers came 
to me with a message from one of the King’s Pages that an 
accident had happened to my grandfather between seven and 
eight.2_ I ask’d him his name he told me ’twas Howe, and that 
Schréder 3 had sent him but had said nothing else. I thought 
I had no time to lose in acquainting my Dearest Friend of 
this ; I have order’d all the servants that were out to be silent 
about what had passed as they value their employments, and 
shall wait till I hear from you to know what further must be 


done. 


62 


SATURDAY, 25 OCTOBER 1760 


See note prefixed to No. 61. 


I am coming the back way to your house, I have receiv’d 
a letter from my Aunt+ with an account of the late King 
my grandfather’s death ; the coach will be soon ready. 


MIDDLE OF NOVEMBER 1760 


This letter relates (a) to Bute’s desire for an English peerage. The 
difficulty was that the House of Lords had ruled in 1711 that the Sovereign 
could not confer upon a peer of Scotland a peerage of Great Britain entitling 
ae to a writ ofsummons. The Duke of Devonshire records in his political 

iary : 

““12 November. B[ute] had desired V[iry] to sound the D. of N. 
about making him an English peer; that his Grace and Lord Hard- 
wicke could do it if they pleased and put it as a test of their friendship 
towards him. V. said he had endeavoured to dissuade him from it ; 


! Kew Bridge. 

2 George II had died suddenly of heart failure after drinking his usual morning 
chocolate, 

3 George II’s valet de chambre. + Princess Amelia. 
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that it would create great jealousy and envy against him and that it 
would be looked upon as a very bad precedent and contrary to the 
determination of the House of Lords. He answered that the K.’s good 
will to him was known and that he thought their Lps. might overrule 
their order and make him the compliment.” 

““14 November. V. spoke to the D. of N. from Lord B. about his 
being made an English peer. His Grace spoke out boldly that it was 
absolutely impossible, that were he to attempt it he did not believe he 
could get his people to be for it” (Chatsworth MSS.). 

In the end Bute gave up the attempt and entered Parliament in the 
only way open to him, by being elected as one of the sixteen representative 
peers of Scotland. It was not till 1782 that the rule was rescinded. 

(6) to the friction between Bute and Pitt during the early days of the 
reign. An example is given by the Duke of Devonshire : 

““17 November. Lord Bute and Pitt had warm words at Court. 
Pitt attacked him very roughly upon the treatment he met with, that 
he was kept in ignorance, that the Speaker had asked him the evening 
before what was to be done about the Civil List, and he, the Minister 
for the House of Commons did not know one word of it ; that he would 
serve on tho’ ill used but the world should know it. Pitt by his appear- 
ance very angry, the other yielding. Pitt called into the King, Lord 
Bute called Lord Temple and was very warm to him. When Pitt returned 
they conversed for an hour, the King waiting near an hour for Lord 
Bute and sending several times, who did not stir, rather extraordinary 
treatment to a King, who his Lordship represents to be so tender and 
nice as to the manner of his being treated. 

24 November. Viry had seen Lord Bute who complained of the 
ill treatment he had received from Pitt . . . much hurt with it, the whole 
Cabinet Council being present and seeing the treatment he received 
from Mr. Pitt . . . the whole was a mortifying circumstance to Bute, 
which he will not forgive ” (Chatsworth MSS.). 


I think it best on different subjects to write seperate letters.! 

I desire to have my Dearest Friends opinion of the mode 
of settling his English peerage, I beg he will not loose time 
concerning it, every day that ’tis delay’d is of consequence. 

He seem’d last night to blame me for not taking a more 
spirited part, let him with justice say whether I have not from 
the first day of my mounting the Throne wish’d for his consent 
to get rid of those who are unwilling to do their duty ; was I 
not very adverse to the altering my declaration,” and I plainly 
see if every ill humour of a certain man is to be sooth’d, that 
in less than a couple of months I shall be irretrevably in his 


1 The other letter seems to be missing. 

2 George III’s declaration to the Privy Council on the first day of the reign 
had been drafted by Bute and referred to mounting “‘ the throne in the midst 
of a bloody war’. Pitt insisted on the substitution of “‘ expensive, but just and 
necessary ”’ for ‘‘ bloody ” and on another alteration, 


E 
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fetters ; a state of bondage that an old man of seventy odd 
groan’d, and that twenty two ought to risk every thing rather 
than submit ; I cannot help telling my Dearest Friend that 
my honor is here at stake, I therefore will certainly unless 
the great man entir’ly changes his nature and conduct, show 
him that aversion which will force him to resign ; for I think 
when one’s character and every thing that ought to be dear to 
a private man (and so much more to a King of a free people) 
is at stake, the alternative of some uneasiness cannot be com- 
par’d with these one minute ; besides I rely on the hearts of 
my subjects, the only true support of the Crown; they will 
never join the man who from his own ambition, pride and 
impracticability, means to disturb my quiet and (what I feel 
much stronger) the repose of my subjects; if they could be 
so ungrateful to me who love them beyond anything else in 
life, I should then I realy believe fall into the deepest melancholy 
which would soon deprive me of the vexations of this life. 

Do not imagine that what I have here sayd is owing to 
any forboding thoughts ; I am happy enough to think I have 
the present the real love of my subjects, and lay it down for 
certain that if I do not show them that I will not permit 
Ministers to trample on me, that my subjects will in time 
come to esteem me unworthy of the Crown I wear.! 


64 
MONDAY, 8 DECEMBER 1760 


On 8 December the Duke of Richmond resigned his post of Lord of 
the Bedchamber as a protest against the promotion of Lord Fitzmaurice 
(better known under his subsequent name of Lord Shelburne) to be A.D.C. 
to the King, over the head of Lord George Lennox, the Duke’s brother 
(Devonshire to Bute, 9 December, 1760 ; Bute MSS.). 


I dont doubt but my Dearest Friend is anxious to hear 
what has passed between the D. of R. and me; I have 


* Compare the above, showing George III’s attitude towards Pitt, with the 
following passage from a letter written in English by George III’s great-great- 
grandson, William II, to his mother about Bismarck: “ I, from that moment 
perfectly understood the terrible task . . . which Heaven had shaped for me; the 
task of rescuing the crown from the overwhelming shadow of its minister . Mb iG 
save the honour and the future of our House from the corrupting influence of the 
Great Stealer of our People’s hearts, and to make ‘him’ atone for what he 


harmed Papa, you, and even Grandpapa !” (Bil | — 
232: English edition). ee Weare tanner ce ae 
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spoke very firmly to him, and he has on it resign’d the Bed 
Chamber, with expressions of the greatest duty, but he you 
know never speaks truth ; I think this is the first time in my 
life that I have been thoroughly in a passion. I thank Heaven 
for being rid of him. But [the rest is missing]. 


65 
MIDDLE OF JANUARY 1761 


Lord Mountstuart, Bute’s eldest son, was going abroad on a grand 
tour. His passport was dated 15 January 1761 (Calendar of Home Office Papers, 


15,129); 
Twelve. 

I can easily frame to my mind what my Dearest Friend must 
feel at this parting scene, yet am sensible his knowledge of 
the amiable disposition of Lord Mountstuart will at the same 
time bring up to him the agreable thoughts of seeing him 
return in a few years in every manner deserving his tenderness, 
and worthy of being the offspring of my Dearest Friend to 
whom I own more obligations than ever I can repay him. 


66 


TUESDAY, 20 JANUARY 1761 


The first part of this letter refers to the preliminary enquiries as to a 
suitable wife for George III, which were conducted through P. A. von 
Miinchhausen, the Hanoverian minister in London, and his brother, G. A. 
von Miuinchhausen, in Hanover. The latter had asked his wife’s brother- 
in-law, Major von Schulenburg, whose sister lived near Schwedt, to report 
on the Princess of Schwedt (G. A. to P. A. v. M., 12 Dec. 1760 and g Jan. 
1761, and P. A. to G. A. v. M., 20 Jan. 1761 ; Hanoverian Archives, K. G. Cal. 
Br. 24 Domestica No. 104). 


Nine 
I had no opportunity last night to tell my Dearest Friend 
that Munchhausen’s Brother had received by the last Post no 
letter from Major Schulemburgh, therefore expected him 
hourly at Hanover; my Dearest Friend droped something 
last night to my sister with regard to la Femme Jaune and added 
so many people having been put on the D. of Devonshire, 
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this would not be forc’d on him ;! I therefore desire to learn 
whether I should say anything on it to him or not. 


67 
FRIDAY, 13 MARCH 1761 


The first part of this letter refers to the arrangements consequential on 
the decision to appoint Bute to be Secretary of State in place of Holder- 
nesse (Add. MS. 32920, ff. 64 et seg.). The second part refers to G. A. v. 
M.’s letter of 6 March (received 13 March) enclosing a report on the 
Princess of Darmstadt, and also one on the Princess of Strelitz (Hanoverian 
Archives, ut supra). 


Five. 
My dearest Friend, 


I have seen the D. of Newcastle and order’d him to 
speak to the D. of Rutland, who seems willing to change,? 
but hinted a desire to the D. of Newcastle of first writing to 
Ld. Granby ;3 now I defer’d saying anything myself to the 
D. of Rutland on account of this, for I see how I shall be 
tormented if the Gold Key 4 lyes open ; I remember the D. of 
Devonshire had some time the Chamberlain’s Staff before he 
resign’d the Treasury ; therefore why may not you keep the 
Key during the time of settling this, as to what passed with 
Lord Holdernesse I defer naming that till I see my Dearest 
Friend at night, I owne the scene hurt me.$ 


1 Lord Tyrawley had asked that his daughter might be recommended to the 
Duke of Devonshire, as Lord Chamberlain, for the next vacancy of housekeeper 
in one of the palaces. In his letter to Bute he explained that ‘‘ she has the honour 
of being known to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales by the name of La Petite Femme 
Jaune, a sobriquet the late Prince was pleased to give her, upon meeting her two 
or three times with me in Kensington Gardens, dressed in yellow, and where 
His R.H. always condescended to speak to her, and I flatter myself the Princess 
of Wales remembers her, as H.R.H. has sometimes since done me the honour of 
mentioning La Petite Femme Jaune to me” (Tyrawley to Bute, 21 December 
1760 ; Bute MSS.). 

2 The King wished to transfer the Duke of Rutland, who was Lord Steward, 
to the post of Groom of the Stole, vacated by Bute’s appointment to be Secretary 
of State, in order to make Lord Talbot Lord Steward. The Duke of Rutland 
did not wish to be Groom of the Stole, and the matter was eventually settled by 
appointing him Master of the Horse (Add. MS. 32920, ff. 119, 158, 162, 166, 
187, and 267). 

3 The Duke of Rutland’s eldest son, who was then 
forces in Germany. 

4 I.e. the post of Groom of the Stole, which Bute was vacating. 

5 He had been abruptly notified of the decision that he was to be turned out 
of the office of Secretary of State in order to make room for Bute. The blow was 


softened by the reversion of the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports and a pension 
of £4000 a year in the meantime. 


commanding the British 
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Now to my own business, Munchhausen has receiv’d a 
letter from his brother enclosing two, one from Mr. Moser,! a 
person whom he thought of sending to Darmstadt, who says 
the Princess’s mother told [sic] very lately that she is stubborn 
and ill temper’d to the greatest degree, in short much the same 
character as the Princess of Swedt ; the other letter is from 
Munchhausen’s [niece] giving a very amiable character of the 
P ss of Strelitz ;? he says that the Princess has very good 
sense, if that is the case a little England’s air will soon give 
her the deportment necessary for a British Queen. 


68 


MONDAY, 27 APRIL 1761 


On receipt of an unfavourable report from Schulenburg on the Princess 
of Schwedt, Miinchhausen had asked, among others, M. de Riedesel, 
assessor to the Chamber at Wetzler, to furnish a report on the Princess of 
Darmstadt. Riedesel’s report reached London on 27 April (G. A. v. M., 
10 Feb, and 19 April 1761, and P. A. v. M., 28 April 1761 ; Hanoverian 
Archives, ut supra). 

45 m. pt. Seven. 

I enclose my Dearest Friend Munchhausen’s letter, and a 
French account of the Princess of Darmstadt from Mr. de 
Riedesel who has acted in this affair according to the upright- 
ness he is famous for ; if my Dearest Friend is contented with 
what he sees, I owne I am and should be for settling this as 
soon as possible the worst thing to my liking is her size ; 3 
when my Dearest Friend has done with the letters I hope he 
will send them me back. 


69 
“TUESDAY, 12 MAY 1761 


This refers to a further report on the Princess of Darmstadt, enclosed 
in G. A. v. M.’s letter of 5 May, and received by George III on 12 May 
(Hanoverian Archives, ut supra). 


I flatter’d myself on the arrival of the post to have 
been able to give my Dearest Friend some account from 


¥ Counsellor of Legation at Frankfurt. 

2 Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who was ultimately selected. 

3 One of her “ characters’’ describes her as “‘ grande et tres bien faite ” 
(Bute MSS.). 
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Strelitz ;1 but Munchhausen has received no letter from 
Schulemburgh. 

There is an explanation come with regards to Darmstadt 
that I owne gives me no small uneasiness ; it continues to 
commend the Princess, and says that these people that have got 
about her father, have persuaded him to quit his family in 
great measure, least the Her[e]d[itary] Princess should prevent 
their strange schemes; they have brought the Prince very 
near the borders of madness and draw his money to that 
degree from him, that his children are often in want of neces- 
sarys such as stockings etc ; they are some of the clique that 
surround the old Landgrave who is in the same unhappy way.” 

This Princess was talk’d of last year for the P[rince] of 
Ysemburgh who refus’d her on account of her strange father 
and grandfather. 


45 m. pt. II. 


70 
FRIDAY, 6 MAY 1761 


It had been agreed that the French and British governments were 
to exchange representatives to discuss peace terms. The British representa- 
tive was Hans Stanley and the French representative was Bussy, who had 
formerly been French minister in London and in the pay of the British 
government. Choiseul’s letter of 4 May was received on the 8th. 


Four o’clock. 

I have this minute receiv’d Mr. Pitt’s box, it contained two 
letters from Choisseul of the 4th of May and the passports 
for Mr. Stanley, the one contains only compliments to Mr. 
Pitt and that the King of France consents that Bussy and 
Stanley shall negociate concerning the peace, the other says 

1. that Bussy and Stanley must have full powers to treat. 


2. Credentials, Bussy to Mr. Pitt, Stanley to the D. de 
Choisseul. 


3. that both of them shall have every advantage of foreign 
Ministers. 


‘ Schulenburg had been sent to Strelitz to report on Princess Charlotte. 

2 One of the “ characters’ of this Princess states that “‘ Les Visionaires qui 
ont séduit le Pére, et le tiennent quasi captive . . . ont platot contribué eux 
memes d’éloigner la Mére et la Fille du Pére, de crainte qu’Elles ne missent 
obstacles 4 leurs mauvaises menees. La triste situation, la misére, et la géne ou 


la mére se trouve, lui ont fait redoubler de soin et d’application A form, 
fille” (Bute MSS.). A came 
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4. Bussy to be ready at Calais to come over in the vessel 

that carrys Stanley ; 

I wish you would desire Mr. P. to make out copys of these 
letters that orders may soon be sent for Mr. Stanley’s going ; ; 
at the same time I cannot help saying that the question is 
chang’d ; Stanley was to hear what the D. of Choisseul has 
to say, now he is to treat of peace. 


7 I 
? MIDDLE OF MAY 1761 


These “‘ characters ’’ are probably those of Princesses of Darmstadt and 
Strelitz, to whom the field was reduced by the middle of May. 


20 m. pt. nine. 

The enclos’d are the characters at length of the two 
Princesses my Dearest Friend ask’d last night for ; I send them 
now that he may have time to read them over, and return them 
that I may have them drawn out ready to show tomorrow ; 
I cannot enough thank him for his kindness on this occasion 
and have nothing to recommend to him but dispatch in this 
affair. 


72 
CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 20 MAY 1761 


This refers to Schulenburg’s report on the Princess of Strelitz, which 
was forwarded in G. A. v. M.’s letter of 12 May (Hanoverian Archives, 
ut supra). 


30 pt. 11. 
Tho’ it is late I trouble my Dearest Friend with the enclos’d 


account of the Princess of Strelitz, I owne ’tis not in every 
particular as I could wish,! but yet I am resolv’d to fix here ; 
the family of the Princess of Darmstadt has given me such 
melancholy thoughts of what may perhaps be in the blood. 


¥ Of three “‘ characters ” of her, the first confessed ‘ “qu elle n’est pas tout 
a fait une beauté des plus accomplies ”’, the second that “‘ ce n "est pas justement 
une beauté ” ; and the third that she was “‘ sans de beaux traits’? (Bute MSS.). 
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SATURDAY, 27 JUNE 1761 


At the beginning of June, Colonel (afterwards General) David Graeme 
was despatched by Bute to Strelitz with a letter from the Princess of 
Wales to the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz intimating that George III 
proposed to ask for the hand of Princess Charlotte. Graeme arrived at 
Strelitz on 14 June and forwarded the Duchess’s answer on 17 June. In 
her answer, which of course was favourable, the Duchess had referred to 
the fact that her daughter was a Lutheran. On 27 June the Princess 
of Wales replied to the Duchess, and on receipt of her letter Princess 
Charlotte declared ‘‘ her willingness to submit to what might be required 
of her ” under the religious head (Graeme to Bute, 17 June and 7 July 
1761, Bute MSS.; and P. A. v. M., 26 and 27 June 1761, Hanoverian Archives, 


ut supra). 
Two o’clk. 

Munchhausen says he has often conversed with Ziegenhagen 
on the difference between the English and Lutheran Church, 
who tho’ a very rigid man continualy declares they have no 
material difference, and that he can with great ease at any 
time conform to our tenets; Munchhausen wrote to his 
brother last night on this subject, from what my Dearest 
Friend had told him in the morning, and sayd that if his 
opinion was not sufficient for the Princess to act upon, she 
might only consult the Albinus Clergyman whom [I lately 
remov'd from hence to a good living near Strelitz who will 
(he is ready to pawn his life) speak just as Ziegenhagen has 
to him ; this being the case; I wish my Dearest Friend would 
send the letter he has sketch’d for my mother to her so that 
she may write it this evening then the messenger might be 
dispatch’d at latest early tomorrow morning. 


74 
END OF JUNE 1761 


This seems to have been written between the arrival of Graeme’s 
first letter of 17 June (see No. 73) and his second of 20 June (see No. 75). 


10 o’clk. 
My having an opportunity to converse with my Dearest 
Friend at length on the marriage this morning being uncertain, 
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makes me give him this trouble ; the more I revolve in my 
mind the affair, the more I wish to have it immediately con- 
cluded ; the state of the Dutchesses health,! my friends wishing 
to have the Coronation in September, are additional reasons 
for dispatch, for how disagreable would it not be for a young 
person to appear almost at her first arrival in Westminster 
Abbey and go through all that ceremony, besides contrary 
winds might detain her, and consequently force that august 
ceremony to be suspended, which would be very irregular, 
and disappointed thousands who will be flocking on this 
occasion to London ; indeed she ought to be above a month 
here before that day that she may have a little recover’d that 
bashfulness which is beautiful in a young lady on her first 
appearance ; I must on this occasion make use of a favorite 
expression of the Man Mountain that willing minds overcome all 
difficulties ; I will engage that every thing shall be so prepar’d 
that she may be here by the roth August. 


75 
CIRCA END OF JUNE 1761 


This, and No. 76, refer to Graeme’s letter to Bute of 20 June, recounting 
a conversation with the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz on points of detail 
in connexion with the Princess’s forthcoming journey to England (Bute 
MSS.). Letters took at least ten days to reach London from Strelitz. 


Past one. 

I think it necessary to acquaint my Dearest Friend with 
my thoughts on Greehme’s letter, it has given me great pleasure, 
as I think it removes any difficultys, and will enable as soon 
as my Dearest Friend thinks proper (which I should hope will 
be immediately) to declare the affair, and as they themselves 
consent to her being here, even before the beginning of August, 
I flatter myself at latest by that time to see her ; if my Dearest 
Friend agrees with me in this I hope he will write to him to 
that effect with this nights post, and send to the D. of Devon- 
shire so that a Council may meet on Friday ;3 at the same time 
* t The Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was seriously ill and died on 29 June. 

2 One of the nicknames under which Pitt had been attacked during the previous 
reign in The Test and other papers (B. Williams, Chatham, i, 285). 
3 The decision to marry the Princess was announced to Newcastle, Hard- 


wicke, and Pitt on Wednesday, 1 July, and to the Privy Council on the following 
Wednesday, 8 July. 
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should not I send for Munchhausen and tell him to empower 
his brother to permit Werlhoff ! to go to Strelitz if the Dutchess 
should require it ; indeed the more I see of this affair the more 
I feel my obligations to my Dearest Friend in having pointed 
out Greehm to me ; I should be glad of a line on this subject. 


76 
EARLY JULY 1761 


This refers to the points raised in Graeme’s letter of 20 June (see No. 75). 


I take up my pen to state some of the points I want my 
Dearest Friend to touch upon with Greehm ; as to the manner 
the Ambassador is to be receiv’d, there is as far as I can find 
no other etiquete but the Duke’s appointing some one of his 
gentlemen to attending him with a coach to and from Court 
on all occasions. As to who she may bring, that is a clear 
point, this country very wisely not admitting foreigners to hold 
employments ; 2 the utmost she can bring is one or two Feme’s 
de Chambres, which I own I hope will be quiet people, for by 
my own experience I have seen these women meddle much 
more than they ought to do. Greehm ought to get a very 
exact measure of her accompani’d with a very explicit account 
of every particular that her clothes may be made here ;_ he 
should also hint her being ready to set out the 1st of August, 


and the Ambassador’s leaving London the goth July to attend 
her hither. 


id 
FRIDAY, 3 JULY 1761 


This refers to Graeme’s letter of 23 June which was acknowledged 
by Bute on 3 July and answered on 7 July. 


10 m. pt. Six. 
I am more and more pleas’d with Greehmes conduct, per- 


haps not the less for his being entir’ly of my opinion with 


* The King’s physician at Hanover. The Duchess of Meckl it 
: : . enburg-Strelitz 
wished to consult him but he had excused himself on the ground that te could 
not leave Hanover without the King’s permission. 
ih: ene rae eS ee woe ie no foreigner should ‘‘ be capable to 
ouncil or a Member of either H: f i j 
any office or place of trust, either civil or military ae eae 
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regard to dispatch ; what he says of the Dutchess’s health 
makes me the more anxious to have this affair compleated ; I 
therefore wish my Dearest Friend would settle matters so that 
Lord Harcourt ! may (if fix’d on) set out in a very few days. 

As to what Greehm says of the Duke’s giving her up when 
she enters my Electoral dominions,? I highly approve of it 
for then my equipages will conduct her to Holland, which 
will be much more commodious for her.3 

Would it not be even necessary just to send a line to Greehm 
to acquaint him he will be thoroughly instructed by Tuesdays 
post. 


78 
CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 8 JULY 1761 


George III’s forthcoming marriage and the appointment of Lord 
Harcourt to bring the future Queen over were announced on 8 July. 


50 m. past 10. 

I hope my Dearest Friend will find this beautiful sun a 
good restorative after the fatigues he has for some time under- 
gone. I find Ld. Harcourt loses no time, he has sent for 
Pavonarius ¢ and got him to provide him with two German 
servants, and two cooks; the latter of which he means to 
send on always before to prepare dinner, etc., he has also 
bespoke the livery lace for 25 liverys which is but three less 
than are on the list, you will give him to-morrow. 


1) 
CIRCA SUNDAY, 12 JULY 1761 


The news of the death of the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz was 
received on 12 July (P. A. to G. A. von Miunchhausen, 13 July 1761; 
Hanoverian Archives). 


55 m. pt three. 
Man is ever liable to checks, and disappointments, my 
Dearest Friend will be sensible how great mine is on this 


1 Lord Harcourt, George III’s old Governor, was appointed Ambassador to 
Strelitz for the purpose of escorting Princess Charlotte to England. 

2 The Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz proposed to conduct his daughter to the 
frontier of Hanover. 

3 In the event it was decided that she should go via Stade in Hanover. 

4 A Page of the Backstairs. 
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occasion ; I should be quite knock’d down were not the D. 
of Mecklenburgh ready to do anything that we may here 
propose ; I beg my Dearest Friend will consider how long 
we must delay my marriage for this untoward accident ; I 
see one pleasant thing in the Coronation being already settled 
that I hope that may serve as an excuse for the Princess’s 
being here at latest by the 1st of September. 
The letter from the Duke is to Munchhausen at Hanover. 


80 


CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 22 JULY 1761 


On 22 July George III was diagnosed as having caught chicken-pox 

(Add. MS. 32925, f. 258). 
45 m. pt. 10. 

The Doctors have decreed to-morrow for the beginning of 
their agreable work, I should have taken it to-day had I not 
unluckily breakfasted before they came ; I hope my Dearest 
Friend’s rhubarb will be a cure for the pain he has felt some 
days in his bowels ; Munchhausen has brought me a rout! 
for the Princess ; I see she can be at Stade (if she is not fore’d 
to rest on the way) the fifth day ; I therefore hope they will 
let her set out on the 6th. Lord Harcourt will not have much 
time to spare as he goes with the horses that bring the Princess. 


SI 
EARLY AUGUST 1761 


Nothing can be more proper than the manner my Dearest 
Friend has wrote to the D. of M.2 indeed if Ld B3 coming 
into the Bedchamber can be of any utility I will not object 
to it, though he is far from being a character agreable to me ; 
IT am glad that my Dearest Friend thinks G. Pitt fit for a foreign 
employment ; + he has much more carriage than the generality 

1 A “route” for her journey from Strelitz was sent by George III to the 
Hanoverian government on 28 July (Hanoverian Archives, ut supra). 
aa Duke of Manchester. He was appointed Lord Chamberlain to the 


3 Probably Lord Bolingbroke. 


- 4 George Pitt. In November he was appointed to succeed Mackenzie at 
urin. 
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of people here, and I hope would therefore please ; I shall 
not fail of being ready to receive my Dearest Friend at one. 
40 m. pt. ten. 


82 


END OF AUGUST 1761 


This refers to Graeme’s letter of 17 August, stating that Lord Harcourt 
had decided on his own responsibility to allow the Princess to bring over 
a male hairdresser, to whom she had “‘a sort of attachment for his merit 
in dressing ’’ (Bute MSS.). 

15 m. pt 11. 

The enclosed letter from Greehm I have just receiv’d, it 
is of a very old date, and is accompany’d with a lock of the 
Princesses hair, which seems at candle of a very fine dark 
colour, and very soft ; I can’t help expressing a little surprise 
on Lord Harcourt and Greehm bringing over a hair dresser 
when the orders were so very positive that only two women 
were to come; had the Princess said anything, that might 
perhaps have been a reason for their acting as they now have 
done. 


83 
EARLY SEPTEMBER 1761 


After being delayed by contrary winds the Queen’s yachts were seen 
off the coast of Suffolk on 5 September, but she did not land till the 7th. 


Eight o’clock. 

I delayed sending Lord Harcourt’s letter back to my 
Dearest Friend last night, being in bed when it came; the 
wind is now full east, I therefore hope every hour to hear 
at least of the Princess being on the coast. 


84 
SUNDAY, 6 SEPTEMBER 1761 
On Sunday morning letters arrived in London to say that the royal 
yachts had been seen off Lowestoft on Saturday afternoon. 
Q m. pt ten. 


Heaven be praised my inquietude is now coming to an 
end. I find the Princess was at five last night but six miles 
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from Leosstoff in Suffolk; I should hope Lord Harcourt 
will have had sense enough to send for the coaches from 
Harwich. 


85 
MONDAY, 7 SEPTEMBER 1761 


Presumably this refers to the news that the Queen had landed at 
Harwich on Monday after ten days at sea. 


I cannot go to rest without thanking my Dearest Friend 
for his most kind congratulations ; indeed I now think my 
domestic happiness in my own power, I am overjoy’d to the 
greatest degree and very impatient for that minute that joins 
me to her, I hope for my life ; I cannot too much return my 
sincere and humble acknowledgements to my Creator for this 
greatest blessing that he has been pleased to point out to me. 

I have now but one wish as a public man and that is that 
he will make her fruitful, that I may have the happiness of 
instilling those sentiments of love to this dear country and its 
laws to my successor which my most Dear Friend has ever 
uniformly laid down before me ; indeed I and this my native 
country have endless thanks to return my Dearest Friend for 
his steady and unweary’d conduct for its interest and mine, 
which are inseparable. 

P.S. I return this box not knowing whether my Dearest 
Friend would think it fit to be sent to the office. 


86 


? SEPTEMBER 1761 


This must have been written between May, when Stanley was sent to 
France, and September, when he was recalled. From George III’s 


reference to his happiness it seems likely to have been written in September, 
after his marriage. 


30 pt. eleven. 
I enclose my Dear Friend Stanley’s two letters that he may 


immediately see them the one he read yesterday, I hope this 


will come time enough that I may have his opinion what now 
to act with Pitt upon it. 
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I cannot finish without again telling him how really 
happy I am, and how I now see more than ever the great 
advantage of the various advices he has given me ; indeed I 
find myself if possible now more sensible of his friendship than 


ever, and of the great obligations I have to him which I can 
never repay. 


87 
? SATURDAY, 19 SEPTEMBER 1761 


It is impossible to say with certainty to which of the various crises in 
the peace negotiations this letter refers, but on the whole it seems most 
likely to relate to the Cabinet meeting of 18 September, at which Pitt, sup- 
ported by Temple, proposed that war should be declared on Spain, while 
the rest of the Cabinet, including Bute, favoured diplomatic action. 


I highly approve the part my Dearest Friend took yesterday, 
it was the only way of keeping up the honour of the British 
Crown, of acting with justice, and of overturning Mr. Pitts 
black scheme. I thank heaven that you know him so well, 
that being the case his venome is not to be fear’d ; were any 
of the other Ministers as spirited as you are my Dearest Friend, 
I would say let that mad Pitt be dismissed, but as matters are 
very different from that we must get rid of him in a happier 
minute than the present one. 


88 


CIRCA SUNDAY, 27 SEPTEMBER 1761 


By the end of September it had become clear that the “‘ middle situa- 
tion ’’, i.e. the course which Bute had hitherto steered between the warlike 
policy of Pitt and the pacific policy of Newcastle, was no longer prac- 
ticable and that it would be necessary to choose between Pitt’s resignation 
and war with Spain. In the event of Pitt’s resignation the question arose 
as to who should succeed him as Secretary of State and Leader of the 
House of Commons. 

At a meeting of Bute, Newcastle, and Devonshire on 26 September 
to consider this question, various names, including George Grenville’s, 
were discussed and rejected; and the Duke of Devonshire told Bute that the 
Duke of Bedford had been hinting that he would like to succeed Pitt as 
Secretary of State. Bute had seemed ‘“‘ very averse to it; but at last 
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said, he would yield to anything for the King’s service ” (Newcastle to 
Hardwicke, 26 September 1761 ; Add. MS. 32928, f. 364). In the end 
it was decided that Grenville should remain Treasurer of the Navy and 
take the lead in the House of Commons, and that his brother-in-law, 
Lord Egremont, should become Secretary of State. 


My Dear Friend, I have read your letter over and over ; 
I begin to fear this middle situation will not do: but what 
are we to do for system in the House of Commons, and if we 
have none what shall not we be exposed to ; the D. of Devon- 
shire has been hinting to me what you heard before about the 
D. of Bedford ; we cannot get rid of him without giving the 
Seals to a member of the House of Commons; I readily 
agreed to your friend Mr. Greenville for God sake, for my sake 
think of this again ; my Dear Friend I shall see you to night, 
but could not help sending this note, to meet you when you 
come to town, to tell you that I am very uneasy on both our 
accounts ; indeed I never had the Black Devils more in my 
life. 

Past five 


89 
CIRCA MONDAY, 28 SEPTEMBER 1761 


On 29 September Bute told Jenkinson ‘‘ that he had certain intelli- 
gence that Mr. Pitt intended to resign ” (Grenville Papers, i, 390) ; and on 
2 October the Cabinet met to arrive at a final decision, which had been 
deferred pending Stanley’s arrival, on Pitt’s proposal that war should 
be declared on Spain. 


20 m. pt 10. 

Least Mr. Pitt should come before I see my Dearest Friend 
to day, I would wish to know what I had best say if he asks 
what is to be the business of the Council ; at the same time 
I can’t help acquainting my Dearest Friend that Munch- 
hausen in going away this morning said he had a thing upon 
his heart to tell me, yet was affraid to name it least I should 
be angry with him, I desir’d to know what it was; he said 
Knyphausen had told him two days ago that Mr. Pitt had 
said to him in confidence that he meant to quit not having 
weight enough to do any good. 
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go 
WEDNESDAY, 30 SEPTEMBER 1761 


This refers to Stanley’s interview with George III on 30 September 
(Add. MS. 35421, f. 102). 


Stanley seems of opinion that the French even now wish 
for peace, that no man has it more at heart than Choiseul, 
that he looks upon our Admiral’s visiting their Abri! as the 
thing that revolts the most in the King of France’s mind, that 
the Article concerning the K. of Prussia is difficult,2 and the 
more so Choiseul himself not being able to point out any 
method that might be agreable to his Court, and not dis- 
honorable for me to consent to ; as to Dunkirk 3 he is uncertain 
how they would act concerning that, he not having been 
master of the case, and therefore not having press’d it home ; 
as to Madam Pompadour he looks on her as the true cause of 
the negociation being broke off; partly out of love for the 
House of Austria and partly out of hatred to the K. of Prussia, 
and thinks Choiseul has been oblig’d for the moment to yield 
to her. 

He seems to think Spain will declare war. I could not 
get him to speak out how he came to give the hint of that 
Courts meaning to attack Portugal. 

Upon the whole I could perceive he had been tutor’d 
silence by Mr. Pitt or else that awe prevented his speaking out ; 
for he would never name the authors of what he alledg’d 
indeed I never down right ask’d him who they were.+ 


gi 
CIRCA SATURDAY, 17 OCTOBER 1761 


On 17 October Bute told Hardwicke that “he had now tranquillis’d 
Mr Grenville pretty well ”’, after being “‘ teaz’d out of his life’? by Gren- 
ville’s doubts as to whether he could take the lead in the House of Commons, 


1 The island of St. Pierre had been offered by the British government as an 
‘“‘ abri ”’, or port of shelter, for the French fishing fleet. 

2 The British government had stipulated that the French should restore the 
Prussian territories which they had conquered. 

3 The British government had insisted that Dunkirk should be dismantled, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

4 On 30 September Hardwicke wrote to Newcastle agreeing that Stanley 
had certainly ‘‘* been talk’d to; for my Lord Bute told my Lord Anson today 


F 
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He also referred to Pitt’s letter, explaining and justifying his resignation, 
which had been published in the press, and said that the King “ was 
much provoked at it’? (Add. MS. 32929, f. 332). 


It gives me much satisfaction to find Mr. Greenville sO 
proper in his way of thinking I flatter myself that his conversa- 
tion with my Dearest Friend this morning will be the source 
of some plan that may be agreable to Mr. Greenville, and 
consequently make Mr. Pitt’s strange ungrateful conduct! of 
little detriment to public affairs. 

28 m. pt. nine. 


Q2 
CIRCA TUESDAY, 20 OCTOBER 1761 


On 20 October Newcastle learnt from Bute that Egremont had been 
instructed by the King to prepare a despatch to Lord Bristol, the British 
Ambassador at Madrid, ordering him to ask for an assurance that the 
Family Compact contained nothing offensive to this country (Add. MS. 
32929, f. 406). 

25 m. pt. five. 

I thank my Dearest Friend for the communication of Viry’s 
letter,2 tis very material as it so plainly denotes the conduct 
Spain will probably hold ; this makes me wish that Ld. 
Bristol should be soon writ to, that we may know what we 
have to expect from this proud nation ; for certainty let it be 
good or bad is ever preferable to uncertainty. 


93 
THURSDAY, 5 NOVEMBER 1761 


On 4 November, at the customary meeting of the principal members 
of the House of Commons on the eve of the meeting of Parliament to 
hear the King’s Speech and the Address, Charles Townshend, the Secretary 
at War, who was displeased at Grenville’s preferment to the leadership 
of the House of Commons, had vented his discontent by criticising the 
Address for omitting any reference to the militia. The Militia Act was 
about to expire and there was a difference of opinion as to whether it 


that Stanley was very dry but that he had own’d to him (Lord B.) that, if he had 
been empower’d to offer the last terms early, he had made the peace” (Add. 
MS. 320928, f. 440). 

* The epithet “ ungrateful’ refers to the fact that Pitt had been granted, 
on his resignation, a pension of £3000 a year for three lives and a peerage for his 
wife. 2 Not traced. 
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should be allowed to lapse, renewed for a term of years, or made perpetual. 
The militia was a favourite point of Pitt’s, and Townshend’s conduct 
suggested that he might be thinking of joining Pitt in opposition. 


Past five o’clk. 

As my Dearest Friend has been confined to day, I can’t 
help enquiring after him, and acquainting him with the 
transactions of this morning. 

Both Ld. Egremont and the D. of Devonshire told me of 
Townshend’s improper conduct last night, as to the D. of 
Devonshire he has’ seen Mr. T this morning and shown 
him how very improper his conduct was and how the world 
speaks of his language, he promis’d he would for the future 
be more cautious in his conversations and said it was his firm 
purpose to support my measures, if he did not meet with that 
treatment that his spirit cannot brook. 

My Dearest Friend will I am sure agree with me in thinking 
Townshend’s conduct must be taken notice of, for if George 
is not supported in this first instance he cannot go on with that 
comfort I should wish every man in my service.! 

The D. of Devonshire shew’d me also a strange paper from 
the City wherein they beg the Queen and the rest of the 
female part of my family will not bring so many ladys to the 
dinner,? as they have not place for them ; now this is only 
for to have more of their sugar casks3 I should therefore 
think unless my Dearest Friend is of another opinion that this 
demand of theirs cannot be agreed to; if my Dearest Friend 
should differ from me I wish he would send me a line by ten 
o’clk to night that I may still acquaint my mother with it. 


of 
? SATURDAY, 7 NOVEMBER 1761 


This seems to refer to Temple’s speech in the debate on the Address 
in the House of Lords on 6 November. 


Ten o’clock. 
The account my Dearest Friend sends me is fully convincing 


of Ch. Townshends intentions, I will undoubtedly show him 


1 Grenville was already sufficiently nervous of facing Pitt and might throw 
in his hand if he were attacked by his own colleagues. 

2 This was the Lord Mayor’s dinner on g November at which Pitt was 
acclaimed, the King ignored, and Bute insulted and attacked by the mob. The 
Duke of Devonshire was concerned as Lord Chamberlain. 

3 Presumably this refers to West Indians or their wives. 
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that reserve that shall either force him to repent or resign; 
the expressions of T[emple] against my Dearest Friend are 
such that neither time nor anything else shall ever obliterate 
in mind, and will if possible increase the aversions I have for 
that ungrateful arrogant and self-sufficient man ; as to what 
my Dearest Friend mentions in the margin concerning GPa 
it is impossible for me to return any answer as it relates to some 
letter, I suppose which my Dearest Friend thought he had 
put into the box ; but as it happens it is not here. 

The Queen has now asked me leave in the name of her 
brother 2 in the Hanoverian Service, that he may come over 
this winter, she wishes it the more as Dewitz is here who is one 
of his guardians, that he may have a sedate man a little to 
curb the vivacity of his youth ; I ask my Dearest Friend whether 
he being a younger brother he may not with propriety live in 
a private house, what leads me to think this is that even my 
brothers do ; if so he will be with Dewitz but of the proper 
etiquete there will always be time enough to talk for if I send 
tomorrow it will be at least three weeks before he can be here. 
I hope my Dearest Friend will find the morning pleasant in 
the country. Should anything material happen today he 
may depend on a line before I go to the play. 


95 
WEDNESDAY, 11 NOVEMBER 1761 


This letter is not contained in the Bute Papers, but a copy exists in the 
papers of the Duke of Newcastle, to whom it was sent by Bute under cover 
of a letter of 11 November 1761 (Add. MS. 32990, ff. 427-33). Newcastle 
had written to Bute to solicit his good offices in securing a regiment for 
Colonel (afterwards Major-General) R. Peirson, of the First Regiment of 
Guards, who had been acting as Supervisor of the Commissariat of the 
army in Germany, but now desired to return to active service. As a result 
Peirson was offered the 75th Regiment (Boscawen’s) but declined on the ~ 
ground that “a Majority in the Guards was a better thing than a young 
Regiment of Foot’, which would probably soon be disbanded (Newcastle 
to Peirson, 13 November 1761, and Peirson to Newcastle, 24 November 
1761 ; Add. MS. 32931, ff. 21 and 240). 


Nothing can be more false than what regards Smith :— 


™ Recently appointed to Turin in succession to Mackenzie. 
2 Prince Charles of Mecklenburg. According to Walpole: ‘ The King 
would not venture to propose it to Lord Bute, but wrote to him, and after a 


reluctance of a fortnight on the part of the Favourite, th ” 
(George II, i, 99). urite, the boon was granted 
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He has got Prevot’s Battallion of Americans.' Boscawen’s 
remains vacant for Colo. Peirson, in case it is ask’d for him; 
—as I understood, from my dearest friend, the D: of N e€ 
would apply for him, I did not order it till that happen’d. — If, 
on the contrary, my dearest friend rather wishes Peirson 
should previously be appointed, I will order it before the D: 
of N——e comes tomorrow. 


96 
SATURDAY, 14 NOVEMBER 1761 


This refers to Lord Bristol’s despatch of 2 November (received 14 
November) reporting that General Wall, the Spanish Prime Minister, 
had refused to answer the British government’s enquiries as to the Family 
Compact. 

II m. pt nine. 

Nothing can be more offensive than Gen. Wall’s language 
in the dispatch it is a sort of declaration of war, which I am 
convinc’d must now soon follow; Ld. Bristol’s language I 
think greatly too soft in answer to the others imperiousness 
this fresh enemy makes my heart bleed for my poor country, 
I think unless we can get rid of our expence somewhere 2 it will 
be impossible to bear up when a new power attacks us. I 
thought this dispatch of too much consequence not to send it 
immediately to my Dearest Friend. 


0) 
WEDNESDAY, 18 NOVEMBER 1761 


The Duke of Devonshire gives an account of this talk in his political 
diary. He mentions that he told the King that if Bute and Newcastle 
would unite cordially, Pitt ““ would be of no consequence, but that if they 
differed he would get the better of them and take possession of His Majesty, 
as they had done of his grandfather, which I should be very sorry to see ’”’. 
He went on to say that Newcastle was “‘ very well disposed ”’, “‘ very easily 
pleased with trifles’, and ‘‘ had been so long a Minister that he would 
not know what to do with himself out of employment, and therefore would 


1 Marcus Smith, promoted Colonel Commandant of the 6oth or Royal 
American Regiment of Foot on 11 November 1761. 
2 I.e. Germany. 
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be glad to remain, and only desired that he might have the appearance of 
the degree of credit that would enable him to remain with honour to 
himself” (Chatsworth MSS., 18 November 1761). 


It is with pleasure I comply with my Dearest Friend’s 
request of answering his letter, as it enables me to enquire 
how he finds himself; I question’d the D. of Devonshire as 
much as I possibly could (without seeming to have any know- 
ledge of anything that has passed) concerning Mr. Townshend 
but he was close to the greatest degree, alledging he had had 
no conversation with him since what he had mention’d to me, 
but that he heard he was grown more cautious in his language ; 
I said if he did not support Government cordially he was 
better out; the Duke of D e then toutch’d upon the 
situation of things in general, I declaring the necessity of 
harmony and due spirit being shown on all sides ; he added 
he did not fear things would go ill, provided you and the 
Duke of N e acted cordially together, that the D. of N = 
was easily managed for that trifles pleas’d him ; a little seeming 
good humour from me, and your telling him things before he 
hears them from others are the sure maxims to keep him in 
order, for nothing is so hateful to him as the thoughts of retiring. 

ASttoO tie OLN e he pretended being pleas’d with the 
dispatch! to Ld Bristol and how necessary it would be for 
vigour to be shown every where; I agreed with him, and 
added that was the only means ever to bring the enemy to 
peaceful terms ; he promis’d unanimity should be shown and 
every kind of harmony with Geo. Greenville; as to the 
Prussian affair, I think he seems to wish the treaty alter’d,? 
yet would not speak out ; as it is a matter of so much con- 
sequence I mean to push him again tomorrow on that head. 
He said Stanley had been with [him] who seemed to think 
Mr. P. had been too stiff and had ruin’d the Peace ; and that 
he Stanley if three days at Paris at this time would be able to 
give great insight into the conduct of France and Spain; I 
would not allow to the D. of N e that anything but action 
could alter things in France. 


45 m past 4. 


™ Sent on 19 November, containing an ultimatum to Spain. 

2 On 20 November Bute had an interview with the Prussian ministers about 
the renewal of the annual subsidy treaty with Prussia, in which he said that the 
convention would have to be altered so as to provide for the possibility of a 


separate peace between Great Britain and France and for the assistance which in 
that event should be given to Prussia. 
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P.S. I wish to have a line in answer to this from my 
Dearest Friend whether there is any impropriety in my seeing 
Henry V at Covent Garden in which the Coronation is intro- 
duc’d. 


98 
LATE NOVEMBER 1761 


This relates to the “ very private ball at Court”? on 26 November, 
which is described by Walpole in his letters of 28 November 1761 to George 
Montagu and Lady Ailesbury. 


These are the men I should choose out of my Dearest 
Friend’s list of dancers. 

Ld Huntingdon, Ld Mandeville, Ld Suffolk, Ld Northamp- 
ton, Ld March, Sutherland, Ld Gray, and Ld Villiers in case 
Eglinton should be too ill to dance which I imagine from the 
manner he spoke today concerning exercise in general; I 
would have been for the D of Marlborough ; but I find from 
what Ly Bolingbroke said the other day none of that family 
chuse dancing in their black gloves for their mother. 

As to the two ladys, I wish for Ly C. Russell and Ly 
J. Stewart ; I would ask my Dearest Friend’s opinion who 
must send to the dancers, and whether it is absolutely necessary 
for the D of Manchester or any one else to attend. Also 
whether he does not think it infinitely properer that none of 
the family should be partners ; I owne to me it appears very 
like a nursery when brothers and sisters, except where form 
requires it dance together. 

I ask for an answer in the course of the evening that 
I may know my Dearest Friend’s opinion on the questions I 
have stated to him and any others that may occur to him on 
this affair. 


35 m. pt. 2. 
oe 


NOVEMBER 1761 
See No. 98. 


I cannot help thinking the introduction of this piece far 
from finish’d, it would be very well were it only an account 
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drawn up for those who have been concern’d in this transaction ; 
but as it is meant as an answer to what the French have pub- 
lish’d! I should immagine some quotations from Grotius, 
Puffendorf &c., would be necessary to prove the legality of our 
conduct on several occasions during this fatal though neces- 
sary war; would it not also be proper to have it examin’d 
by Wood before it is publish’d as most parts of it refer to matters 
out of his office to prevent inaccuracys which would be highly 
prejudicial. I wish my Dearest Friend would find out by 
to-morrow whether Eglinton is able to dance, that Lord 
Villiers may be appointed for Wednesday in case the other 
cannot. 


SO mpl. 7. 


100 


SATURDAY, 28 NOVEMBER 1761 


The date of this letter is fixed by Prince Galitzin’s letter to Bute of 28 
November notifying his recall to Russia to become Foreign Minister 
there (Bute MSS.). 


47 m. pt 4. 

Carrington’s information is very curious and will probably 
be follow’d with somewhat more ;? as to Choiseul’s brother’s 
arrival 3 it is very agreable to me; as my Dearest Friends 
abilitys will I am certain cause him to hold so moderate, civil, 
and at the same time firm a language that may if properly 
reported make France if not too deeply engag’d with Spain 
again sue for peace. 

Galitzen’s letter is very polite, I wish my Dearest Friend 
could make him when he quits England see it in his own interest 
to make the two Courts live in a stricter amity. 


™ The “ piece ” in question may have been the draft of a reply to the Mémoire 
historique issued by the French government giving their version of the peace 
negotiations of 1761. It does not seem to have been published. 

? Carrington was one of the messengers but the nature of his information is 
not known. 

3 Actually he was Choiseul’s cousin. On 29 November Barrington wrote to 
Newcastle : ‘‘ You will be surprised to hear that M. de Choiseul is in London, 
and was last night at the Opera. It is not indeed the Duc de Choiseul, but a near 
relation of his, Governor of St. Domingo, who returns to Europe at the Duke’s 
desire. He so much depended on peace, that he came by New York, and in an 
English ship from thence ” (Add. MS. 32931, f. 331) 
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IOI 


FRIDAY, 11 DECEMBER 1761 


On 11 December Mr. Cooke, seconded by Lord Strange, moved for 
papers relating to the Spanish negotiations. Pitt supported the motion, 
which was rejected without a division. Newcastle heard that ‘‘ never 
was man so mortified as Mr. Pitt was, and Mr. West and Mr. Onslow told 
me last night that it was all over with him ” (Add. MS. 32932, f. 149). 


Jenkinson’s account of this day’s debate has given me much 
satisfaction ;! particularly Ld. G. Sackville’s having spoke 
firmly against Mr. Pitt; the great Orators compliments on 
the Duke of Newcastle is a very remarkable phaenomenon, 
and convinces me he means to try the old game; but after 
the reception he met with in the House to day his arts will be 
of very little consequence. The only matter I don’t like is Ld. 
Strange’s taking a part with Mr. Pitt. I suppose his party 
consist of that Lord, Mr. Beck[ford], Mr. Cooke, and perhaps 
a very few more who are of the same hot headed stamp. 


102 


CIRCA FRIDAY, 18 DECEMBER 1761 


Major-General George Townshend, Charles Townshend’s elder brother, 
was the author of the Militia Act. The supporters of the proposal that 
the Act should be made perpetual (see note prefixed to No. 93) had 
agreed to await his arrival from Germany, where the army had gone 
into winter quarters, before reaching any definite decision. He arrived on 
18 December. . 


Six o’clk. 

M-Gen. Townshend seems to think all has been done in 
Germany this campaign that could be expected considering 
the great superiority of the French ; he comiserates greatly 
the situation of the countrys that the armys have so long liv’d 
upon. 

As to home affairs he was very full in his expressions of 
devotion to me ; of indignation for the treatment I have met 


1 Charles Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liverpool, then Bute’s private secretary. 
Some of his reports of debates are in the Liverpool Papers at the British Museum, 


but not this one. 
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with, and of invectives against Mr. P. having whilst in Ministry 
not fulfil’d any of the topicks he had with so much oratory 
dwelt on whilst out of place ; he also expres’d great warmth 
of friendship for my Dearest Friend ; upon which I assur’d 
him he had never varyd in the same sentiments with regard 
to him; he toutched on the Militia but was silent on my 
declaring a wish that the term of seven years might be 
unanimously voted ; I yet hope if my Dearest Friend speaks 
to him that he may be kept within bounds ; on my saying 
that if he had come over a fortnight sooner I should have com- 
plained to him of his brother, but that he had now perfectly 
set things to rights by the professions he has made, the G. 
was surpriz’d at this and in reality seemed quite surpriz’d ; 
he said he hop’d his brother would ever act right ; but should 
he not, that he would be the first to attack him. 


103 
MONDAY, 21 DECEMBER 1761 


The Attorney-General, Pratt, was a follower of Pitt’s and it was pro- 
posed to get rid of him by appointing him Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. Pratt first accepted, but on 21 December, in an interview with 
Bute, asked to be allowed to decline and to remain where he was. On 
the next day Bute wrote to him that his attitude had created an unfortunate 
impression on the King and that he must choose between acceptance and 
resignation. He chose the former. (See letters exchanged between Pratt 
and Bute on 22 December 1761 ; Bute MSS.): 


Nothing can surprize me more than the very extraordinary 
conversation my Dearest Friend has had with the Attorney 
General; tho he would not confess it, there must have been 
some reason for his so entirely changing his opinion, may it 
not be this, that he will not receive a favour from the Crown, 
when it must be at the instigation of some enemy of Mr. Pitt ; 
had he declin’d being recommended it would have been 
much properer than now, as it must appear refusing it ; this 
conduct will have another bad effect in making uneasy several 
people who would otherwise have been benefited ;! but I 
will say no more on this till I see my Dearest Friend. 


* E.g. the Solicitor-General, Charles Yorke, Lord Hardwicke’s son, who was 
promoted to Pratt’s place of Attorney-General. 
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104 
THURSDAY, 24 DECEMBER 1761 


Lord Bristol’s despatch, reporting that the Spanish government had 
rejected the British ultimatum and that he had asked for his passports, had 
arrived on Christmas Eve. 


30 m. pt g. 

The occasion that now makes me take up my pen is of all 
events the one at this hour most interesting for this country ; 
Lord Egremont came here and said he had somewhat of the 
greatest importance to impart to me. I never saw a man so 
thoroughly stun’d as he was when he enter’d my room (and 
well he might) for it was to acquaint me that Porter the 
messenger was return’d from Spain, that Ld. Bristol was on 
his journey to Portugal ; the dispatch is decyphering, but the 
heads of Lord Bristol’s discourse and two letters from G. Wall 
were therein enclosed, which I send my Dearest Friend ; who 
will I think join with me in thinking Ld. Bristol has been too 
hasty in bringing out the declaration of returning home, had 
he perhaps shown more ability, we should not be in this present 
critical situation, tho’ I see the difficultys that now surround 
us, yet as the die is cast, it is not a time for repining, but for 
considering what must be done ; would it not be necessary 
that ships should be sent to acquaint our different opperations 
with this; and should not Sanders be afresh instructed to 
risk some great stroke, for now vigour is the only means of 
bringing the Spaniards to reason ; I wish my Dearest Friend 
would see Ld. Egremont to night, he is gone to his office to 
hurry on the decyphering of the dispatch and then will try 
to meet my Dearest Friend ; should not some step be taken 
also with regard to the Courts of Sardinia and Portugal ; 
and should not it be attempted by offering with a fleet to 
assist the Empress in the conquest of Naples to draw her off 
from the rest of our adversarys ; I wish much to have a line 
to night from my Dearest Friend, to whom I will send Lord 
Bristol’s letter if it comes any time before eleven. 
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105 
? FRIDAY, 25 DECEMBER 1761 


See note prefixed to No. 104. 
45 m. past eight. 

Ld. Bristol’s dispatch gives no light into the transactions 
at Madrid but I should imagine it would make it absolutely 
necessary for a frigate to be sent to Adm. Sanders,' which 
might carry still more explicit orders for an attack on Cadiz ; 
I hope to hear some things on this head when I see my Dearest 
Friend this morning ; as I must be punctualy at twelve at 
Chappel, should my Dearest Friend not be able to be here by 
half hour past eleven, I wish he would delay coming till a 
quarter past two and in that case I desire he would send the 
five guineas to Ld. Talbot. 


106 


? EARLY 1762 


There is no means of dating the following letter precisely, but the 
way in which George III refers to the possibility of his becoming a father 
suggests that 1t was written fairly soon after his marriage. 


20 m. pt. II. 

The frankness with which my Dearest Friend has wrote 
to me, is the greatest sign of that attachment he has invari- 
ably profess’d to me; I will therefore with equal openness 
answer it. 

I am above denying that I have often dropped things that 
have made me uneasy on recollection, but mean to be more 
cautious for the future ; what my Dearest Friend says of my 
father is a reason the more for my doing it; what is alledged 
of men coming to me who have nothing to say, I can guess 
who that relates to, and he shall accordingly greatly lessen, at 
least, the length of his audiences.? 

As to what is thrown out of my not taking the pains I 


‘ In November, Saunders, the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, 
had submitted to the Admiralty a plan for attacking Cadiz in the event of war 
with Spain (Corbett, England in the Seven Years’ War, ii, 230-31) 

2 It is impossible to say to whom this refers. 


. 
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us’d to do, there my conscience is at ease for I never have 
look’d so much into the state of this country since on the 
Throne as of late ; for the pleasing thought that one day or 
other I may be a father is an additional reason to concern 
myself in the welfare of my native country; consequently 
this assertion causes no uneasiness but stimulates me in what I 
had before undertaken. 

As to what my Dearest Friend says of the quick changes in 
administrations from the fluctuation of men’s conduct in this 
Kingdom in particular ; this is often before my eyes though 
a very unpleasing thought. 

I thank my Dearest Friend for his hint of my not taking 
notice of men of quality ; though I do not recollect its ever 
having happen’d yet it will make me more cautious least it 
should at any time be the case. 

Nothing can astonish me more than that any one should 
accuse me of all people of loving foreign fashions, whom I 
owne rather encline too much to the John Bull, and am apt 
to despise what I am not accustom’d to ; but I see the source 
of this accusation, many who flatter’d themselves to make their 
way through some mistress to me ;! seeing themselves entir’ly 
disappointed by that attachment I have for her to whom I am 
wedded ; out of rage and despair spread such reports because 
they will rather snarll when not in their power to bite; but I 
despise that malice ; the following the strait path of virtue 
and honor will make me easy, though not pleased with the 
voice of detraction and envy. 

As to what the letter contains more I will observe it. 


107 
? EARLY 1762 


I should not have taken up my pen to answer my Dearest 
Friend’s letter had I not perceiv’d an attack in it, and on what 
I thought I had explain’d this morning ; the case stood thus ; 
in the last summer the eldest Munchhausen saw the P[rince]ss 
of Hesse,2 who wanted him to intimate here her desire of 


1 An allusion to the alleged schemes of Lady Sarah Lennox’s relatives to 


make her the King’s mistress. 
2 The Landgravine of Hesse was George III’s aunt. She was on bad terms 


with the Landgrave. 
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having her eldest son in this country, to which he reply’d 
he dar’d not broach it as a thought of his own, on this she 
bid him write in her name; the answer I gave him (which I 
am certain I at the time told my Friend) was that it was too 
delicate an affair for me to enter into without the Landgrave 
was consulted and thus got it over; the more I consider of 
it the more evils I forsee by his settling here ; was it propos’d 
that he should come for the summer, I should not even like 
that, tho perhaps should agree to it ; unless my Dearest Friend 
should point out something that throws the ballance greatly on 
the side of his coming, I shall be for the latter opinion, the put- 
ting it off civily. 
Eleven o’clk. 


108 
WEDNESDAY, 6 JANUARY 1762 


At a Cabinet meeting on 6 January, it was unanimously decided to 
attack Havana and Manila. Bute also raised the question of withdrawing 
from Germany, but was opposed by Newcastle. 


It gave me no small satisfaction that Cuba, Louisiane,! 
and the Manillas seem to be agreed on by those who assembl’d 
to day, but I fear the advantage to be gain’d by these attempts 
will not ballance against what appears to have been the senti- 
ments on the German War ; indeed tho’ I have subjects who 
will suffer immensely whenever this Kingdom withdraws its 
protection from thence,” yet so superior is my love to this my 
native country over any private interest of my own that I 
cannot help wishing that an end was put to that enormous 
expence by ordering our troops home; the reasons that 
actuate the D. of N € are very easily explain’d; he 
looks on the lessening our expence in any quarter as the 
means of supporting the war; whilst if the burthen is too 
great for us, that we shall then be forc’d to make peace, as 
every saving ought to be made that can be thought, I owne I 
am for sending only 4 or 5 regts that come from Belleisle 3 
and the compleating them up to 4000 men out of three weak 


* It was proposed that after capturing Havana the expedition should attack 
Louisiana. 

* J.e. Hanover would be invaded and overrun by the French. 

3 Five regiments had been withdrawn from Belleisle and 


he : were used to replace 
the troops allocated to the expedition against Havana (Cor 


bett, ii, 253). 
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regts here and the putting those officers on halfpay, and as 
vacancys happen the taking them in again; as to what my 
Dearest Friend says of himself, I feel in the strongest manner 
this additional proof of his friendship, and only differ with 
him in one point; I think if the D. of N will not hear 
reason concerning the German war that it would be better 
to let him quit than to go on with that and to have myself 
and those who differ from him made unpopular, and perhaps 
forc’d to put our hands to what we now would start at having 
only mention’d. 


109 
TUESDAY, 12 JANUARY 1762 


This letter can be dated from Bute’s letter of 11 January to George 
Grenville promising to recommend Dr. Lyttelton “‘ tomorrow for one of 
the sees that shall become vacant ”’ consequent on the death of George III’s 
ex-Preceptor, Hayter (Grenville Papers, i, 420). It also refers to Newcastle’s 
letter of 10 January to Bute approving (a) a draft letter to Sir Joseph 
Yorke, the British minister at the Hague, instructing him, inter alia, to ascer- 
tain through Prince Louis of Brunswick, the head of the Dutch army, 
whether the Austrian government were prepared to come to terms with 
Prussia ; and (db) a letter which had been sent to Andrew Mitchell, the 
British minister at Berlin, instructing him to warn Frederick that he must 
make peace on the best terms possible, since it would be impossible for 
Great Britain, faced with a new war in Portugal, to continue with the 
German war indefinitely (Add. MS. 32933, f. 173). 


35 m. pt ten. 

I desire my Dearest Friend would give what he thinks 
proper to the poor German Woman; and that Sir Jno. 
Phillips’s! friend may have the necessary instrument for the 
living, it being infinitely better than the leaving it till other 
applications offer, which only causes heart burnings, Dr. 
Lyttleton is certainly a man of learning and of a very decent 
deportment : I should immagine considering the good Deanery 
he holds he cannot accept of a worse Bishoprick than Carlisle, 
and undoubtedly Keppel? is very fit for the Deanery of 
Exeter. 

Now as for politicks, the D. of N——s approbation is to 
me rather a proof of his desire to act in concert with my 
Dearest Friend than of his hearty concurrences in the weighty 


t A prominent Tory member of Parliament. 
2 Frederick Keppel, who later in the year became Bishop of Exeter. 
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topicks that the letters to Sir Joseph and to Mitchell contain ; 
now the true method of treating him is according to the 
French song battre le fer tandi qu’il est rouge, the telling him pretty 
plainly the absolute necessity he is in of acting an open and 
congenial part in this unhappy tho’ just Spanish War. 

I agree entir’ly with my Dearest Friend in applauding Ld. 
Bristol, he has shown in my opinion no hurry nor desire in his 
conduct of late to draw us into these new broils. 


I1IO 


WEDNESDAY, 20 JANUARY 1762 


On 20 January the Duke of York wrote to Bute asking him to obtain 
permission for him to serve under Admiral Saunders in the Mediterranean, 
and on the same date Bute replied in the sense of the following letter 
(Bute MSS.). 


My Dearest Friend, I have this minute receiv’d Edward’s 
desire of going to the Mediterranean from you, and as I think 
it would be highly unfitting for one so nearly related to me to 
be at such a distance, I send you that now as my final answer; 
and that you may be totally au fait of my thoughts with regard 
to his going to sea, there must be a squadron for Channel 
service with several Admirals before I can even think it worth 
considering whether I will give him leave or no to go out; I 
hope you will take care of your cold and not over fatigue your- 
self with your foreign Ministers to-morrow. I remain, 

Ever yours, 
George R. 


St. James, Wedn even. 
near eleven. 


III 
THURSDAY, 21 JANUARY 1762 


See No. 110, ‘The Duke of York had replied to Bute that as the only 
objection to the Mediterranean was the distance, he presumed that he 
would be allowed to join the Channel Fleet, with which he duly sailed in 


May under Hawke. 
My Dearest Friend, 


I think Edward must have strangely mistaken me 
by your letter; but I will send for him, and speak to him 
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myself; for I desire my brothers may apply to me themselves 
without the intervention of any body else. I remain, my 
Dearest Friend, 


Entirely yours, 
George R. 


St. James, Thursday morning. 


Tene 


FRIDAY, 5 FEBRUARY 1762 


On 5 February a despatch from Keith, the British minister at St. 
Petersburg, reached London, reporting that the new Czar had issued orders 
stopping further hostilities against Prussia. On the same date the Duke 
of Bedford, though a member of the government, moved a resolution in 
the House of Lords deploring the expense of the German war. 


Ten thousand thanks to my Dearest Friend for his most 
comfortable letters; tho my pleasure at reading these dis- 
patches does not run away with me; I look on the so sudden 
retreat of the Russian Forces, as liable to encourage that too 
ambitious Monarch! to breath still stronger revenge against the 
Court of Vienna, on finding himself freed from one formidable 
foe ; therefore ’tis our business to force him to peace; the 
happy day is come that will bring that forward ; my Dearest 
Friend will no doubt by his speech 2 oblige that proud, over- 
bearing Prince to see he has no safety but in peace; ought not 
Wroughton 3 if possible to set out this night, or the packet be 
kept back 24 hours that he may go instantly to Petersburgh. 

I shall take particular care to have the Levee over if pos- 
sible long before two that my Dearest Friend may have nothing 
to take off his mind from the House of Lords. 

I desire I may see Keith’s letter again when it is decypherd. 


50 m. pt 10. 


113 
FRIDAY, 5 FEBRUARY 1762 


This letter acknowledges Bute’s account of the debate in the House 
of Lords on the Duke of Bedford’s motion (see No. 112). The motion 


1 Frederick the Great. 
2 Bute was speaking on the Duke of Bedford’s motion. 
3 The former Consul at St. Petersburg, who had been appointed Resident 
there. 
G 
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was embarrassing to his colleagues, who were divided on the issue, and 
Bute met it by moving the previous question. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
diary records that Bute did so “ very theatrically and talked much of himself 
and the King... . Lord Wycombe [Shelburne] made a bad speech — said 
in K. William’s time the nation was influenced by Dutch measures and in 
the late reign by German ones. Previous question carried 105-16. Lord B. 
much hurt at the division, and the K. took no notice of Lord Weymouth nor 
Lord Shelburne. Lord B. told D. of N. that the D. of Bedford sheltered 
them or else the K. would make some examples. He was most angry 
with Lord Waldegrave and Lord Weymouth” (5 February ; Chats- 
worth MSS.). 


I thank my Dearest Friend for his so early notice of the 
most extraordinary affair that ever pass’d in Parliament. 

Tyrawly has been here and solicited for his two sons; I 
have only granted the one now in Germany ; as to the other 
he says he bought the Company, he afterwards sold; that 
since that he obtained a company of Invalids, and that he 
speaks Spanish perfectly: whether this last is a reason is for 
consideration; he said he had another matter much at heart; 
that he is weigh’d down whenever he thinks of it namely his 
daughter and that he hoped some provision might be made 
for her I told him I would consider of it, but promised nothing.! 

Past 5. 


It4 
? FEBRUARY 1762 


There is no means of dating this letter with certainty, but it may refer to 
the vote of the minority on the Duke of Bedford’s motion. See Nos. 112-13. 


Nothing can be abler nor truer than the advice given by 
the late Ld Cornbury? to Mr. Pelham ; the more I read it 
the more I see the great analogy between that period and the 
present ; in some things perhaps the present is more difficult, 


* Tyrawley had been appointed head of the military mission which was 
proceeding to Portugal. His sons were appointed Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master-General respectively of the British Forces which were sent to Portugal 
(Calendar of Home Office Papers, i, 217). As to his daughter see No. 66. 

2 A member of the group of young members of Parliament, including Pitt, 
who figured prominently in the opposition to Walpole during the ’thirties and 
were nicknamed the “ Boy Patriots”. The nature of his advice to Pelham is 
unknown, but Mr. Feiling, in The Second Tory Party, 55, cites a letter in the 


Windsor Archives from which it appears that Cornbury told George II that the 
nation needed “ authority in government ”’. 
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I mean the great depravity of the age, but in other things 
Government has now an advantage from the House of Com- 
mons having now no party distinctions;! and what Mr. 
Pelham undoubtedly fear’d to effect can now without much 
uneasiness be brought about ; the great evil to be avoided 
at present is the having concerns with men who act by passion 
and not by principle, for those men with honest hearts will 
at the same time out of caprice often vote against those they 
mean to support.* 

I enclose also the French finances for my Dearest Friend’s 
perusal, and hope Mr. Mackensie’ may see them. 


45 m. pt. nine. 


115 
MIDDLE OF FEBRUARY 1762 


This refers (a) to the expedition against Manila under the command of 
Colonel, afterwards Sir William, Draper, which was to be carried out 
with the help of the forces of the East India Company ; () to the expedi- 
tion against Havana (and possibly Louisiana afterwards) under Lord 
Albemarle, which was to be joined by a contingent of 4000 troops from 
North America ; and (c) to the batch of promotions to the rank of Colonel 
which took effect on 19 February 1762 (Corbett, ii, 253-4; Army List, 
1762). 


Lord Egremont talk’d again his old language of the im- 
possibility of the troops from America being in time, and 
therefore manifestly show’d a desire of countermanding them ; 
on seeing that I took him up short and said the order was 
necessary and that the rest must be left to fortune ; he also 
touch’d on the Manillas said there was no time to be lost, that 
Col Draper was of opinion that a fortnight hence would be 
too late ; on which I ask’d him if the Chairman of the E India 
Company had yet deliver’d the paper relating to this service, 


1 It was generally recognised that by 1760 party distinctions had become 
purely nominal. Horace Walpole wrote at the beginning of his Memoirs of the 
Reign of George IIT that ‘‘ the extinction of parties had not waited for, but preceded, 
the dawn of his reign ”’ (i, 4). 

2 Possibly a reference to the Duke of Bedford and the supporters of his 
resolution. 

3 Mackenzie had been brought back from Turin and given a secret service 
pension of £2000 a year pending appointment to an office (Namier, Structure 
etc. 264). 
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I told him that after what Draper had said he must immedi- 
ately send to Sullivan ! for it. 

Ld Ligonier pretends Ld Albemarle will have at least 
14,000 men without the last 4,000 from America. ; 

Ld Anson says these 4,000, if they cannot be by the middle 
or end of May at the Havannah will run a risk of being taken, 
particularly should Ld Albemarle not succeed, would it not 
therefore be prudent to send to Amherst ? that if the men 
cannot embark by the last days in April to keep them for the 
Louisiane. 

Lord Adam [Gordon] 3 is very modest in what he asserts, 
I wish I could say the same for the two other officers ; Sir 
Alex. Gilmour is a little in the style of Ld G. Lennox,* and 
Wedderburn forgets the heart-burning of the whole Army at 
so young a Captain’s getting the rank of Major.’ 

Mr. Fitzgeralds proposal seems to me impracticable by our 
laws ; I keep Martin’s letter till I have seen the Duke of 
N[ewcastl]e.°® 


116 


MIDDLE OF FEBRUARY 1762 


On 9g February 1762, Lord Halifax, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
forwarded to the Secretary of State, Lord Egremont, a proposal by Lord 
Kildare, Master-General of the Ordnance in Ireland, for the reorganisation 


' Chairman of the East India Company, who were providing troops for the 
Manila expedition. 

2 Commander-in-Chief, North America. 

3 Promoted Colonel of the Third Regiment of Foot Guards, 19 February 
1762. 

4 See No. 64. 

5 Promoted Major as from 4 July 1761 and Lieutenant-Colonel as from 
22 September 1762. He was a brother-in-law to Sir Harry Erskine, one of Bute’s 
friends, and brother of Alexander Wedderburn, the future Lord Chancellor. 

° Martin, the Secretary to the Treasury, was paying court to Bute by supplying 
him with Treasury papers without the permission of his chief, Newcastle. His 
letter has not been traced but an instance of these transactions is recorded by the 
Duke of Devonshire on 27 March: ‘“ The K. a few days ago gave the D. of N. 
a paper of queries relative to some private duties etc. belonging to the Crown 
wrote in his own hand and said he had done it from his grandfather’s account 
and some papers he had in his own hands. It was manifestly drawn by a man of 
business and the D. of N. knew that Martin, one of his Secretaries, had been the 
week before a great while with Lord Bute. His Lordship acted a very unfriendly 
part to the D. of N. and it was abominable in him to make the K. chicane, to 
say no worse of it’? (Chatsworth MSS.). The original paper, in George III’s 


ew Sel with the replies, is in the Newcastle Papers (Add. MS. 33040, 
. 309-11). 
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of his Department on the lines of the Ordnance Department in England 
(Calendar of Home Office Papers, i, No. 483). 


I have seen just now a letter from Ld. Halifax, who protests 
that the proposal he sent over was nothing else than putting 
what the D. of Bedford propos’d into execution ; I now there- 
fore see through the whole ; the establishment is the D. of 
Bedford’s, but the rules and orders have been drawn up by 
Ld. Kildare in immitation of the British Ordnance; if my 
Dearest Friend thinks it necessary therefore that the whole of 
this should be put into execution ; I am ready on this explana- 
tion to consent to it ; if he is for it I wish he would send me a 
line before twelve when Ld Egremont will probably come. 


25 m. pt g. 


II 7 
SATURDAY, 20 FEBRUARY 1762 


Since Pitt’s resignation the British government had intimated to the 
French government, through the Sardinian ministers in London and Paris, 
that they were anxious to reopen the peace negotiations which had been 
broken off by the recall of Stanley and Bussy in September. On 20 Feb- 
ruary Viry, the Sardinian minister in London, notified Newcastle that he 
had received a letter from Solar, the Sardinian minister in Paris, stating 
that French messengers were on their way with the French government’s 
reply (Viry to Newcastle, 20 February 1762 ; Add. MS. 32934, f. 471). 
The French reply, which was not received till the end of February, was 
disappointing. (See Schaeffer, Geschichte des Siebenjahrigen Kriegs, ili, 602-3.) 


As I was the first person that acquainted my Dearest 
Friend with the rupture with Spain ; I think it incumbent on 
me to inform him with Mr. de Solar’s having wrote and 
declar’d that the French picqueurs bring propositions for peace ; 
the answer to them Viry is to send by his own valet de chambre 
through Holland ; I don’t see what room there is for any 
deceit in this, as they must know that our plans for the different 
[? expeditions] must be already taken. 


25 m. pt three. 


I have just read your various correspondants and return 
them. 
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118 


SATURDAY, 20 FEBRUARY 1762 


George III had written personally to the King of Prussia asking for a 
full statement of his plans and in reply received on 20 February a short 
letter, ‘ breathing war more than ever” and urging that England and 
Prussia should take the opportunity, presented by the Russian change of 
policy, to crush France. The mail which reached London on 20 February 
also contained a letter from Frederick to his ministers in London, suggesting 
that Bedlam would be a suitable place for Bute and his colleagues. This 
fell into the hands of the British government, who regularly intercepted 
the correspondence between the King of Prussia and his ministers in London. 


Since writing the other note in the box! I have receiv’d 
the much talk’d of (in the intercepted correspondence) letter 
from the K of Prfussia] which is the most cavalier, and I may 
say impertinent one ever wrote by a subsidiz’d monarch. It 
is so very curious that I could not delay instantly sending it to 
my Dearest Friend but desire to see again. 


119 
EARLY MARCH 1762 


The post of Governor of Gibraltar, to which the following letter refers, 
was filled by General Edward Cornwallis as from 18 March 1762. 


The other Book was brought by Ld Anson a year ago, 
and therefore I did not send it, but it comes with this. 

The best man I can think of for Gibralter if nothing is to 
be consider’d but bravery and stirdiness is Lt.-Gen. Howard 
even those who love to laugh at all in Germany always declare 
him the most of an officer, as to a man understanding fortifica- 
tions, we have no such man in our service except Ligonier. 

I have heard from William that the Chancellors 3 relations 
think him within these two days in a dying condition, this was the 


expression made use of by one of them ; may not that be the 
cause of his peevishness. 


t Presumably No. 117. 
2 ‘The Commander-in-Chief. 
3 Lord Henley, afterwards created Earl of Northington. 
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120 
MIDDLE OF MARCH 1762 


The approximate date of this letter is suggested by the references to 
the militia and to Viry’s negotiation. In March the Militia Bill was passing 
through the House of Commons and considerable feeling among New- 
castle’s friends was aroused by the report that Bute intended to support 
a proposal that it should be extended to Scotland (see Yorke, iii, 346). At 
the same time, Bute was hesitating whether to pursue the secret negotia- 
tions with France, in view of the disappointing reply from Choiseul 
(see No. 117). On 14 March Mansfield told Newcastle ‘‘ he had been 
yesterday with my Lord Bute; and had had a very long conversation with 
him upon the two material points depending, viz. the secret negotiation 
with France, and the Scotch Militia’ (Add. MS. 32935, f. 390). 


45 m. pt 5. 

I am sorry to find by my Dearest Friend’s note that Mr. 
Greenville is in one of the D. of Newcastle’s fits of suspicion, 
I owne he has ever appeared to me too much a man to give 
way to such a mean quality; my Dearest Friend knows I 
have no alienation to Mr. Greenville and that I have ever 
countenanced him ; it amazes me very much that he should 
say I have not for six weeks toutch’d on business with him, 
this very week we talk’d over the business of the Militia, the 
necessity of knowing before the Parliament meets next winter 
what can be done with regard to money ;! and I permitted 
him to go on when he talk’d of Viry’s negociation (which by 
the bye is out of his province) indeed I did not give him my 
opinion because the part to be taken was not then fix’d. I 
will undoubtedly name what my Dearest Friend mentions 
when I see him next. 


200) 
MONDAY, 22 MARCH 1762 


The news of the capture of Fort Royal arrived late at night on Sunday, 
the 21st March, and was declared at noon on the 22nd by the guns of the 
Tower and the Park. 

20 m. past 10. 

I would not trouble my Dearest Friend last night with the 

account of Martinico as I was certain Wood must have sent it 


1 Grenville’s view was ‘‘ that the expense of the German war together with 


the Prussian subsidy would run so high that six millions must be carried over 
to be a burden on next year’s supplies, and that at that rate there could be no 
going on ”’ (Yorke, iii, 348). 
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much sooner, as to the firing the guns that is undoubtedly 
proper, and perhaps a thanksgiving on Sunday for it seems to 
me that we have constantly done that on smaller advantages. 

Nothing can be more wise than my Dearest Friend’s opinion 
of stopping the letters to France! if they are not yet gone and 
the altering the propositions, for I doubt whether we might 
not with reason be attacked, if we yielded Martinico without 
some amelioration of conditions in our favour. 


I22 
END OF MARCH 1762 


On 29 March the Cabinet met and authorised Egremont to write, 
through the Sardinian ministers, to Choiseul, declaring the British govern- 
ment’s readiness to resume negotiations on the basis of the last two “ ulti- 
matums’”’ exchanged by the two countries in September 1761, when 
negotiations had been broken off. In the meantime the Czar had invited 
the powers concerned in the European war to make peace on the basis 
of no annexations. On 27 March Bute wrote to Newcastle referring to 
“the noble declaration made by the Czar ”’ (Add. MS. 32936, f. 160). 


25 m. to eleven. 

It gives me much pleasure that the last stroke can be put 
to so delicate an affair as our propositions of peace tomorrow ; 
my Dearest Friends observations to Lord Egremont concerning 
the mode it was drawn up in are most just ; and it is to be 
hoped that this great work will at last take place ; for the more 
one looks into the state of our finances the more one sees that 
some method or other must be taken to alter our present ex- 
pence: and I would fain [hope] that if France should be reason- 
able, that the conduct of the Czar will give peace to Germany 
and consequently put an end honorably to our expences in 
that quarter ; I flatter myself I shall see my Dearest Friend 
before he goes to Lord Egremont. 


123 
MONDAY, 5 APRIL 1762 


This letter refers inter alia to the second reading of the Militia Bill in 
the House of Lords on 5 April, and to the receipt on the same day from 


_ _? Presumably Egremont’s draft letter to Viry, of which a copy dated 21 March 
is in the Newcastle Papers (Add. MS. 32936, f. 1). This draft ae not sent. v 
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the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg of a despatch reporting that 
Goltz, Frederick’s envoy at St. Petersburg, was on the point of concluding 
a treaty with the Czar. 


It gives me much pleasure that the Militia has pass’d so 
quietly to-day ; as to Portugal it appears most clearly to me 
that they wish we would send troops there and then lay the 
blame on us if they are attack’d ; therefore undoubtedly we 
ought to wait a little and see what the next letters say ; ! orders 
ought instantly to be sent to Ireland to defer that embarkation, 
and also the transports ought to be stop’d here from proceeding 
to Belleisle ; Townshend says Adm. Forbes acquainted him 
they would sail in ten days, now they ought to carry the 
recruits who cannot be here these three weeks. 

As to Ld. Northampton’s request it is a most unreasonable 
one ; Major Smyth came into the Army about eight years 
ago, in 1760 got a Company and about three months ago was 
appointed Major to one of the new corps, I believe Beauclerk’s, 
therefore cannot be now a Lt.-Colonel ; I wish Mills might 
be spoke to that it might be understood what pay the English 
Generals serving in the Portuguese troops are to have; for 
the British is greater than those troops are us’d ; now probably 
Crauford 2 will complain, if serving on less pay than younger 
Colonels who will act in the British Corps. 

Having now answer’d my D. Friend’s letter and enlarg’d 
on Portugal, I will open an idea that has struck me on reading 
the mail this day ; after the infamous lie the K. of Pr. wrote 
me that Goltz had no power to conclude, cannot we refuse 
him his subsidy and make use of it in Portugal. 
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On 18 April the Duke of Devonshire recorded that he had been told 
that “the King ... had wrote a very strong rough letter to Prince 
William in answer to his application to serve in Germany — an absolute 
refusal ’? (Chatsworth MSS.). 


I chose last night to be silent on an affair that has happen’d 
to me, that my Dearest Friend might not be forced to give 


I The next letters from Lisbon arrived on 6 April, and on the 8th the Cabinet 
decided to send 6000 men, to be drawn from the garrison of Belleisle, to defend 
Portugal, which was about to be attacked by Spain (Corbett, ii, 316-17). 

2 Presumably John Crawfurd, Colonel of the Royal Volunteers. See No. 32. 
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me his opinion unless he lik’d it ; and to write him this epistle 
that he might not be ignorant of my way of thinking on this 
subject: the case is this, my B[rother] tol’d me yesterday 
that if I had no objection he would beg leave to serve a cam- 
paign in Germany ; I took him up with some warmth, and 
said it surprised me much that after I had two years ago? 
opened myself so fully on this head, he should presume to 
touch on the same string again ; on this he reply’d I should 
be troubl’d no more with it, and that he hop’d I would forget 
he had ever thought of it ; to my great surprize my M[other] 
attack’d me at noon, and enquir’d if he had mention’d any- 
thing to me, I answer’d in the affirmative, and how I had 
rejected his request ; she said she could not see any reason 
for my not consenting to it: provided he promis’d to refuse 
any military commission he might hereafter be offer’d ; and 
seem’d astonished at my thinking her proposal improper, to 
my Friend I will owne I deem’d it very ridiculous ; nothing 
but his meddling in the affair and producing good reasons for 
what she alleg’d without any, can ever make me change an 
iota of what I have said ; I don’t desire him to say anything 
unless he thinks me in the wrong, and if that should be the 
case I am ever open to conviction. 


Nine 
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As regards the first part of the following letter, the Duke of Devon- 
shire recorded on 18 April that “ the Queen had desired the King to let 
her brother, the Prince of Mecklenburg, go to Portugal which H.M. 
hesitated about. Lord Bute undertook it and it succeeded. The Queen 
did not thank him, but said she supposed her brother and Lord Bute were 
well together ’? (Chatsworth MSS.). 

As regards the second part, on 12 and 13 April Newcastle and Hard- 
wicke had strongly represented to Bute the objections to withdrawing from 
Germany. Bute admitted the force of the objections, but maintained that 
the cost of carrying on the war on the existing scale ‘‘ would absolutely 
disable this country from going on with any part of the war the next year, 
in case peace should not be made sooner ” (Add. MS. 32937, ff. 85 and 103). 
George III, as is usually the case when he proceeds to give his ‘ own 


thoughts ” on any subject, is obviously merely repeating the letter which 
he is answering. 


My Dearest Friend I take up my pen at the Queen’s desire 
1 See No. 56. 
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to thank you for the proposal of sending P. Charles to Portugal 
and she would be still happier if P. Ernest could also serve there. 
Cannot some step be taken concerning this that she may write 
to the D. of Mecklenburgh on Friday ; a thing has occurred 
to me, that I will not mention to the Queen till I have my 
Dearest Friend’s opinion, which is whether Greehm might not 
go to Portugal, who would have an eye to both the Princes 
(if both can go). 

Having done my commission, I cannot finish this letter 
without just mentioning my thoughts on the German war ; 
the question is undoubtedly a hard one for me; but the old 
rule of its being better to loose a part than the whole makes me 
ready to recall the troops if the answer from France is not 
clear, and the Treasury are not able to give us some more 
comfortable ideas of our cash than in my opinion they have 
it in their power to do; if this part is taken perhaps the 
D. of N will resign, and what if he does are not those who now 
appear attach’d to him men of the most mercenary views, 
men who will ever follow him that pays them ; in my con- 
science I don’t believe he would have ten followers if out of 
place and what is that, therefore for Gods sake, let us put this 
question to him if the French are not reasonable, or this dear 
country is ruin’d inevitably. 

Three o’clk. 
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CIRCA TUESDAY, 13 APRIL 1762 


Colonel Alston of the First Regiment of Guards had been sentenced 
by a court martial to be reprimanded, and had asked to be allowed to resign 
his commission (Bridgeman to Newcastle, 13 April 1762; Add. MS. 
32937, f. 95). Lord Percival, the son of Lord Egmont, was appointed in 
Colonel Alston’s place to be Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel as from 
17 April. 


Doubtful whether my Dearest Friend is still at home as he 
was to see Ld Anson at eleven, I yet answer what regards Ld 
Egmont, nothing can be more mean than the conduct of 
Colonel Alston, had any other men but officers of the Guards 
been his judges he must inevitably have been broke ; he being 
displeas’d with their sentence desir’d Ld Ligonier to move me 
that he might sell his commission, who answer’d that he fear’d 
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I would not agree to it, as he did it to prevent receiving the 
sentence of the Court Martial, Alston on this begg’d to resign ; 
Ld L[igonier] told him to take time to consider of it which 
he declin’d, and say’d he absolutely would resign ; on Ld L. 
acquainting me with his desire to sell I refus’d it, then Ld. L. 
begg’d he might resign which I accepted, now if my Dearest 
interests himself for Ld Percival, he shall undoubtedly obtain 
the Cap. Lieutenancy which gives him the rank he desires. 


Past eleven. 


127 
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The reference to Lord Percival suggests that the following letter was 
written soon after No. 126; while the terms of the reference to France 
show that it must have been written before the receipt on 21 April of 
Choiseul’s reply to Egremont’s message offering to reopen negotiations. 
(See No. 122.) 


Ten o’clk. 


If I had not receiv’d a letter from my Dearest Friend to 
night I should have wrote him a volunteer to acquaint him 
with my having seen Ld. Northumberland to day, who said 
he feared he had disoblig’d me, Ld. Percival, Mr. Lutterel, 
and one in Ireland all juniors of his son having been put over 
his head ; that it was nothing but ill health prevented his son 
from serving, and he fear’d any thing like an appearance to 
the world of my disapprobation of him, would break the 
young man’s heart ; I told him that he had never apply’d to 
me on behalf of his son that the others had, he then hop’d I 
would think whether his son could not receive some mark of 
favour, which I took ad referendum ; he I suppose means a 
brevet ; what appears to me the best thing, if he should on 
talking to my Dearest Friend speak properly, would be the 
taking one of the new corps that are incompleat, and making 
them up in his county nine hundred private, and Lord Wark- 
worth being Lt. Col: Commandant of it. 

The more I consider the Prussian subsidy the more objec- 
tions arise in my mind against it, and as to the German war 

* Lord Warkworth, the Earl of Northumberland’s son, was appointed 


Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant of the 111th Regiment of Foot as from 16 
April, thus securing seniority over Lord Percival. 
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I am clear that if France is not willing for peace, we must 
instantly nock it in the head, and if men will leave my service 
because I love this country preferably to any other ; it will 
be they that will be run at and not me; the successor I have 
long had in my eye to the D. of N is a man void of his 
dirty arts who will think of mine and his country’s good, not 
of jobs ; if my Dearest Friend does not know him by this 
character, I will add that he now holds the seals, and lives in 
S. Audley Street.! 

I am glad Sir Charles? can remove so soon, the gardiners 
cannot begin too soon; all I want for the present is to have 
the outward walls planted and a gravel walk round ; I should 
imagine trees might be brought from Kensington that would 
nearly do this; as to the keeping of Kensington and this 
dust trap it is as every thing else ; the present 1st Lord of the 
T does an infamous thing.3 
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THURSDAY, 22 APRIL 1762 


As regards the first paragraph of this letter, on 21 April Newcastle 
wrote to Bute proposing that Lord Sandys’s son should be selected to stand 
for Westminster at the forthcoming by-election there ; and on the 22nd 
Bute replied, saying that George III had suggested the Duke of Portland’s 
son, Lord Titchfield (Add. MS. 320937, f. 306). In the end Sandys was 
selected. 

The second paragraph relates to the receipt, through the Sardinian 
minister, of Choiseul’s letter of 15 April outlining the French’ peace terms. 
The negotiations were still secret, and Choiseul had particularly requested 
that his letter should be treated as confidential because he was bound by 
treaty not to negotiate without consulting Spain, whose consent he was 
seeking but had not yet received. 


Nothing can be more proper than the changing Mr. Sands 
into Ld. Tichfield, for the estate the latter will possess in this 
metropolis is even greater than that of Ld. Bath whose son 
is the other representative. 


1 Bute’s town address. 

2 Sir Charles Sheffield, from whom George III had bought Buckingham House, 
known in his reign as “‘ the Queen’s House’’, 

3 ** Kensington ” is Kensington Palace and “ this dust trap” presumably 
St. James’s, which George II had used as his summer and winter residences 
respectively, but which his successor discarded in favour of Windsor and Bucking- 
ham House. The nature of Newcastle’s offence is unknown. 
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I can’t help mentioning an anecdote of Ld. Egremont ; 
when he came to me this morning, he enquir’d what was to 
be done with the letter of the D de Choisseul, I told him that 
must remain a secret to all except to his colleague, in con- 
versation he inadvertently drop’d that on his way to me he 
had called on the President, and show’d him all the papers ; 
and G. Greenville who came afterwards to me with the account 
that the session could end on the 8th or 10th May dropped 
enough for me to see he was not ignorant of any of the papers ; 
is this the way of keeping secrecy in affairs, particularly when 
his Ldsp’s words were to me that even in a private situation 
he should not have thought himself at liberty to produce such 
a confidential letter to any man. 


55 m. pt. nine. 


129 
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The letter to which the following letter refers has not been traced, 
and from the Newcastle Papers it does not appear that Newcastle had any 
suspicion that he had given Bute any special cause for annoyance at this 
time. Probably George III’s letter refers to some completely trivial affair, 
such as Newcastle’s refusal to accept Bute’s suggestion that Titchfield should 
be substituted for Sandys at the Westminster by-election. (See No. 128.) 


The D. of N cavalier or rather imperious letter is most 
surprizing, should he not if he had common sense have with 
joy catch’d at this trifling opportunity of showing the senti- 
ments he ever professes, tho’ never fulfills by his actions; the 
more I know of this fellow the more I wish to see him out of 
employment, and should what we have now before us come 
to maturity, I flatter myself that will soon be the case. 

near eleven. 


130 
THURSDAY, 29 APRIL 1762 
On 29 April Baron von Behr, the newly appointed Hanoverian minister 


in London, had an audience with George III (Add. MS. 32037, f. gar). 
The despatch to Mitchell was that of go April, relating to Frederick’s 
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complaints and suspicions about the overtures to Austria (see note prefixed 
to No, 109), which had come to his ears in a garbled form, 


Nothing can be more proper than the dispatch to Mr. 
Mitchell, anything less strong would have been too weak ; 
Behr told me this morning that P. Lewis! had mention’d to 
him the K of Prussia’s having attempted to make peace with 
France but that he had just receiv’d a refusal ; what measures 
have we to keep with one who is ready to leave us the first 
opportunity, yet thinks he has reason to complain if we don’t 
even show him the papers that pass between us and any Court ; 
I owne the getting rid of him is what I most ardently wish. 

Five o’clk. ; 
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The Duke of Brunswick, after consulting Newcastle, had applied for 
an increase in his subsidy but his application had been rejected by 
Bute. On 16 April Newcastle wrote to Yorke, the British minister at the 
Hague, explaining what had happened and adding that he had received 
letters from the Brunswick family, reproaching him for having exposed 
them to this rebuff, and that he had not replied and did not know what 
answer to make. On 30 April he told Yorke: ‘‘The King was pleased 
to ask me the other day what I had wrote to the Duke of Brunswick ; 
for they seemed to have a notion abroad that some of his Ministers were 
more zealous for complying with the Duke’s demands than others” (Add. 


MS. 320937, ff. 144 and 441). 
20 m. pt seven. 


The enclos’d are three very curious pieces as they show 
the very good inclinations of the D of Brunswick, P. Lewis, 
and Genf[eral] Yorke, the latter must be either the greatest 
flatterer, or the greatest rogue in Europe by one of them ; 
for how could he insinuate as the letter seems to intimate that 
the D of N was ignorant that the exorbitant demand of the 
D of Brunswick was refus’d, if he had any letters on the 
subject from any of his friends. 


132 
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At the request of the Portuguese government, the British government 
had selected Count La Lippe-Biickeburg, one of Prince Ferdinand’s most 


t Of Brunswick. 
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able generals, to take command in Portugal. Prince Ferdinand was notified 
of the appointment on 14 May (Calendar of Home Office Papers, i, 87). 


36 m. pt five. 

There is no wonder that Mello! should be rejoiced at the 
acquisition of Count La Lippe, his terms are such as only 
heighten his character ; his Companies that he demands to 
bring with him are two Companies of picked men that he 
can depend upon, he refused ever to subsidize them and has 
them ever with him ; the letter of Prince Ferdinand is curious 
when he has made no mention here it must be either to assist 
some officers or to make mischief, should not Doeras? be put 
on his guard ; the giving Prince Ferdinand some knowledge 
of Count La Lippe’s destination is perfectly right he being 
so captious. 
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MONDAY, 3 MAY 1762 


Newcastle’s account of the interview to which the following letter refers 
is contained in his letter to Hardwicke of 3 May (Yorke, iii, 352-3). The 
point at issue was the amount of the vote of credit required to carry on the 
war until Parliament re-assembled in the autumn. Newcastle, supported 
by Barrington, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, maintained that unless 
two millions were granted the Exchequer would run out of funds by July. 
Grenville, who as leader of the House of Commons had to propose the vote, 
maintained that one million would be sufficient and declared that if two 
millions were asked for he would oppose the vote. Grenville’s view turned 
out to be correct, though at the cost of running things rather fine (see 
No. 213). 


15 m. pt three. 

Lhe) olay *s odd behaviour this day forces me tho’ 
very unwillingly to trouble my Dearest Friend with this letter ; 
the whole of his language is to be reduced to this : that unless 
two millions were granted the Exchequer must be shut up in 
July ; he had nothing else to say; I told him I could never 
agree to more than one million ; that he had proposed that 
as the ultimatum when he thought Belleisle and Prussia were 
to be provided for, that now these expences were cut off, and 
that Portugal would never amount to more than 3 or at the 


' The Portuguese Ambassador. 


2 Count d’Oeyeras, the Portuguese First Minister, better known as the Marquis 
de Pombal. 
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utmost £400,000 ; we at last parted with his very nearly saying 
others must bring in this for that neither he nor Lord Barrington 
could act in it they being of another opinion; Lord Barrington 
came to explain the enclosed paper ! which the D. of N. had 
given me, all he had to urge for the necessity now, and not 
some time ago, was his being unable before to convince the 
D. of N. of the extreme expence we are at ; he added that if 
the troops were tomorrow recalled from Germany the addi- 
tional million would be necessary to clear the accounts ; and 
that if the Prussian subsidy had been continued there must 
have been a million, I returned much the same answer I had 
done to the D. of N. in short they both went away much 
dissatisfy’d and I verily believe will both in a day or two quit ; 
and with all my heart, for I would rather go through anything 


than have a man negligent of the public money in that respon- 
sible office. 
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See note prefixed to No. 133. On 3 May George Grenville sent Bute 
‘* a paper with his observations on the campaign in Germany” (the paper 
has not been traced but the letter enclosing it is entered in the Register 
of Bute’s correspondence ; Add. MS. 36796). 


It grieves me much that my Dearest Friend’s fever still 
continues ;? as to G. Greenville’s remarks on the paper given 
by Ld. Barrington, they very clearly prove the shifts and turns 
the heads of the Treasury make to obtain what probably would 
cause a bankruptcy ; indeed their conduct is infamous, and 
Tower Hill in my opinion would be their due:3 I enclose 
also two letters from that puppy Feronce + which show the 
good humour of the illustrious House of B[runswick] ; I 
desire to have them returned when read. 

go m. pt 5. 
I have never heard any proposal of Townshend’s in favour 
of Fitzroy. 5 
1 Lord Barrington’s paper is in Add. MS. 33040, f. 339. 
Bute was suffering from influenza. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this hysterical abuse is quite senseless. 


2 

3 

4 The Duke of Brunswick’s Envoy Extraordinary. 

5 Perhaps Charles Fitzroy, promoted to be Colonel as from 21 June 1762. 


H 
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WEDNESDAY, 5 MAY 1762 


Bute’s Letter Book (Add. MS. 36797, f. 51) contains the following letter 
from himself to George III dated 5 May 1762, asking to be allowed to waive 
the Garter, which the King wished to give him, in favour of the Queen’s 
brother, the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


“Sir, The conversation I had the honor of hearing from Your 
Majesty this morning forces me to lay my thoughts a little fuller before 
you; I need not, I hope, now affirm, that the reigning principle of 
my mind is the warmest affection, you permit me to say friendship also, 
to my Prince, and that is the foundation of every public action with 
me; no other views of any kind influence me a minute, nay nothing 
but such strong motives could force me to continue the terrible life I 
now lead. I therefore most sincerely pressed Your Majesty to give Halifax 
the Garter even after you had this morning for the first time, on my 
applying for him, declared you intended it for me, but Sir if I wished 
to wave the honor you intended me, upon account of your political 
interest, how much more do I desire it, when I think it agreable to 
your family arrangements, and to the Queen. God forbid that my 
person should ever come one minute in competition with any wish of 
Her Majesty’s. I therefore from the bottom of my heart, most earnestly 
beseech Your Majesty not to think of me on this occasion. I say not 
this out of any false modesty or affected indifference, no, my temper will 
not allow me to use such little arts with any one, with you Sir, it would 
in my situation be criminal. I feel most sincerely the honor you intended 
me and doubly prize it from the kind manner you condescended to 
propose it unasked by me as indeed it ever would have remained. The 
most endearing part, Sir, I have received, the mark of your affection to 
me in wishing it; with that I remain happy and satisfied ; do not there- 
fore let me, in the minutest degree, obstruct what domestick considera- 
tions would otherwise induce you to do. I have now satisfied myself 
and opened my whole heart before you, a heart that from the first time 
you thought my endeavours necessary, never entertained a thought, that 
was not calculated for your honor, happiness and interest.” 


To this letter George III returned the following reply : 
30 m. pt 6. 

Shall I first commend or blame my Dearest Friend, for 
indeed there is room for both; but as the former is most 
agreable part to me that shall lead the way ; words cannot 
express what I feel on his unparalleled conduct, he indeed by 
his actions proves that my service is what he has most at heart ; 
but on the other hand my blaming him is owing to his in this 
instance waving all consideration on the pleasure I feel on 
bequeathing him this ostensible mark of my regard, and on 
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the appearance it would have to the world if any one not of 
my family had it before him; to cut this affair short my 
Dearest Friend must accept this Garter; I have acquainted 
the Queen with my intention to give the next vacant one to 
her brother, she with her usual affection express’d herself to 
this effect that she had never press’d me in the Dukes name, 
that my conduct to her made her esteem herself as belonging 
to me, and to me only; that she thought it very probable 
that it might be thought too much for a brother and brother 
in law ' to have it at once, and therefore express’d satisfaction 
at my deferring it, thinking it most for my interest which she 
from inclination as well as duty prefer’d to every other con- 
sideration ; on this I told her of the very handsome part my 
Dearest Friend had acted this morning, and then produc’d 
his letter, as it related solely to this transaction, she read it 
attentively and was pleas’d with the manner of it, and said I 
could with honour give it to no one whilst the man I had 
ever titl’d my friend was without, and desir’d me when I 
should think proper to congratulate him in her name; I 
propose that the Chapter should be held some few days after 
the D. of Portland has brought me his father’s ribbon ; when 
my brother and my Dearest Friend will be declar’d Knights. 


136 
THURSDAY, 6 MAY 1762 


As Drawing-Rooms were held on Thursdays and Sundays (see Fortescue, 
Correspondence of George III, i, p. 19), the reference to “‘ the Drawing Room ”’ 
fixes the date of the following letter. Newcastle spent that day concerting 
with his friends the line of conduct which he should take in the crisis which 
had arisen. He decided to inform Bute and George III on Friday that, 
though he adhered to his opinion that two millions were necessary, in view 
of the division of opinion on the matter he was prepared “‘ for the sake of 
peace this session ”’ to acquiesce in Grenville’s proposals ; but that in the 
circumstances it was impossible for him to remain at the head of the 
Treasury and that he must ask to be allowed to resign. He did not visit 
either Bute, who was ill at home, or the King, who was expecting him at 
the Drawing-Room. 


35 m. pt 3: 
Mr. Greenville has been here, the excuse he made for coming 
was to bring a paper of the quantitys of provisions sent out 


1 Prince William was intended to receive the other vacant Garter. 
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with Ld. Albemarle, it appears by it that there is near twelve 
months provision for 15 thousand land forces besides the 
Navy, he then toutched again of the million, appear’d much 
warmer than yesterday, had none of the difficultys to speak 
out his opinion he had express’d yesterday, and ended with 
the appearance it would have if the additional million was 
granted that my Dearest Friend and he were beat by the D. 
of N. , and that it would be making him master; to all this 
I was attentive, and gravely answer’d that this whole affair 
is the most unpleasant one I have had before me since I have 
mounted the throne, that those at the head of the Treasury 
declare a bankruptcy in July if there is not an additional 
million, that others whose opinions have great weight with me 
deny this, tho’ they owne they have not the papers before 
them that alone can fix the true judgement of this affair; I 
forgot to mention that G. Greenville gave it as another reason 
against the money, that if it was granted the German war 
must be continued, this I passed over in silence ; upon the whole 
I am inclin’d to think from what passed yesterday with Ld. 
Granville, that Greenville is weak enough to think he may 
succeed the D. of N and therefore wishes to have him out 
of office.! 

The D. of N. has not been here. I suppose he has stayed 
so late in S. Audley Street that it was too late. 

The Queen was a little faintish at the Drawing Room and 
therefore retir’'d but has been extrem’ly well ever since and has 
no complaint but the desire of dinner. Hawkins assures me 
it is nothing but wind. He is to acquaint for all that Hunter 
with it.? 


ao 
FRIDAY, 7 MAY 1762 


Newcastle’s account of this interview is printed in Namier, England 
etc. 372-3. 


My Dearest Friend, I cannot take up my pen without first 
enquiring how you continue. 


* Bute proposed to become First Lord of the Treasury with Grenvill hi 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but Grenville was Suspected GF wanting i Beeome 
head of the Treasury. 

* The Queen was six months gone with child. Hawkins and Hunter were 
her medical attendants. 
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The D. of N. has been here and to my great astonishment 
has wav’d his opinion but ended with resigning his office, 
that is to say when I may have made proper arrangements ; 
his language was full of duty, and protesting he meant to sup- 
port my measures with all his weight; the thing he most 
rested his opinion on, was his boards deserting him ;! this 
being the case I hope to see my Dearest Friend in a fortnight 
resign the Seals for the Treasury ; then Government must 
be form’d in a manner to continue, not a patch, believe G. 
Greenville is not right at present therefore cannot be too 
narrowly watch’d and sifted.? 

4 an hour past three. 
Just come out of the Levee. 


138 
? MAY 1762 


This letter relates to the equipment of Buckingham House, into which 
George III moved in May. On 25 May Horace Walpole wrote to Mann : 
“* The King and his wife are settled for good and all at Buckingham House, 
and are stripping the other palaces to furnish it. They have already fetched 
pictures from Hampton Court, which indicates their never living there.” 
Bute may have been employed on this business as keeper of the Privy Purse. 


I send my Dearest Friend a list of what is immediately 
wanted, I beg these things may be instantly put into hand 
there is one article I had forgot, that is grates in all the rooms 
that are furnish’d and also for E3 that is the place my page 
will wait in for the present. 

I have not toutch’d on what is necessary for enabling meat 
to be warmed up in the kitchen, as that is an article I am totally 
unacquainted with ; I cannot lay down my pen without afresh 
recommending dispatch in preparing these things. 


T39 
TUESDAY, 11 MAY 1762 


On 10 May Newcastle heard that the Duke of Devonshire would “ go 
no more to Council’’. Newcastle assumed that this was out of friendship 


1 Gilbert Elliot and Oswald, Lords of the Treasury, supported Grenville 
against Newcastle on the question of the amount of the vote of credit. 

2 See No. 136. 

3 ‘“ E” obviously refers to a plan of Buckingham House. 
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for himself, but from this letter it appears that Devonshire may have been 
discontented at not being consulted in his capacity of Lord Chamberlain 
as to the acquisition, etc., of Buckingham House. (See in this connexion 
Birch to Royston, 17 May 1762; Add. MS. 35399, f. 280.) Bute saw 
Devonshire on Tuesday and presumably warned George III, who had 
arranged to see Devonshire at Buckingham House on Wednesday at nine 
o’clock (Bute to Devonshire, 11 May 1762 ; Bute MSS.). 


How the D of Dfevonshire] can find that the purchase of 
Buckingham House is a reason for quitting is to me beyond 
comprehension ; the reason is so weak that faction will appear 
the true cause of it; another Chamberlain’s office is vacant 
by the death of the poor D of Manchester,’ the Queen hears 
Ld Canteloupe? means to ask; I told her if he should come, 
that she ought to say that she imagined I should tell her when 
I thought it proper who could be most agreable to me in that 
office, that my wishes would ever be a law with her, but that 
as to what regards him, she has ever heard that no one lower 
than Earls ever held that employment. 

¥2 m1. pt 12. 


140 
WEDNESDAY, 12 MAY 1762 


See note prefixed to No. 139. 

Near four. 

I am sorry my Dearest Friend is so thoroughly rummag’d 
by his medicine ; I enclose the despatch to Mitchell and a 
packet my Dearest Friend gave me of intercepted letters. 

The D. of D[evonshire] was with me at the new house, I 
told him I was sorry some gloomy thoughts had arisen in his 
mind, that I wish’d he would call early on me that I might 
speak with him ; that not being a good place he waited on 
me here after his having been at Kensington to look at pictures 
for the chimneys and doors ; I in a friendly manner told him 
that no difference he has had in opinion from me had alienated 
my mind from him, that I had a personal regard for him and 
could see the staff in no hands so agreable as his, but desired 
he would state what had caused these thoughts, he stated the 
same reasons he had yesterday done to my D. Friend which I 


* Lord Chamberlain to the Queen ; he died at Berkeley Square on the night 
of 10 May. 


2 The Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain. 
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civily explained. He declar’d he was perfectly at ease from 
what I had said and that he look’d on it as the happiness of 
his life the being in my service and that his having open’d his 
thoughts to my D. Friend yesterday had been the cause of his 
becoming quite easy ; after this I entered with him into the 
affair of the garters, he declar’d every one expected I would 
give them in the manner I then told him, I then gave him a 
hint of furniture being necessary for this house, upon the whole 
he seem’d quite easy and in good humour. Ld. Halifax was 
here, he only toutched on the Master of Ordnance in Ireland, 
and declar’d the only difference from the plan propos’d by the 
D. of Bedford was an article of contingencys which Kildare 
thought might be done without that amounts to £4,000 per 
ann.! Nothing pass’d with the D. of Newcastle, as to the 
D. of Manchester’s Lieutenancy 2 I have no objection. 


I41 
THURSDAY, 13 MAY 1762 


The following letter refers to the debate on the vote of credit for one 
million, in the course of which Pitt said he wished the vote of credit had 
been greater and he knew the Duke of Newcastle wished so too. 


The debate yesterday seems to have been very irregular, 
one remarkable event appears to me, I mean Mr. P. 
wishing the vote had been greater, was not this meant as a 
lure to draw him and the D. of N to each other ; Elliots 3 
taking no part is also remarkable ; as to G. Green[ville]’s part 
tis out of my power to form any opinion of it; for Barry 4 
probably sees him not with the best eyes, and Jenkinson is too 
partial ; as to the hint my Dear Friend gives of his friends in 
general having been silent was highly improper in them, but 
believe me when he is once seated in the Treasury those now 
silent will speak because it will be their interest ; a line con- 
cerning my Dearest Friend is what I most earnestly desire. 


Near eight. 


‘See No; 110. 

2 The Lord Lieutenancy of Huntingdonshire, vacated by the Duke of Man- 
chester’s death. The new Duke succeeded to it. 

3 Gilbert Elliot, one of the Lords of the Treasury, and also one of Bute’s most 
intimate friends. 

+ Isaac Barré, M.P., a follower of Shelburne’s, 
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142 
FRIDAY, 14 MAY 1762 


Newcastle’s account of the interview referred to in the following letter is 
printed in Namier, England etc. 376-7 (where the date is wrongly given as 
Friday, 15 May). As Professor Namier points out, the offensive remark 
about hoping Newcastle’s accounts would be full is almost certainly an after- 
thought. The same no doubt applies to George III’s explanation of his 
not having raised the question of the date of Newcastle’s retirement. In 
point of fact, George III appears to have been able to think of nothing to 
say except to ask his usual question, viz., whether Newcastle was going to 
Claremont. (Cf. Namier, ut supra, 78, n. 2.) 


45 m. pt 2. 
I confess I am not a little uneasy at not hearing from my 


Dearest Friend this day, I did not send this morning on 
account of the very favorable account I receiv’d last night : 
the D. of N. has been here and said he is preparing his accounts ! 
that he may retire, I did not say anything more than that 
I hop’d they would be full, he is to bring them next week ; I 
thought it best not to mention his retiring next week as that 
would be giving him notice perhaps to[o] soon particularly as 
I have not heard the report of my D. Friend’s conversation 
with George Greenville. 


143 
MIDDLE OF MAY 1762 


Nos. 143-4 were probably written between 15 and 17 May, when Bute’s 


plans were upset by Grenville’s refusal to become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Having finish’d my ostensible letter,2 I now take up the 
pen to answer what my Dearest Friend throws out concerning 
Mr. Greenvilles supposed views : I don’t doubt but if he could 
he would have some office where he could in his opinion figure 
more, than as an assistant in a board ;3 he is very far out if 


‘ Je. the Secret Service accounts, as to which see Namier, Structure etc. 215. 

* The King’s “ ostensible letter ”, i.e. one (like No. 95) meant to be shown, 
appears not to have been preserved. 

3 Je. than as Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was then a subordinate 
post, not carrying Cabinet rank, 
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he thinks himself capable for a post where either decision or 
activity are necessary ; for I never yet met with a man more 
doubtful or dillitory ; we must not let slip what we had lately 
in our eye the placing him in the Admiralty, there he could 
be easily spurr’d on, and would be out of the way; I will 
not close this till I have seen the Duke of ; 

Thus far when my Dearest Friend’s bad account of himself 
came, it grieves me much that his fever still continues ; as to 
Lord H[alifa]x it is much more to my mind not to name the 
Garter to him, my D Friend, may remember I did not like it 
when intended yesterday ; the furrs sent last night are very 
beautiful : the Queen wishes very much I would give her my 
picture in enamel to wear at her side instead of at [sic] a watch ; 
I see no improprety in it but wish he would if he sees any send 
me word when he answers the ostensible letter. 


Twelve o’clk. 


144 
MIDDLE OF MAY 1762 


See note to No. 143. 


8 o'clock. 

It would have given me great pleasure, if my Dearest 
Friend has escap’d his fever this evening ; as to Greenville 
I don’t doubt he is at present sincere, yet think ’tis extra- 
ordinary, when he wish’d last year to have been the D. of 
N *s Chancellor of the Exchequer; and perhaps _ his 
fluctuating temper may in a few months make him uneasy at 
holding the same employment he has possessed these nine 
years ;! the scheme for Oswald would please me much, but 
I cannot conceive that any man who has been a principal 
could his [sic] honour become a Secretary ;? perhaps Elliots 
jealousy of him, makes him think this expedient feasable. 


1 Grenville had been Treasurer of the Navy, except for two short intervals, 
since 1754. 

2 Apparently it was suggested that heshould become Secretary tothe Treasury, 
which of course would be a come down for a member of the Treasury Board, 
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145 
MONDAY, 17 MAY 1762 


On 16 May Egremont received via Viry a letter from Choiseul enclosing 
one from Grimaldi, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, offering to enter into 
peace negotiations if the British government would make a declaration to 
Spain similar to that which they had made to France (see No. 122). The 
required declaration was sent to Viry for transmission to Grimaldi on 19 
May. 

55 m. pt 5. 

It is out of my power to forbear enquiring after my Dearest 
Friend this evening, as I imagine he has been kept from St. 
James by the crowds that have besieg’d S. Audley St." 

As to me I have had Egremont with his draughts, my 
opinion of them prov’d very analogous to the letter he received 
this morning from my D. Friend; Viry I find thinks it 
absolutely necessary to put in the allys in the general declara- 
tion to Spain, as that is the paragraph, which my D. Friend 
disaprov’d of, I have order’d it to be omitted till I speak more 
fully to morrow to Egremont ; after this matter was thus far 
settl’d, he acquainted me with Ld. Kinnouls? having told 
him this morning that he would ever support my Government 
and consequently whom ever I meant to place in the D. of 
N *s office ; and he farther added that he had many things 
to say personaly to my D. Friend from that lord; I answered 
that I did not doubt but all the D. of Newcastle’s friends 
would make the same declaration that wished to hold office 
under the Crown ; he added that Kinnoul declared the D. of 
N. having resolv’d to live quietly and not to meddle in affairs. 

Greenville came afterwards to know when this Session 
should be closed ; I answered that depended on the time the 
new administration should be entir’ly fix’d for that I could 
not dismiss the Parliament till what new writs might be 
necessary were issued. 

If my D. Friend has ever opened the idea of the Dutchy for 
Ld. Strange 3 to Mr. Greenville may not Kinnouls step to 


Ld. Egremont be in concert with George, that they may inter- 
ceed for him. 


* Presumably to congratulate Bute on his impending promotion. 


2 One of Newcastle’s closest friends ; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
3 Lord Derby’s son and heir, 
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I return the letters, that from Mitchell proves the prone- 
ness of the K. of Prussia ever to receive suspicions, and the 
blackness of his character in so easily giving way to what must 
in every important man’s eyes appear incredible ; who has 
been the raskal to invent this deserves any punishment.' 


146 
WEDNESDAY, 19 MAY 1762 


This letter is dated by Newcastle’s letter to Legge of 20 May, which ex- 
plains George III’s reference to ‘‘ Mr. Boldby ” : 

“These gentlemen contrary to custom, and indeed to common sense, 
do everything to hurt me; and, if they could do it, to mortifie me at my 
going out. A remarkable instance of it happen’d yesterday. Mr. Earle, 
Commissioner of the Excise, was thought dying about two months ago; I 
recommended Bowlby (Brudenell’s brother in law) to succeed him ; 
His Majesty was pleas’d to approve it so much that my Lord Bute told 
me afterwards, how much the King approved that recommendation. 

The vacancy happen’d two days ago; and yesterday I renew’d 
my recommendation of Mr. Bowlby. His Majesty answer’d he would 
stay a little ; two or three days made no difference. I represented how 
much I should be mortified if His Majesty did not suffer me to carry it 
into execution before I resign’d. The King answer’d he would re- 
member it; by which you see that things, that are to be done, are to be 
deferr’d, that my Lord Bute should have the merit of them” (Add. MS. 
32938, f. 365). 

7m. pt two. 


In my way to the Levee I can’t help acquainting my D 
Friend that the D. of N has quite alter’d his language, he 
says he hopes I will look on him as at liberty to act as his 
conscience shall guide him, I reply’d that that is the language 
every man that opposes uses ; but that his conduct was what 
I should form my judgement on the truth of the professions he 
has ever made me. 


30 m. pt 4. 
As my D. Friend was not at the office my servant brought 
this back according to order, and I now send it when I imagine 
he will be at home, the D. of N press'd Mr. Boldby’s 
succeeding to the old affair in the Excise, I took it ad referen- 
dum, instead of agreeing to it, as my D. Friend formerly 


1 This refers to Mitchell’s despatch of 3 May, received the 17th. The “‘raskal”’ 
was Galitzin, the late Russian Ambassador, who had given a misleading account 
of his parting interview with Bute (see Corbett, ii, 292-3 and 327-9). 
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advis’d, because I don’t see why he is to favour any man now 
he quits. 

Greenville propos’d the adjourning the Houses by my 
friend’s consent from Friday next to the Wednesday sevenight 
following, I observ’d that that is the Whitsun Week therefore 
he will come tomorrow to know whether matters may not be 
so contriv’d to put it to some other day. 

Lord Egremont returned with words that enable the allys 
to accede or not,! he mention’d Ferol.2_ I wish my D. Friend 
if he thinks there is time for it would send for Ld. Howe 
tomorrow, or else agree to dispatching the vessels to Portugal. 


147 
WEDNESDAY, 19 MAY 1762 


In continuation of No. 146. 


This seems finally to close Mr. Legge’s political conduct.3 

As to the D. of N I have sent the whole of his conduct 
already, nothing now remains but the ending that D. ministry 
as soon as possible, if things could be hurryd perhaps by 
ending the Parliament on Saturday sevenight all might in 
the course of next week be put in motion ; I forgot to mention 
in my letter that part of his secret money he has not yet paid 
the persons it being not due till the end of the session, I have 
taken it ad referendum whether he ought to pay them or 
return the money.* 

10 m. pt 5. 


148 
? WEDNESDAY, 19 MAY 1762 


Possibly in continuation of Nos. 146-7. The difficulty of securing a 
competent Chancellor of the Exchequer had given Bute an attack of nerves. 


1 See No. 145. 

* A proposal that the troops that were being sent to reinforce the Portuguese 
army should be diverted to an attack on Ferrol. 

3 On 19 May political circles were talking about Legge as a possible Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with Halifax as the First Lord of the Treasury (IIchester, 
Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, 151) ; but the meaning of this reference to 
Legge is not clear. 

* ‘The Newcastle Papers contain lists of “ private pensions’? and “ additional 


salaries” together with a “list of arrears to Lady Day 1762” dated 18 May 1762 
(Add. MS. 33040, ff. 355 et seq.). oe ae 
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At this time Charles Townshend betted twenty guineas that Bute would 
not take the Treasury (Ilchester’s Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, 151). 
In the end Bute fell back on Sir Francis Dashwood, who had no qualifica- 
tions for the post. 


Queens House 30 m, pt six. 

Nothing but the last lines of my Friend’s note should have 
caused my troubling him again this evening, either the thought 
of his not accepting the Treasury, or of his retiring chill my 
blood ; is this a moment for despondency? No for vigour 
and, the day is ours ; my Dearest Friend’s sincerity when he 
talks of his own ignorance in business would be doubted by 
any man in this country but me, I know his worth, and there- 
fore attribute it to the dejection arising from his fever ; what 
I should imagine is, that if he can’t point out to me a good 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he should see for an honest quiet 
man, and put his chief confidence in Oswald as to Treasury 
matters, but to be short take the Treasury and numbers will 
be with you. 


149 
THURSDAY, 27 MAY 1762 


Dated by the reference to the Chapter to invest Bute and Prince William 
with the Garter on 27 May. 


The D. of Cumberland did not stay the Drawing Room, 
and left no excuse, his conduct was rather sulky at the Chapter ; 
the D. of Bedford was with me, his expressions were very full 
of duty to me, and support of my new Government, declar’d 
his resolution of attempting to keep the D. of Newcastle quiet, 
whom he say’d spoke strongly that language to-day, say’d 
he alone had disuaded that Duke from retiring tho in vain, 
and that the D. of Devonshire had been one of his advisers to 
that step; he himself imagined the German war was his 
reason for it, which he run out on as usual, and say’d the 
D. of Newcastle had been by the late King turned from an 
English man into a German. 


Ten o’clk. 
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150 
END OF MAY 1762 


See No. 149. Pending installation, “‘ the Execrable Earl ”, as George 
III facetiously calls Bute, was the Junior Knight Elect of the Order of the 
Garter. 

Nine o’clock. 

The proprietor of Windsor Castle can’t help enquiring how 
his friend the Junior Knight Elect finds himself; he hears 


that the Execrable Earl will probably not be here tomorrow. 


I51 
? MAY 1762 


The duel referred to in the following letter is mentioned by Dr. Birch 
in a letter to Lord Royston of 21 August 1762 (Add. MS. 35399, f. 329). 
Birch speaks of it as having occurred “‘ some time ago’. As the Prince of 
Mecklenburg, who is mentioned by George III in this connexion, came 
to England in January and went to Portugal early in June, the duel must 
have occurred in the first six months of the year. In May Bute was suffering 
from an attack of influenza, which would account for the first sentence 
of George III’s letter. 


I cannot ride out without first enquiring how my Dearest 
Friend finds himself; there has been an unhappy duel in 
Hyde Park this morning, but of no bad consequence, between 
Col. Carpenter! and Mr. Crowle, the Clerk of the Stables ; 
the latter is a gentleman put in by Ld. Huntingdon ;? the 
cause was this the Col. sent him word two or three days ago 
by one of the riders that he had bought by my order a horse 
for the P. of Mecklenburgh ; yesterday the rider brought for 
answer that Crowle had said the message was ungentleman- 
like and impertinent, upon this the Col. saw him and ask’d 
him if he meant that message, he say’d yes and was ready to 
stand to the consequences, upon this the Colonel challeng’d 
him for this morning ; they met Crowle loaded his pistols in 
the Park and providentially part of his powder must have been 
blown away, for at three paces he hit the Col. but did not pass, 
and broke a rib; the Col. fir’d next but miss’d, Crowle his 


™ One of the King’s Equerries. 2 Groom of the Stole. 
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second pistol, which also miss’d, then the Colonel in the most 
generous manner run up and gave him his life, my Dearest 
Friend will see in the one a generous conduct, in the other a 
disobedience of my orders. 

45 m. pt seven. 


152 


? MAY 1762 
See No. 151. 


Ld. Huntingdon has been with me and confesses that Crowle 
is in the wrong; as to Ld. Cadogan,! his report is to this 
effect ; that Montagu was forc’d by Crowle to carry the 
message of the Colonels having acted ungentlemanly with 
regard to him, that they fought on this ; Crowle pretends swords 
were employ’d which the other seems to deny, Ld. Cadogan 
says that when pistols have been fir’d if there are seconds 
they prevent the swords being drawn, in short he thinks that 
there is no necessity for that weapon by all rules of fighting 
if the other has been us’d ; upon this dispute I form’d my 
opinion, had this not been talk’d of Crowle must have been 
turn’d out, but to prevent farther bloodshed, I have order’d 
Cadogan to get both their promises to make it fairly up, and 
leave no sore for fresh broils, that being once done, I should 
imagine it necessary to remove Crowle into some other em- 
ployment but further on this when next I see my Dearest 
Friend. 


10 m. pt three. 


153 
MONDAY, 31 MAY 1762 


Dated from the reference to Keith’s despatch of 8 May, containing 
the terms of the treaty between the Czar and the King of Prussia, which 
was received on the gist. 


Thanks be to Heaven the remaining at home this morn- 
ing has I think drove away the feverish complaint, nothing 


! Lord Cadogan was a General, and Colonel of the gnd Troop of Horse 
Guards. 
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now remains but the cold, which will undoubtedly soon 
retire.! 

Townshend by his conduct undoubtedly means ill humour ? 
and my heart dictates me to wish such a fellow out of my 
service unless he will be hearty ; my commission to Major 
Harrington 3 was without any restriction he being a Captain 
of 1755. Townshend propos’d it in case the P. of Mecklenburgh 
took him as his Aid de Camp, which I thought not necessary. 

The packet has brought a messenger from Petersburgh 
with the alliance with Prussia in extenso. 


3 m. past ten. 


154 
TUESDAY, 1 JUNE 1762 


The Cabinet meeting to which Lord Melcombe (formerly Dodington) 
but not the Duke of Newcastle was to be summoned was the purely formal 
meeting held in the King’s presence to hear the King’s Speech on the 
prorogation of Parliament (see Professor Namier’s article on this subject 
in the Manchester Guardian of 11 June 1937). Bute’s Levee at the Cockpit 
is described by Dr. Birch in a letter to Lord Royston on 1 June : 

** Lord Bute had his first Levée yesterday at the old Cockpit, where 
he is to see company every Monday. The account of it, which I had 
from a gentleman present, was this. The hour nam’d was half an hour 
after ten, at which several were punctual, but more came after eleven. 
The prelates who attended were His Grace of Canterbury, who (as I 
have the testimony of two of my friends) made a short kind of speech to 
Lord Bute, and the Bishops of Lichfield, Chester, Chichester, and Peter- 
borough. Among the peers the Earls of Holdernesse and Nottingham 
and Lord Grantham. Lord Bute came into the room at a door near 
the corner of it, where he placed himself, and received every person who 
passed thro’ that door in their retreat with some expression of civility if 
he was acquainted with them, and with a bow if he was not. Mr. Sam. 
Martin and Mr. Jenkinson stood by him and performed the office of 
nomenclators ’’ (Add. MS. 35399, f. 284). 


I thank my D. Friend for having reminded me of Ld. 
Melcombe, I will not fail to tell Ld. Egremont when he comes, 
for he as segnior Secretary I understood from them both 
yesterday has the office of summoning; and therefore he 


' On the contrary, it grew worse (see No. 156). 

2 “Mr. Townshend is outrageous, last night he talked of resigning, by his own 
account he treated Lord Bute and Sir Francis [Dashwood] very roughly at Court 
this morning, but he did not convey anything to them that looked as if he meant 
to give up his employment ” (Devonshire to Newcastle, 28 May 1762 ; Add. MS. 
32939, f. 56). 

3 Promoted to be Major as from 10 May 1762. 
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brought me the draught of the Speech ; the list of those at 
the Cock Pit yesterday pleases me much, except none of the 
D. of Devonshire’s people being there, nor Ld. Coventry ! 
and others still in my service that cry up Mr. Pitt. 

If a renewal of Waller’s grant is necessary it shall un- 
doubtedly be instantly order’d. 

As to the Cabinet, the D. of Newcastle by saying he retir’d 
of course goes off, therefore would it not be best only to sum- 
mon those at present able to attend, and afterwards to consider 
whom of the others ought still to be nominal. 


155 
FRIDAY, 4 JUNE 1762 


On 4 June Viry forwarded letters from Choiseul enclosing the French 
peace terms, expressing alarm at the change of government in England, 
and stating that he would break off the negotiations rather than give up 
St. Lucia, one of the Neutral Islands (Tobago, St. Lucia, Dominica, and 
St. Vincent), the cession of which had been demanded by the British 
government in return for the restoration to France of Martinique. 


My D Friend’s account of Viry’s letters at any other time 
but the present one, would have greatly depress’d me, but I 
attribute great part of their difficultys, to their ignorance as 
yet of the solidity of the present plan of ministry ; therefore 
hope some means may be found by which the Neutral Islands 
may be settl’d, I feel at this moment more than ever the pleasure 
of having the D. of Newcastle out of employment, he would 
have undoubtedly been for yielding any thing to the French, 
but thanks be to Heaven that is not now the case nor Mr. Pitt 
in a situation to demand impossibilitys. 


9 o’clk. 
156 


CIRCA MONDAY, 7 JUNE 1762 


6 


George III had contracted what Horace Walpole describes as ‘‘ one 
of these strange and universally epidemic colds . . . he had a violent 
cough and oppressions on his breast . . . was blooded seven times, and 
had three blisters” (to Mann, 20 June 1762). Barrington supplied 
Newcastle with bulletins, from which it appears that doctors were first 


1 A Lord of the King’s Bedchamber. 
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called in on 6 June and that by 10 June the worst of the illness was over 
(Add. MS. 32939, ff. 190, 197, 201, 230, 250, and 272). As to the projected 
attack on Ferrol, see No. 146 and Bute’s correspondence with George 
Grenville in Grenville Papers, i. 4.43-5- 

Eleven o’clock. 

Many thanks for my Dearest Friend’s anxiety ; I have slept 
well, the fever is much decreas’d, the Doctors go on pouring 
manah down my throat; if that has enough effect, they 
propose asses milk to-morrow, and flatter me with liberty in 
four or five days, tho’ under restrictions, for they say my 
future health depends on the care taken some time after this 
disorder. 

What I now say will be I hope attributed to nothing but 
the abatement after my fever and the desire of having the affair 
of Ferrol viewed on all sides ; may it not be sayd that whilst 
attempting to make peace with Spain, we are taking a step to 
affront that proud nation; what made that occur to me was 
the accounts of the French invading us being laugh’d at 
because they could not with honor do that and at the same 
time begg for peace ; if this reasoning should on examination 
prove false, I desire that it may be forgot it ever was broached 
and I shall then with pleasure sign Ld. Loudon’s ! instructions 
for attacking Ferrol. 


17 


CIRCA TUESDAY, 8 JUNE 1762 


See No. 156. In a letter dated “‘ Tuesday ” Egremont urged Bute to 
lose no time in speaking to Howe about Ferrol (Bute MSS.). 


I can’t help just mentioning my surprize at Lord Howe’s 
having ever adopted the opinion of Ferrol’s being feasible when 
his own account makes it next to impossible, I have no doubt 
but the place might be by surprise ceas’d [sic], but that in a day 
or two afterwards the ships would be taken by the Spaniards, 
and the conquerors become prisoners ; add to this the present 
moment, when I am morally certain the taking Ferrol in such 
a manner would be the deferring peace some years, don’t 
imagine by this that I am mad for peace, no quite otherwise 


if it can’t be honorable, I am against it, but ifit can, the sooner 
the better. 


* Second to Tyrawley in command of the British forces in Portugal. 
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158 
CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 9 JUNE 1762 


On g June George III’s doctor told Barrington that the King was 
mending every day but that the complaint on his breast was not quite gone. 
In the meantime Bute and his colleagues were divided as to whether to 
meet the French on the question of St. Lucia (see No. 155). Bute and 
Egremont inclined to the view that it should be given up, while the rest 
of the Cabinet, headed by George Grenville, were in favour of standing 
firm. The paper by Stanley has not been traced. 

go m. pt 8. 

I have rested extremely well and think the fever is over 
tho the Doctor has not been here yet to give his opinion ;_ but 
the cough is still troublesome, and I am not free from complaint 
on my breast. 

Stanley’s paper is very sensible, I agree with him that 
St. Lucia will perhaps not be granted by them ; therefore we 
ought to consider whether ’tis best to give up that and take 
Caienne or some what of that kind or break off with them ; 
I differ with him in opinion concerning the propriety of keeping 
the negociation open if we can’t conclude; I think now is 
the time to settle matters so that one paper more may conclude 
this happy business, or else that it may be at an end. 


159 
. CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 9 JUNE 1762 


See No. 158. 
; 16 m. pt 6. 

Stanley’s reflections are very good, his notion of their 
giving up all negociation rather than parting with St. Lucia 
seems very just, the D. de Choisseul has ever appear’d to me 
a man of great niceness on points of honour, who must not be 
with spirit rebuff’d, I am very anxious to have this difficult 
affair settl’d it will be a better cure for me than all that Aescu- 
lapians can direct. 
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160 
CIRCA MONDAY, 14 JUNE 1762 


The Register of Bute’s Correspondence (Add. MS. 36796) contains an 
entry of a letter from Sir H. Erskine of 14 June 1762, stating that “an 
association ” had been formed against Bute, consisting of the Dukes of 
Cumberland, Newcastle, Devonshire, and Richmond ; Lords Hardwicke, 
Ashburnham, and Rockingham ; and Pitt. 


I desire Ld. Egremont etc. may be here at one tomorrow, 
would it not be necessary for Ligonier also to come, for there 
may be things yet to fix concerning Portugal. 

The league of the Dukes is a most contemptible one, yet 
I should imagine some such as Ld Hardwicke too wise for 
such an affair ; as to Ld Rockingham etc. I should think they 
ought to be question’d and if their answers are dubious ought 
to loose their employments. 

I wish my D. Friend would just send me word how he 
finds himself. 

Adams’s letter pleases me much, and Carmey’s Entalios.! 

30 m. pt one. 


161 
CIRCA TUESDAY, 15 JUNE 1762 


On 15 June Rockingham reported to Newcastle that the King was out 
in his postchaise that morning as far as Brentford, but was not likely to 


be well enough to have a Levee on Wednesday. The Levees were not 
resumed till 25 June. 


55 m. past Q. 

Many thanks I continue well, but much fatigu’d; the 
Doctors have not been here this evening, but send Hawkins 
as their ambassador with strong enjunctions not to have any 
Levée or Drawing Room these eight or ten days that the danger 
of it was greater than I could imagine, but otherwise they 
are more indulgent ; Ld. Mansfield’s insisting on St. Lucia 
makes me some measure credit the intelligence of his having 

‘ It has been suggested that George III meant to write “the cameos and 
entalios ’’, i.e. intaglios. Mr. Morshead, the Librarian of Windsor Castle, to whom 
I owe this suggestion, informs me that it was about this time that George III bought 


Consul Smith’s collection of engraved classical gems which is still preserved at 


Windsor Castle. ‘‘ Adams”’ is presumably one of the Adam Brothers who were 
patronised by Bute. 
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enter’d into the league,! why else should he who is ever on 
the mild side, take so bold a step as risking the peace for that 
island, if he did not think that war is the best means to 
distress the new ministry. 


162 


FRIDAY, 18 JUNE 1762 


Sir Henry Erskine had written on 17 June to say that his brother-in- 
law, Major Wedderburn, who had been designated as A.D.C. to Count 
La Lippe, had been told by Charles Townshend, the Secretary at War, 
that the appointment would be disagreeable to La Lippe. Wedderburn 
therefore asked that his appointment might be cancelled and that he might 
be allowed to return to the army in Germany (Bute MSS.). George III 
evidently assumed that ‘Townshend regarded Wedderburn’s appointment 
as an encroachment by Bute on the province of the War Office, and had 
poisoned La Lippe’s mind against Wedderburn. 


Sir Harry Erskine’s letter is a very curious one, I owne it 
surprizes me he can out of blindness to Wedderburne even wish 
to have a man void of every quality that can please a noble 
mind yielded to; if that part were taken he would become still 
more audacious, and we should hear Ld Bute’s patronage 
still more cry’d out against by him; I wish him out of the 
War Office and don’t see how he can possibly stay there after his 
present impertinent conduct ; but would have no objection to 
his going into the Board of Trade; my D. Friend will I have 
no doubt agree with me in opinion that yielding to such a man 
would be only encouraging others to follow his unworthy steps. 


40 m. pt 9g. 
163 
FRIDAY, 18 JUNE 1762 


See No. 162. Erskine had suggested that the idea that Wedderburn was 
attached to Prince Ferdinand had been put into Count La Lippe’s head 
by Lord Shelburne and Colonel Clerk because Wedderburn’s brother, 
the future Lord Chancellor, “‘ had declined being a follower of Lord 
Shelburne’s ”’. On 18 June Ligonier wrote to Bute to say that he would 
notify Count La Lippe of the cancellation of the appointment. 


I am sorry Count La Lippe has been so extrem’ly ill advis’d, 
I think this is owing chiefly to Ld Shelburne and Clerk, who 


1 See No. 160. 
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are men when once dissatisfy’d will go any lengths and there- 
fore to some degree poor Wedderburn falls a victim to their 
rancour ; Townshend has also a hand in it, I beg he may be 
prob’d to the bottom and if he is as bad as I think him, there 
must be another Secretary at War; Wedderburn may cer- 
tainly go to Germany. 


34 m. pt 10. 
164 


SUNDAY, 20 JUNE 1762 


The Council ‘ tomorrow ” is probably the Cabinet meeting of 21 June 
to consider the reply to the French peace terms (see No. 155). The “ most 
agreable letter’ was probably one from Egremont, reporting the arrival 
of Solar’s letters of 14 and 17 June containing assurances from the French 
government that peace would be made if the British government would 
give up St. Lucia (Shelburne MSS., Clement’s Library). 


53 m. pt Six. 

I am this minute return’d from airing what I was advis’d 
to by the medical people, when I receiv’d the enclos’d most 
agreable letter, it gives me great hopes that the peace is as 
good as sign’d, for God’s sake keep firm tomorrow in Council, 
and this country will be drawn out of its difficultys. 


165 
MONDAY, 21 JUNE 1762 


At the Cabinet of the 21st it was decided to reject the French demand 
for the restoration of St. Lucia, and a formal reply to that effect was pre- 
pared and forwarded to Viry by Egremont on 26 June. Bute and Egremont 
agreed, however, that Viry should be authorised orally to inform Choiseul 
that St. Lucia would be restored if the French would accept the rest of the 
British terms. This step was kept a secret from their colleagues, including 
George Grenville, the other Secretary of State (Corbett, ii, 346). 


Five o’clock. 
I defer’d answering my D. Friend’s letter till Lord Egre- 
mont had been here, he seems perfectly contented with the 
resolutions of the Council ; then nam’d Viry’s letters,! which 


t See No. 164. 
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I appeared totally ignorant of, he ask’d him what they con- 
tain, he said they look’d more like peace than anything he 
had seen, and that I shall have them as soon as he gets home ; 
he said they were owing he believed to the part he had acted 
with Viry of showing great resentment at the last proposition 
when Viry desired him to have patience ; he added that it 
was only a part he had acted ; he desires that I will order him 
to give Viry a hint that St. Lucia will be yielded if all the articles 
are agreed to; the reason for this is to prevent Greenvilles 
knowing it to be his own thought ; as to myself I have catched 
a slight cold but hope with care to be well enough to have a 
Levee on Wednesday ; the pain in the breast is rather better 
than in the morning. 


166 


THURSDAY, 24 JUNE 1762 
See No. 165. 
25 m. pt 4. 

In answer to my D. Friend I must acquaint him with having 
seen Egremont and Greenville after the Drawing Room, they 
produc’d the Memorial, and the letter to Viry ;! after having 
read that and enquiring if it was the unanimous opinion that 
this Memorial should be laid before me, Lord Egremont 
declaring in the affirmative, I order’d it to be transcrib’d ; he 
seem’d on the watch if I would not name St. Lucia but I 
remained silent on that head, Greenville then named the 
Swedish peace? being communicated by Knyphausen, I 
say’d it was strange that G. Britain should not be named, on 
this he say’d he had made that remark and that the Prussian 
hung down his head; I ordered him to acquaint Luder 3 
that I had previous to the Czar’s application pitched on a 
person * to express my compliments on his mounting the 
Throne, who would repair to Petersburg under the character 
of Ambassador. 

As to myself, I am fatigu’d but hope with passing a quiet 
evening to be not the worse for it. 


1 Of 26 June, enclosing the official reply to the French note of 29 May. 
2 The treaty of peace between Sweden and Prussia. 

3 The Russian Chargé d’Affaires in London. 

4 Lord Buckinghamshire. 
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167 
THURSDAY, 15 JULY 1762 


The Register of Bute’s Correspondence (Add. MS. 36796) contains the 
following entry of a letter from Sir H. Erskine dated 15 July 1762: “ Mr. 
Townshend will resign on account of the promotion of Captain Parker 
and Stewart Douglas. Fearful of a breach in Government.” The Army 
List shows that these two officers were promoted to be Majors as from 
16 July 1762. As to previous friction between Townshend and Bute over 
military promotions, see Nos. 162-3. 

The ‘“‘ attempt in Caen River’ was an attempt to destroy some flat- 
bottomed boats at Caen (see P.R.O. Admiralty, Orders and Instructions, 
2, 88, pp. 389 and 443-4). There is a report on its failure, dated 15 July 
1762, in the Bute MSS. 


The lists shall be returned in the evening, when I shall 
desire a word in answer whether Mr. Townshend has yet 
wrote, I fancy tho’ that he will think bullying not the way to 
get anything but the loss of his employment, besides his charac- 
ter is so very bad that I believe nothing would strengthen 
the opinion of the present Government in the eyes of the 
publick so much as that vermin being against it. 

30 m. pt Io. 


The attempt in Caen River I agree with my D. Friend is 
very likely to cause some ill humour at the French Court but I 
hope in God that will be all, tho’ I owne it is not a pretty step. 


168 


THURSDAY, 8 JULY 1762 


Choiseul’s acceptance of the secret offer from Bute and Egremont (see 
No. 165) was received on 8 July, and the question now arose how to com- 
municate it to Grenville and the rest of the Cabinet without disclosing that 
Bute and Egremont had committed them to a concession to which most 
of them were opposed. 


Greenville came before the Drawing Room and asked me 
if I knew where the paper from the Czarina, refered to by 
Wroughton was,! I bid him look in his office, I wish my D. 

Possibly Catherine’s note to Wroughton complaining of Keith, the English 


Minister at St. Petersburg (Wroughton to Bute, 27 April, 1762; P.R.O., S.P 
Russia, 91, 69). : ‘as 
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Friend would see among his own papers, for he wants an 
answer. 

Egremont came after the Drawing Room, said he had 
delayed coming that his collegue might be gone, that had he 
been there he should have remain’d silent ; he then acquainted 
me of his having seen Viry, whose papers would not be ready 
till the evening, then drew with great mistery out of his 
breeches pocket Ct. Choisseul’s letter to him, rejoic’d at the 
certainty of the peace, but did not see how he could com- 
municate anything of this except to my D. Friend, on account 
of the secret part; that Viry had suggested a method of alieviat- 
ing this difficulty which was the sending to Paris for another 
letter from Ct. Choisseul that this would defer the affair 5 
days or 6 at most but that he would think over whether some 
shorter method could not be found before he waits on me 
tomorrow ; if my D. Friend thinks it necessary to send to 
France, I wish he would see Egremont to night and let Viry 
dispatch some body to night that as little time as possible may 
be lost. 


go m pt. 5 
169 


THURSDAY, 8 JULY 1762 


See No. 168. The peace negotiations were complicated by the fact 
that (a) the French government had been negotiating behind the back of 
their ally, the Spanish government, and (b) Bute and Egremont had been 
negotiating behind the backs of their colleagues. As regards (a), the French 
government, having received a reply from the Spanish government agreeing 
to enter into negotiations on the basis of the British government’s declara- 
tion (see No. 145), had re-submitted their peace terms of 29 May in a 
form suitable to be shown to the Spanish government. This communica- 
tion had crossed Egremont’s reply of 26 June (see No. 166) and it was now 
proposed, in compliance with the French government’s request, to send 
in reply a further memorial, on the same lines as that of 26 June. As regards 
(6), it was proposed to ask Choiseul to reply to this memorial, insisting 
on the return of St. Lucia as a sine qua non, but giving way on other 
points. 


Egremont has brought me Viry’s letters, he is the happiest 
of men ; I could not keep him five minutes so fearful is he 
that Greenville should have any suspicion, he left me to go 
to his collegue, and to acquaint him that Viry could produce 
nothing till tomorrow he desir’d me when I had done with 
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the papers to send them to my D. Friend, and that you would 
send them by eight tomorrow to Viry so great is his fear of 
being discover’d, he said that both he and Viry are of opinion 
the memorial we were sending should be dispatch’d, and Viry 
by that conveyance intimate that a proper memorial must be 
sent here that may arrive before this day sevennight. 


43 m. pt 9. 


170 
CIRCA FRIDAY, 9 JULY 1762 


This letter relates to the question of the inclusion in the proposals 
to the French government of provision for (a) the evacuation by the French 
of the occupied territories of the King of Prussia and of Count La Lippe 
Buckebiirg, and (6) a suspension of arms in Portugal (see Weston to Gren- 
ville, 9 July 1762, in Grenville Papers, i, 463-4). 

Eleven. 

My D Friend is very right in his opinion of the difficulty 
in settling Gueldre and Cleves ; but I confess it appears to 
me that if we defer settling that article till the Definitive Treaty 
is signed that our expence must continue much longer in 
Germany, and the King of Prussia will put every difficulty in 
the way to keep it unsettled ;! as to Count Buckeburgh I 
have already told Egremont that he must be taken care of ; 
should not Portugal now be named, particularly as they pro- 
posed it in the papers that were not shown :2 I beg the Council 
may be as proposed on Monday. 


171 
MONDAY, 12 JULY 1762 


This letter refers (a) to a letter of 12 July from Lord Barrington saying 
that his constituents, the Corporation of Plymouth, had directed him to 
offer their High Stewardship to the Duke of York, and asking Bute to take 
H.M.’s pleasure in the matter (Bute MSS.) ; (d) to an intercepted letter 
from the Portuguese Prime Minister to the Portuguese Ambassador at 
London, which has not been traced ; and (c) either to Tyrawley’s letter 


* This is merely a repetition of Bute’s views (see Grenville Papers, i, 464). 
2 Je. in the letters from Choiseul which had been shown to none of the Cabinet 
but Bute and Egremont (see Nos. 168-9). 
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of 22 June, or to his letter of 26 June, both of which were received by 
Egremont on 11 July (P.R.O., S.P., Portugal, 89, 56). 


I should have been glad if the town of Plymouth had 
either chose the First Ld of the Admiralty, or the oldest 
Admiral for their Steward but at the same time it is a thing 
that I can’t well refuse. 


55 m. pt g. 

I have seen an intercepted letter from Oyeras to Mello 
that gives such a character of the passion, haughtiness, and ill 
humour of Tyrawley that is amazing ; indeed his own letter 
yesterday was not void of it. 


I 72 
THURSDAY, 15 JULY 1762 


Date fixed by No. 173. On 17 July Lord Pomfret wrote to thank Bute for 

getting him appointed one of the Gentlemen of the King’s Bedchamber. 
30 m. pt 8. 

G. Townshend’s letter is most curious, and agrees in most 
points with the accounts transmitted by Tyrawly ; my heart 
bleeds for my troops, for I plainly see they will meet neither 
with provisions or troops to support them ; Tyrawly by none 
of his dispatches seems to have attempted to waken them so 
much as he ought to have done. 

As to Pomfret’s coming into the Bedchamber I will agree 
to it as my D. Friend seems to have it so much at heart, tho’ 
otherwise I would never have plac’d him there. 

Among the decyphered letters are some bloody remarks on 
our hatred to P. Ferdinand from our good friend P. Lewis.! 


7%) 
THURSDAY, 15 JULY 1762 


See No. 172. Count Woronzow, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
Emperor of Russia, had a private audience with George III and presented 
his credentials on 15 July (London Gazette, 19 July 1762). 

I should not have troubled my D. Friend were it not to 
explain what I writ this morning; I merely meant to show 


1 None of these intercepted letters seems to have been preserved. 
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that I take Ld Pomfret as his recommendation ; God knows, 
there are very few in the Bed Chamber that should be there 
had circumstances made it feasible ; but as my D. Friend has 
answer’d me in some degree as if he was hurt I think it neces- 
sary instantly to acquaint him with my intention to take that 
Lord into the Bedchamber least he should take any step 
against it before I had seen him tomorrow. 

Woronzow has had his audience, he seems to be a very 
conceited young man, totally ignorant of the common 
decorum expected from a man that has travell’d.! 

48 m. pt 6. 


174 
SUNDAY, 25 JULY 1762 


Choiseul had complied with Bute’s request (see No. 169) and sent a 
note, suitable for communication to the Cabinet, which arrived on 24 July. 


15 m. pt three. 

Many thanks for the intelligence from Viry ; Egremont has 
been here, I have ordered the Council at Grandville’s 7 at one 
tomorrow ; he seems still more convine’d of the good inten- 
tions of the French, he has seen Greenville who is full of 
doubts, and I believe from what he drop’d not a little dis- 
pleas’d at the situation of affairs ; they differ’d entirely on every 
point ; what thanks have I not to my D. Friend for the wisdom 
of his letters to Viry ;3 they have made this Peace. 


175 
? SUNDAY, 25 JULY 1762 


See No. 174. Though the French proposals were on the prearranged 
lines and consequently satisfactory, they were accompanied by a note 
from Grimaldi, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, containing peace terms 
from Spain which were regarded by Bute and his colleagues as totally 
inadmissible. According to a letter from Viry to Solar of 1 August, Bute 
wrote to Egremont to the effect that, though Grimaldi’s proposals were 


™ George III himself had never even travelled as far as the sea. 
2 Lord Granville, the Lord President. 


3 I.e. Bute’s secret letters to Viry, promising France St. Lucia without the 
knowledge of any of his colleagues except Egremont. 
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inadmissible, this ought not to be allowed to hold up the conclusion of 
peace with France (A.E.F. Corr. Pol. Angleterre, 446). 


43 m. pt ro. 
Nothing can be more proper than my D. Friend’s letter to 


Egremont, and it will undoubtedly make Greenville very 
cautious what he says at Council; I forgot to mention that 
he hinted to Egremont that St. Lucia was a point that had been 
settl’d he suppos’d already ; who only looks on it as a pump ; 
Lord Grandville is much pleased by a note he sent Ld. Egre- 
mont with the French proposals and says he wants to ask only 
one question on that head. 


176 
MONDAY, 26 JULY 1762 


This letter relates to the Cabinet meeting of 26 July to consider the 
French peace proposals (see Nos. 174-5). At the Cabinet meeting Bute 
proposed to close with the French government and proceed at once with 
the exchange of Plenipotentiaries with France, leaving Spain to be dealt 
with separately. The reception given to this proposal by his colleagues 
and particularly by Grenville was unfavourable and the Cabinet adjourned 
without reaching a decision (Viry to Solar, 1 August, 1762, ut supra). 


7% pt six. 

I am thunderstruck at my D. Friends account of this day’s 
Council, in what manner can we word this letter that the 
French shall not break off: I am hurt to the greatest degree, 
for I don’t see how I am to get out of this most unhappy 
situation the abiding by my D. Friend’s opinion when oppos’d 
by all the other Counsellors would not be agreable to him ; 
and how can I agree to a letter that in my opinion will lose 
the Peace ; I can add nothing but prayer to Heaven that the 
French may bear this treatment from us and that thus this 
great work may not be lost. 


23 m. pt six. 


I can’t help troubling my D. Friend on another disagreable 
subject ; on Saturday morning a mean fellow came into Mrs. 
Brudenell’s (the bedchamber woman in waiting) room and 
took nothing out of her drawers but the key of the Queen’s 
room’s and made off into the passage, the lower servants 
seized him, and very foolishly releas’d him on restoring it ; 
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when we return’d from this house, that night Chapman! met 
a very ill looking fellow by the Queens bedchamber, who 
spoke very strangely ; he upon this laid hold upon him and 
gave him to the sentinel he was carry’d to the Guard Room, 
and from thence yesterday before a Justice of the Peace, who 
sent him to the Gate House, he proves to be the same person 
that took the key in the morning ; I wish to know what can 
be done to find out who acquainted him with the bedchamber 
woman’s room, and with the key being in the drawers, that 
makes me suspect that some of the lower maids of those ladys 
(for they always bring their own) must have instructed him, 
otherwise he could never have thought of taking that ; if my 
D. Friend sees what can be done I wish he would order some 
step to be taken ; the only servants that saw him are Chapman, 
my pages man, the Queen’s pages man, and the porter of the 
Queen’s backstairs, who of Mrs. Brudenel’s servants saw him 
is unknown to me. 


Aur 


MONDAY, 26 JULY 1762 
See No. 176. 
II m. pt 10. 

My D. Friend will probably go into the country to morrow 
morning, and indeed I desire he will after the fatigue of this 
day ; but desire he will at nine or any other time after take 
the Queen’s House in his way ; that I may know who com- 
pos’d this day’s Council ; the more I consider on the strange 
conduct there the more I am bewilder’d, I see nothing but 
sophistry, timidity and weakness in the advice: for they are 
copying the times of Gertrudenberg,? thus this great Peace 
will be lost, and in a year or two from being brought to a 
state of beggary we shall be forced to sue for peace, and instead 
of Ministers losing their heads for signing these Preliminarys, I 
fear Ministers will stand a chance of that exit from having lost 
the opportunity of making a good Peace, and consequently 
having drawn this nation into the shameful situation of setting 
down with what it may be permitted to keep by the French ; 


‘ Richard Chapman, a Page of the Backstairs. 


* ‘The negotiations with France in 1710 at which the allies rejected far better 
terms than those obtained two years later at Utrecht and Rastadt. ; 
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the more I enter into this subject the more my blood boils, 
and I don’t see when Ministers act so very improperly, nay I 
think a part that will ruin the country, how I can without 
being as culpable, consent to the advice they will offer; I 
owne I am for sending the D. of Bedford, and employing him 
to propose their abandoning Spain, then perhaps that might be 
brought about, but not otherwise. 

Thus far was I come in my letter when I received my D. 
Friend’s letter with one enclos’d to Egremont,! which is most 


1 Bute’s letter to Egremont was as follows : 
“South Audley Street. July 26th, 1762. 
At night. 
My dear Lord, 

I am not ashamed to own that I write this letter with a heavy heart, con- 
vinced in my own mind of two important truths; the one, that Peace was in 
our power: the other, that we are about to lose an opportunity, we shall 
scarce recover again. I am satisfied, the French are as sick of the war as we 
could be ; and that by management every thing we desired, relative to Spain 
would have come about, whereas now, we expect in vain, that France should 
thus openly abandon her ally, and her own family: I mean, declare her 
purpose ; for that is a very different thing from doing it, in a course of negotia- 
tion. Possessing these ideas, you will not be surprized, my dear Lord, if the 
situation I have just been in, single and alone, alarms me; I feel most sensibly, 
that I am, from the King’s known goodness to me, to stand at mark, for the 
long train of calamities that the continuation of this war brings in my view. 
But however; my own concern I scorn to dwell on ; nor will I think on Mr. 
Grenville’s dissenting from me in word, look and manner through the whole 
examination of the Preliminaries. However unpleasant, I forget it, and come 
to a more material consequence of what has lately passed, and of what we are 
about to do; I saw from the beginning that the Peace was too complex to be 
made, except by a perfect confidence, between the French Ministers and the 
King’s. I will speak plainly, I mean by Ministers your Lordsp. and myself; a 
confidence founded not only on our honor and integrity, but on our power 
and weight in the Government. Now, my Lord, reflect a minute on what has 
passed ; Choiseul has come up in a manner to all our terms ; agrees even to 
what we most wished, to sign our Spanish Peace, leaving the Spaniards to 
themselves. He opened to us, the uneasiness given him by Grimaldi, and 
presses our naming ambassadors to finish the business at once. We in return 
come with a new and violent proposition, without which being agreed to, all 
former concessions go for nothing. Will the Choiseuls have no reason to suspect 
our integrity, but if not that, can they depend any longer on our power? 
Tis on this point, on this rock, I am persuaded a negociation begun and carried 
on in a very unusual manner will certainly break. I most sincerely lament it, 
for the sake of our Sovereign and our country, whom this fruitless negotiation 
will immerse under the greatest difficulties: God grant I may prove mis- 
taken! Let me now add a few words, concerning the letter your Lordship 
is to write ; an excuse must certainly be made for touching this string so late 
in the day; and I presume, you mean to couch the whole in the most civil and 
friendly terms possible. The extreme arrogance of the Spanish Memoire : 
the declaration made by France that the Spanish Peace must go hand in hand 
with theirs : the total silence of the French in sending this Memoire (contrary 
to their usual custom) and after Choiseul’s late declaration concerning a sus- 
pension of arms in Portugal now omitted : the unpleasant situation of meeting 
the French in the field after the conclusion of our Peace, will no doubt, with 
many other reasons, occur to your Lordship, and you will I am sure, forgive 
my anxiety, if I use the freedom of mentioning these things. Both you and I, 
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proper, and confirms me in my opinion of sending the Duke 
of Bedford, if peace is not now concluded. I must insist that 
my D. Friend does not quit me, but at the same time I must 
insist on most of the Cabinet of this day being then dismiss’d 
but more of this tomorrow. 


178 


? TUESDAY, 27 JULY 1762 
See Nos. 176-7. 


Ld Egremont chang’d much his language to-day con- 
cerning peace, sees no difficulty with France, as the alterations 
we shall probably wish in the projet are already granted 
under Ct. Choiseul’s hand, in short, his whole deportment 
was that of a man wishing to return to his duty, he attack’d 
Ld Mansfield for detaining the papers so that he doubted 
whether the Chancellor could have them all to-night. 


54 m. pt 7. 


179 
WEDNESDAY, 28 JULY 1762 


On 28 July the Cabinet accepted the French propositions and agreed 
to send a plenipotentiary (the Duke of Bedford) to conclude peace, on con- 
dition that, if peace were not concluded between England and Spain, 
France would undertake to give no assistance to Spain, and also to make 
peace with Portugal. 


Nothing could be such balsam to my mind than the 
account sent me by my D. Friend of the turn matters have 


my Lord, are deeply concerned in preventing any bad impression being taken 
of us ; and that is all I aim at, for I confess my hopes are extremely bounded, 
and I will not hesitate to avow, I am so little convinced by the President’s 
and Mr. Grenville’s arguments (all taken from the supposed duplicity of Choiseul 
which we ought not to agree in) that I cannot see a good reason why the Duke 
of Bedford should not have gone to Paris, though he had declined signing till 
Choiseul had satisfied him, in the material point so much insisted on ; nay! I 
firmly believe, were he once there, they would have done, what they never will 
do by letters ; and time, precious time, would have been saved: the very 
consuming which, is sufficient to make things miscarry. Let me once more 
beg you to excuse the trouble of so long, perhaps useless a letter: it comes 
from one who is with the truest regard 
my Lord, 
Your Ldshp’s &ca. 
(Add. MS. 36797, ff. 6-7). Bute.” 
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now taken in the Council ; I hop’d things were mending when 
I saw Egremont this morning whose language was agreable 
to his words in this day’s Council ; the Duke of Bedford was 
undoubtedly with me a little backward and forward concerning 
his journey, but I am sure by what I saw a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation with Rigby! will make him ready to set out 
when order’d ; the D. of Devonshire is come he seems civil 
talk’d of his hopes the Peace was still going ; I told [him] I 
hop’d it had not lost ground since he went into the country, 
he reply’d that were it even something worse than when he 
was last at Council, he did not doubt but he could bring all 
his friends, and also the Duke of Newcastle to support it, I 
on this say’d I had still too good an opinion of the D. of New- 
castle to think he would ever enter into opposition, he answer’d, 
that duke declares he is not bound to any party as yet, and 
says he means to be at liberty and has refused the offers made 
by common friends of joining Mr. Pitt. 

To return to the great object peace, I do wish the D. of 
Bedford’s instructions may instantly be begun for he say’d to 
me he should beg to see them sometime before a Council that 
he may ask the questions he thinks necessary and that he may 
entirely see the bottom of the arduous task he is undertaking. 

The warrant sent me is not for my signing but for the Lds. 
of the Treasury. 


180 


? END OF JULY 1762 


On 22 July Newcastle wrote that he had heard from Viry and Mans- 
field of a conversation between Pitt and Lord Granville at Bath in which 
Pitt was reported to have said that he did not contemplate taking an 
active part in Parliament next session and had no intention of allying him- 
self with Newcastle (Add. MS. 32941, f. 18). 


Many thanks for My D. Friend’s enquiries after the Queen 
and me; She is still most amazingly well ;? as to myself I 
have a little cold, but of no consequence ; Mr. Pitt’s placid- 
ness is certainly occasion’d by his looking on the next session 
as not a time for disturbance, for his good will if that were 
possible is not what can be rely’d on. 


53 m. pt Io. 
t The Duke of Bedford’s political agent. 
2 She gave birth to a son, the future George IV, on 12 August. 


K 
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181 


MIDDLE OF AUGUST 1762 


On 16 August Devonshire told Newcastle that ‘‘ The Duke of Bedford was 
at Court yesterday and seemed to be preparing for his journey”? (Add. MS. 
32941, f. 251) ; and on 18 August Halifax sent Newcastle news from which 
it seemed probable that “‘ the Havannah was last month in our possession ”’. 

Past 10. 

Ld. Egremont says that the D. of Bedford makes it no 
secret that he is going to France, and Viry publicly employs 
people to take a house for the D. de Nivernois,! thus matters 
stand at present ; I was much hurt on receiving Ld. Halifax’s 
account of the appearance of success at the Havannah, and 
did not send it to my D. Friend as I fear least if the Spaniards 
don’t make haste it may defer the Peace with that Crown, the 
D. of Bedford notify’d the marriage of his daughter ;? I suppose 
it was this my D. Friend talked of to me, and I immagined 
he was mentioning Lord Charles Spencer’s wedding. 


182 
SUNDAY, 29 AUGUST 1762 

This refers to Choiseul’s letter of 26 August to Egremont, which was 

received 29 August (Petworth MSS.). 
15 m. pt 3. 

I can’t refrain the dictates of my heart in acquainting my 
D. Friend of the very full and friendly letter of Choiseuls, 
no point of their own business is toutched on except Wednesday 
next for the appointing the Ambassadors, and the D. of 
Bedford’s being at Calais on Monday seven night ; as to Spain 
Grimaldy will receive instructions to treat with the D. of 
Bedford, the French owning our proposals are fair. 


183 
FRIDAY, 3 SEPTEMBER 1762 


For Newcastle’s account of this interview, see Add. MS. 32942, ff. 
145-57, partly printed in Yorke, iii, 413-15, and Namier, England etc. 
394-5: 

30 m. pt 3. 

The D. of Newcastle was in good humour, hop’d peace 


1 The French Plenipotentiary. 2 To the Duke of Marlborough. 
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would be approv’d of in general, but sayd he fear’d the giving 
up St. Lucia would be attack’d, yet confess’d candidly enough, 
that the state of our finances requir’d peace, hop’d we should 
ever have some friend on the continent and seem’d rather to 
hope that some day or other Vienna and London might again 
be in alliance, and seem’d indeed on the whole more inclined 
than when he was last here. 

I long to hear whether Ld. Mansfield has been at Council, 
if he has not it is the greatest mark of disrespect ever showed 
to my commands.! 


184. 
SUNDAY, 5 SEPTEMBER 1762 


Both this and No. 185 were fully dated by George III. 


4m. ptg. Sept. 5th 1762 

The D. of Bedford was on the whole in pretty good humour, 
tho’ complaining that he fear’d the Havannah would loose the 
Peace, and also not quite easy that his instructions bound him 
so tightly ; he will not fail to assure Solar of my good inclina- 
tion in the affairs of Placentia,? and to transmit here any 
thoughts that Minister may throw out on that head, and to 
write to my D. Friend particularly any secret affairs that may 
not be fit for a public letter ; I find from Egremont that the 
money for the Dep. Privy Seal is out of the Dukes salary accord- 
ing to the precedent in Queen Anne’s reign.3 

Next came the D. of Devonshire who was very hearty, 
more so than I have ever seen him since the D. of Newcastles 
resignation, and particularly said that the giving up St. Lucia 
was in his mind very proper as that made the French agree to 
the other Articles of the Peace; the only Article he seems 
dubious of is the German affairs, tho’ he protested it was owing 


t See Nos. 184-5. Lord Mansfield, the Lord Chief Justice, was a member of 
the Cabinet. 

2 Bedford’s instructions were to take steps in concert with the French govern- 
ment and the Sardinian minister at Paris to obtain from Spain a satisfactory 
equivalent for the Duchy of Placentia, which the King of Sardinia had ceded to 
Don Philip in 1748, on condition that it should revert to Sardinia on Don Philip’s 
death without issue, or on the succession of the King of the Two Sicilies to the 
Crown of Spain. 

3 Bedford was Lord Privy Seal and during his absence in Paris had to appoint 
a deputy to execute his duties. 
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to nothing but the not understanding the affairs of that country, 
he was to write to the D. of Cumberland to be with me to 
morrow ; he is desirous to know in what manner he shall 
stop people from coming to the christening ' for that the world 
is now so illbred that nothing less than locking the doors will 
stop them ;? if my D. Friend sees any particular step to be 
taken I wish he would send me word early tomorrow morning ; 
that duke has now chang’d his mind and wants the Queen to 
see company on her bed some evenings ; when I named this 
matter to my D. Friend we agreed that it was unnecessary ; now 
if he thinks otherwise I wish he would let me know for else I 
shall abide to my former opinion of not having that disagreable 
form: I wish my D. Friend would send me the number of 
tickets he shall want for the installation ;3 the D. of Devon- 
shire very properly means to distribute the others to the first 
nobility, the Foreign Ministers will be provided for : 

Ld. Egremont gave me an account of Mansfield’s visit 
which agrees also with the D. of Bedford’s, he sayd he did not 
come to Council because not enough acquainted with the 
dispatches that were sent during his absence, and also because 
he differed from the rest of the Lords in three points; these 
were ; the saying Hanover, Brunswick and Hesse were not at 
war with the Empire, this he affirmed to be quite the reverse ; 
Ld. Egremont very properly solved that by saying no Prince 
could be deemed at war with the Empire unless under the 
bann of it; the second was the permitting the D. of Bedford 
to sign without Spain if France gave him sufficient proof they 
meant not to assist Spain in the war; on my naming the 
settlers at Honduras, he saw that Article was not quite properly 
express’d, but said he had made the D. of Bedford understand 
that only our forts are to be destroy’d; when I mentioned 
Placentia to him he said Viry had been with him this morning 
and thrown out to him that this was the true minute to settle 
that affair ; that France would on our simply naming it agree, 


' Of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 
_ ? His precautions were unavailing. “‘ The cause of my being at the christen- 
ing”, George Selwyn informed Fox, ‘* was my insatiable curiosity ;— the means of 
my admittance an air de protection that often imposes upon those who ought to 
demand my credentials. I have got an admittance a hundred times in my life 
by ordering a doorkeeper in a peremptory way to admit no more at his peril than 
two gentlemen who have happened to stand near me in the crowd, and who have 
been astonished at their access and my impudence. I walked up, and then on 
to the Sanctum Sanctorum without the least opposition ; I know no more of m 
manner of admittance than that” (Ilchester, Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, 159). 

3 As Knight of the Garter (see No. 187). : 
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and even Spain; the equivalent, Egremont understands, is a 
small port belonging to Genoa in the Mediterranean and then 
the King of Sardinia will guarantee Placentia to Don Philip ; 
he will write his thoughts tomorrow to my D. Friend on it 
and if he is of the opinion that it may be communicated to the 
D. of Bedford a messenger shall go after him, and deliver him 
the orders for entering into negotiation on that affair. 

When this was over I hop’d for some rest for my lungs, 
but Ld. Lincoln! (who is waiting) desir’d to say a few words 
to me, they were to declare his attachment to and resolution to 
support my Government, that he thought it the more incumbent 
on him to speak out, because of his uncle’s strange unsteady 
conduct, whose opinion on any public measure could not be 
five minutes depended on ; that it was with shame he remem- 
ber’d the language the D. of Newcastle had made him hold a 
year before the late King’s demise to my D. Friend wherein 
he had declar’d that whenever I mounted the Throne he 
would assist Government to his utmost, but only as a private 
man,? and that now he is as fond of power as when he first 
enjoyed it and he feared will ever be restless, I thank’d him 
for his very frank language, and said I thought by what the 
D. of Newcastle had said to me lately I thought he would 
behave properly, but that I knew the flame that was attempting 
to be raised, but that as I know I am treading in the path of 
rectitude and of honour for my country, I despis’d it, and the 
more the bustle increases the greater will be the firmness to 
quench them in their first appearance. 


185 
MONDAY, 6 SEPTEMBER 1762 


Another fully dated letter, about the christening of the Prince of Wales 
and draft peace terms which the Duke of Bedford was to take with him to 
France. # 

12m. pt 5. 6th Sep. 1762. 

The D. of Cumberland seems much pleas’d at being God 
Father ; he said as to the Peace that the passage of the Missippi 
was a very great advantage and hop’d the French would be 


1 Newcastle’s nephew, one of the Lords of the King’s Bedchamber. 
2 See Namier, England etc. 113-15. 
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as well bounded off from Canada, to which I answer’d that 
Vaudreiul’s map made it very clear, I then say’d that New 
Orleans remain’d with France this he thought but just; as to 
St. Lucia, that appear’d to him as not a matter of that con- 
sequence that some people made of it but look’d on that as 
the Article those who meant opposition would put their finger on ; 
as to Germany I show’d him the K. Prussia had no one but 
himself to thank for his being not a party in the Peace, the 
Duke agreed that his conduct was most unfriendly ; was very 
anxious to know how Wesel would end I answered a scramble, 
which he sayd was very fair ; the D. of Devonshire has seen 
the D. of Newcastle whom he hopes will be quiet; I have 
order’d that Privy Counsellors and their wives are to be at 
the christening ; he beggs that as that will make such a 
number the Foreign Ministers may be added which I have 
accordingly added ; Ld. Egremont has seen Ld. Mansfield 
who is much out of humour, attacks most every page of the 
instructions, says that tho he had sent my D. Friend notice of 
his being returned from his circuit that he had never been 
told anything till Wednesday morning that that was too late 
for his opinion to be fix’d on so delicate a matter by the 
Friday: Lord Grandville is highly pleas’d with the instructions 
and looks on the Peace as concluded ; the draught concerning 
Placentia is drawn and only waits for the approbation of the 
great Secretary Greenville, who only comes to night to town. 


186 


? MONDAY, 13 SEPTEMBER 1762 


The Queen was not up at the time of the Prince of Wales’s christening 
on 8 September. The second paragraph suggests that the letter was 
written on a Monday. 


18 m. pt 12. 

The Queen is just up and is thank Heaven very well, 
and just as nimble as she was a year ago, but very properly 
keeps sitting that she may not over fatigue herself; as to 
little Rothsay ' he never stir’d for six hours last night, and seems 
three months older than yesterday. 

Lord Egremont keeping the papers till this morning is 
extrem’ly improper, he very ill judged on Saturday dismissed 

* The Prince of Wales was Duke of Rothesay. 
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his office till to day, that not even Wood ! could be met with at 
two. 
I have been some days drawing up a state of the troops 
for the Peace, and hope to send it this evening, by which the 
ten regiments raised at the beginning of the war remain, and 
yet the expence will be some hundred pounds cheaper than 
the establishment of them in 1749,? indeed the Blues and 
Bland’s are by it to loose each three troops which puts them 
on the same foot with the rest of the cavalry. 


187 
MIDDLE OF SEPTEMBER 1762 


Despondent letters from Havana were arriving about the middle of 
September (see Bedford, iii. 123, and Ilchester, Letters to Henry Fox, 161). 


10m. pt Ten, 

My D. Friend was no doubt equally surpriz’d with me on 
seeing the private letter of Lord Albemarle to Lord Egremont, 
by it the expedition seems very near failing, I have ordered 
it to be communicated to no one but my D. Friend, and then 
to be lay’d by, for it would be highly improper that either this 
people, or the enemy should know that every day may bring 
us Lord Albemarle’s retreat. 

The Duke of Devonshire came in the name of the Knights 
of the Garter to hope they might be excus’d wearing diamonds 
at the installation’ which I agreed to the more readily as my 
D. Friend wished to have none. 


188 


SUNDAY, 19 SEPTEMBER 1762 


This letter relates to Egremont’s despatch to Bedford of 19 September 
stating that on the 18th fresh difficulties had been raised by Nivernois 
about the evacuation by the French of the Prussian territories of Cleves, 
Wesel, and Gueldres (Add. MS. 38199, f. 256). 

Seven o’clk. 


Ld. Egremont has been with me, he says the D. of Bedford 
will be in want of a messenger, as he propos’d sending one 
1 The Under-Secretary of State. 2 Je. after the last war. 


3 Bute and Prince William were installed Knights of the Garter on 22 Sep- 
tember. 
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from Paris as yesterday or to day ; he means only to acquaint 
him with what has pass’d with the D. de Nivernois to keep the 
correspondence open; as Dalton! is ready to go, ought he 
not to take this opportunity, I therefore send him with this in 
case my D. Friend should think that right, that he may order 
him to be ready to go on an hour’s notice; the draught of 
the letter is not yet come [so] that I scarcely think the mes- 
senger can go to night, as Lord Egremont wish’d, but that 
it will be tomorrow first. 

The D. de Nivernois desired to call on Lord Egremont 
yesterday morning but the latter chose to go to him, he took 
out a paper containing the points he wanted to have explained, 
as near as I remember they run thus. 

1°, that the priests should be allow’d six months longer 
than the laity to emigrate Canada, which Lord Egremont 
doubted whether it could be stated in the Treaty, but that it 
could be effected by this Government winking at it. 

2°, That the Inspection Ratsonable* should be given up by 
us, in answer it was said that as people made so much noise 
against the Peace that that could he believ’d not be agreed to. 

The Duke at last desisted from that demand. 

3°. was a demand that the equivalent intended them in- 
stead of their Contoire at Bengal should be now stated, the 
answer was (what our company seem to consent to) a power 
of trading on the Ganges, provided no ports were built. 

4°. That it should now be fix’d how Wesel and Cleves 
shall be garrison’d ; this Ld Egremont reply’d had been 
already settl’d namely that both armys are to retire ; this 
the D. try’d to evade at length it was agreed he should name 
this to Mr. Greenville as the Northern Secretary ; he made 
me a tedious report of what had pass’d with him, which 
amounted to no more than the D. de Nivernois desiring that 
Ld. Egremont would acquaint the D. of Bedford to insist that 
that point is already agreed to by France by the measure of 
both quitting Germany ; to both reports I only answer’d 
that as the D. of Bedford’s account of his conferences will 
arrive in a few days, I will till then defer giving them any 
orders least (as the D. of Nivernois very properly observ’d) 
two channels might make the negociation clash. 


“f ; The name of the messenger who carried this despatch was Walker, not 
alton. 


2 The right to inspect the fishing stations conceded to the French off New- 
foundland, so as to ensure that they were not fortified, etc. 
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189 
SATURDAY, 25 SEPTEMBER 1762 


Date fixed by Egremont’s letter of 24 September 1762 to Grenville, 
in Grenville Papers, i, 474-5. 
125m. pt 10: 


I defer’d redispatching my D. Friend’s messenger till this 
time in hopes of being able to give him some account of the 
D. of Bedford’s dispatches, but to my great surprize no 
messenger is yet come from Lord Egremont (who left this 
place ! last night) ; before his departure he ask’d if I had any 
commands, and sent me in a projet drawn up by M. de 
Nivernois, I sent for him that he might explain how all the 
Articles already refus’d them were again nam’d here, he said 
he did not know, but that he flatter’d himself that everything 
would go well ; I told him that I was resolved not to quarrel 
on trifles and therefore hop’d that the French on their part 
would also act with frankness ; I was glad on the whole to 
find him so warm in his hopes, and so proper on this subject ; 
as to the D. of Bedford’s dispatch 2 to my D. Friend, I think 
that he is too highly fetter’d by the dispatches he refers to, 
but his public letters will I don’t doubt give room for loosening 
them, for I will not be prevented from making a safe and 
honourable peace ; if anything should occur worthy notice I 
will not fail at all events to have it left at Kew.3 


190 
SUNDAY, 26 SEPTEMBER 1762 


Date fixed by Egremont’s letter to Grenville of 26 September in Grenville 
Papers, i, 4.75. 


Lord Egremont came in great ill humour and run out 


1 Windsor Castle. 

2 Of 20 September (received on 24 September), complaining of the orders 
sent to him, since his departure, to send the draft treaty home for approval before 
signing it (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 116-17, and 126-7). 

3 Bute was spending the week-end at Kew (see Egremont to Grenville, dated 
‘Saturday, October, 1762”, in Grenville Papers, i, 476. Professor Namier ascribes 
this letter to 2 October (England etc. 407, note 4), but the fact that it refers to the 
arrival of despatches from Bedford rules out that date, and I have no doubt 
that an inspection of the original letter (now in the United States) would show 
that ‘‘ October 1762” is an editorial addition or an incorrect posthumous 
endorsement). 
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strongly against the French dispatches ! I suppose the language 
he held this morning to my D. Friend; I told him that I 
dislik’d the paper delivered to the D. of Bedford as much as 
he could, but that we wanted peace, that I insisted no stress 
should be laid on trifles, but the essentials well settled that 
we ought to sign: that for that purpose he should send for 
the Chancellor, and that I proposed a Council should be held 
the beginning of next week ? that I might have the final advice 
of my servants before I send the D. of Bedford his last instruc- 
tions ; he said he hop’d we would here draw up the very 
Preliminarys, and send them ready for signing, I reply’d if 
that were the case a boy of ten years old would be as fit for the 
office of Plenipotentiary as the Duke of Bedford ; he then say’d 
the D. de Nivernois had yesterday wished to see him, but that 
he had declin’d, for that he himself was so heated that he should 
have gone out of one door tf the Frenchman had enter’d in the other, I 
answerd that in negotiations civility was as necessary as 
spirit, and that I was sure he only meant what he said as a 
strong manner of expressing his disapprobation of the letters, 
but that I was sure he would not have acted so, he talk’d of 
Viry’s thinking Nivernois our enemy, I attributed to Viry’s 
low spirits, and ill health. 

Lord Grandville is in town if my D. Friend could see him 
in the course of tomorrow I believe it would be of great use 
Mr. Greenville comes tomorrow. 


1g! 
TUESDAY, 28 SEPTEMBER 1762 


55 m. pt 4. 
My D. Friends letter to the Duke of Bedford 3 is highly 


* Bedford’s despatches of the 15th, rgth, and rst (all received on the 24th) 
the last containing a redraft by the French ministers of the Preliminary Treat : 
which Bedford himself described as extraordinary and surprising (Add. MS. 
38199, ff. 241, 256, 259, and 206). 

2 It was fixed for Monday, 4 October, but subsequently cancelled. 

3 Bute’s letter to Bedford, dated 28 September, was as follows : 

“My dear Lord, 

I received your Grace’s packet on Friday night, and at the same time a 
letter from Lord Egremont, painting the conduct of the French Court, in a 
very unpleasant light ; and consequently the Peace in a most declining way : 
but waving that for the present, I shall confine myself to that part of your 
Grace’s letter, with which you seem to be most affected. In the first of the 
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two dispatches that appear to your Grace so contradictory, it was certainly 
meant, to convey the King’s desire, that on the Preliminaries being once 
settled, they should be transmitted hither, to be approved of by the Cabinet, 
before the signature took place; and this was repeated (perhaps in clearer 
terms) in the last dispatch. Now, judge, my dear Lord, how I have been 
mistaken, when I assure you that I gave way to this purely out of friend- 
ship and regard for you. I thought, that in the dangerous and responsible 
situation you stand, I could not have rendered you more effectual service, 
nor have given you a stronger proof of my regard and affection, than by making 
this peace (against which so loud a clamour is raised) the immediate act of all 
the Ministers, rather than yours alone ; and by that means, putting it out of 
the power of every man to screen himself by throwing the odium upon you : 
every day furnishes me with so many fresh reasons to support this opinion, 
that if I erred, the error still remains : however, attentive to your feelings, I 
have ventured to offer an advice to the King, that I hope will give satisfaction, 
whilst it lays the burthen more equally. Yr. Grace’s dispatches will be read 
in a meeting of the whole Cabinet, when all the articles of the Preliminaries 
on which no concessions can be made, will be immediately fixed. The rest 
left to your Grace’s discretion : the whole attended with full powers to sign, 
on the French and Spanish Courts assenting. Permit me now to offer a few 
remarks on the present negociation: to examine every Article, is another’s 
province : and first with regard to France, when your Grace was named for the im- 
portant office you now execute, the French Ministry, had conceded every thing we 
asked, except two or three small points left for negociation ; and this, attended 
by a solemn declaration on the part of France, that the points so agreed on, should 
be equally binding with a peace immutable, irrevocable. Your Grace has ex- 
perienced the ungenerous attempts, made to elude this fundamental agreement. 
Yet it has gone further here: for the Duc de Nivernois delivered to Lord 
Egremont a Projet on Friday, wherein (besides many material deviations from 
our settled plan, concerning the Mobile ; the evacuation of Westphalia &ca.) 
he proposes, that the Indians between the Lakes of Canada and the Mississippi 
should remain neutrals. This was diametrically opposite, to the manly, 
frank behaviour of the Duke and Count Choiseul, through this whole negotia- 
tion ; and so unlike the character of the Duc de Nivernois, that I must believe, 
it proceeds from some other quarter, hostile to these Ministers, and enemy to 
the Peace. Was Bussy here, I should attribute it to his machinations, founded 
on his false intelligence procured in Coffee Houses, of our approaching bank- 
ruptcy, and inability to carry on the war; but Bussy is not in London, tho’ 
if I am rightly informed, he still lives in Mr. Durand. Had such emissaries 
been employed, our past negotiation had never ripened to the degree it did 
when your Grace left England. Should they become again actors on the 
scene, not even the Duke of Bedford’s superior talents and excellent disposition, 
will prevent our plunging deeper than ever in this bloody war. I will not 
conceal my opinion from your Grace: you have a right to know it. No man 
in this country more earnestly desires a Peace than I do; and yet, I should 
think myself highly criminal, both to my King, and country, were I ever to 
advise His Majesty to depart from a single Article already conceded by the 
French ; and on which concession the nomination of the respective Ministers 
took place : that my name therefore, can never stand to any Peace, with such 
material alteration, is certain; nor have I scrupled to impart this to M. de 
Nivernois. But after all the French evasions are not the only obstacles to 
the Peace. Spain also desires to alter the terms, that M. Choiseul thought 
highly reasonable. I need not here recall to your Grace’s memory, what passed 
on our ceding Ste. Lucie. That cession was made, not only with a view to 
cut off all other present matters in dispute between us (a purpose little attended 
to of late by the French Ministers) but chiefly to render the Peace stable and 
permanent : to remove every thing likely to produce animosities hereafter. 
On this very ground, we now insist, on the renewal of all Treaties with Spain. 
Were we to agree to M. Choiseul’s Article, in which he fixes a year, at most 
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mentioned by my D. Friend and two letters ' from the D. of 
Bedford ; the one accompanies the projet, and does not give 
any reason for this great fluctuation in the French counsels ; 
the second is to have instructions whether his having oblig’d 
the French to retire their troops out of the whole Empire is 
not enough without specifically naming Wesel and Cleves ; 
Egremont says this projet does not even come up to the Duke 
of Bedford’s proposal in the long dispatch ; I say’d it ought to 
be consider’d whether this was a proper proposal without that 
conversation as the Duke of Bedford declares they will not go a 
step farther. 


192 
THURSDAY, 30 SEPTEMBER 1762 


The subject of the following letter is a conversation between George 
III and the Duke of Cumberland on the draft of the Preliminary Peace 
Treaty which had been forwarded for approval in Bedford’s despatch 
of 24 September. For Newcastle’s account of the conversation, as reported 
to him by Cumberland, see his “‘ most secret > memorandum of 3 October 
1762 (Add. MS. 32943, ff. 28 et seg.) According to this memorandum the 
conversation took place on Thursday after the Drawing Room, i.e. on 30 
September. 


This pen is not taken up to fatigue my D. Friend with the 
conversation of the D. of Cumberland this day: but to point 
out his objections to the projet. 


for the continuance of our former Treaties, at the end of which, a new one 
is to be made, I should look on that epoch, as the end of a Paix platrée ; and 
the commencement of a new war. Wecannot, my dear Lord, make peace with 
Spain, without the renewal of all former Treaties ; and if mention be made 
of a new one, it must, according to your Grace’s own most prudent idea, be 
left sine Die ; I hope I shall be excused in having opened my sentiments in 
so free a manner. I protest, I mean it for my country’s service, and for your 
Grace’s in particular: no man living being with greater truth and regard 
my dear Lord, 
Your Grace’s most obedient humble servant 


Bute. 
Posts[cript]. 
I just learn that M. de Nivernois has desired, to have back his Memorial ; 
and that it may not be mentioned any more, having received new instructions.” 
(Add. MS. 36797, ff. 11-13.) 

* Of 24 and 25 September (received the 28th), the first referring to Wesel 
and Cleves, the second enclosing the “ projet” or draft treaty forwarded in his 
despatch of the 21st with certain alterations “ as finally adjusted between us . . 
by which I flatter myself it will appear that I have brought back everything to 
the same situation they were in and as I stated them to be in my former de- 
spatches of the 15th and rgth inst.” (Add. MS. 38199, ff. 313 and 315). 
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In the second Article, the permitting the French to with- 
draw their cattle out of Canada. 
grd Art. The permitting the French to fish in the Gulph 
St. Lawrence. 
4th Art. The not naming the Commissaire as was agreed 
to last year.! 
8th Art. Talk’d very despisingly of the Grenades and say’d 
the giving up St. Lucia would displease many people. 
gth Art. Was surpriz’d that Goree was not kept for that all 
our vessels must lie for safety near that island. 
13th Art. Hoped the tye would be strong by which the 
Logwood 2 is to be secured to us, and proposed that the 
Spaniards should declare that no other power should 
have the right to exclude the Dutch. 
14th Art. Objected strongly to the permitting any clause 
by which our treaties were ever to be alter’d by a new 
one, it being deem’d by all authors that treaties are to 
be perpetual.3 
16th Art. Thought the specificaly naming any resolution of 
supporting the K. of Prussia improper as that ever 
remains in our power, and would be by the D. of Bed- 
ford’s insertion binding, and we at no liberty to depart 
from it. 
17th Art. Hop’d that it would be strongly fix’d that the 
Low Countrys as well as Nieuport and Ostend shall be 
evacuated by France. 
18th Art. Cry’d out much at giving up the Havannah for 
Portugal,+ sayd no man would be mad enough to pro- 
pose that, say’d that St. Augustines will fall from famine 
and that might be kept by us. 
This is the abstract of the whole conversation. 


t St. Pierre and Miquelon were to be ceded to France as shelter for her fisher- 
men, and the object of a commissaire was to ensure that the islands remained 
unfortified. 

2 In Honduras. 

3 It was proposed that the existing British commercial treaties with Spain 
should revive on the conclusion of peace, but only pending the negotiation of a 
new commercial treaty. 

4 The news of the capture of Havana had reached London on 29 September. 
The Article in question provided for the return of Havana, supposing it to have 
been captured, and for the evacuation of Portugal by Spain. 
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SE 
EARLY OCTOBER 1762 


The question of the compensation to be demanded for Havana led to 
a Cabinet crisis ; Grenville and Egremont insisting on both Porto Rico 
and Florida at least, while Bute was prepared for the sake of peace to 
accept Florida only (Nivernois to Comte de Choiseul, g October 1762, 
Pour vous seul ; A.E.F. Angleterre, 447). 


Ch. Townshend has been here, says he shall in two or three 
days have papers of consequence from the greatest Spanish 
merchant in this Kingdom, which he will carry to my D. Friend, 
that this gentleman was offer’d the island of Porto Rico by the 
Spaniards within these few years, but that he broke off thinking 
the sum ask’d too great ; that it would be very valuable to us, 
and would easily be obtain’d as an equivalent for Cuba ; Mr. 
Townshend for all this appear’d gloomy and dissatisfy’d ; and 
very full that a less equivalent could not be accepted for our 
conquest ; to all which I only answer’d that peace was neces- 
sary and that it would be impossible either to find men or 
money: he agreed to this but added that Porto Rico could 
easily be gain’d. 


Boe: 
SATURDAY, 2 OCTOBER 1762 


For the crisis to which the following letter refers, and the grounds 
for dating it as above, see Namier, England etc. 407 et seq. 


53 m. pt 8. 

It would appear very extraordinary at any other time but 
the present moment off hand to fix the plan of Government ; 
but so impending is the present crisis that there is no hour to 
be lost ; cruel is my situation when I agree to a scheme that 
seems for a moment weakening my D. Friend’s credit in this 
country : ’tis handsome and very noble in him to propose it ; 
if he can suggest no other plan by morning I will consent to 
it for I think the Duke of Newcastle joint Secretary with 
Fox, both by mutual jealousies will be less formidable than 
were but one of the two parties to take office, and with proper 
management I don’t doubt but, to hurt the other, both will 
strive to strengthen my D. Friend’s hands, thus perhaps in the 
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end things may be better than at first it appears; to be brief 
peace is the thing that is absolutely necessary for the well 
being of the country whatever brings that without hurting 
mine and my dear Dear Friend’s characters is to be adopted. 
Lord Egremont brought me his draught for an answer to 
the City,! and named my D. Friend’s alteration which I have 
ordered, he called in S. Audley St. to consult whether it would 
not be right for a messenger to go to the D. of Bedford merely 
to tell him that it would be some days before all the Ministers 
can be in town for a meeting that the Duke’s impatience 
may not break out at Paris but finding my Dear Friend not 
at home he threw it out, I said it required consideration that 
at present no step ought to be taken without some thought as 
he will probably ask my orders on this point tomorrow I wish 
my Dear Friend would send his thoughts on it to St. James.? 


499 
CIRCA TUESDAY, 5 OCTOBER 1762 


For an account of Devonshire’s refusal to attend a Cabinet meeting 
to consider the question of the peace terms, see Namier, England etc. 430-31. 
Devonshire’s letter of refusal was written from Bath on 3 October and is 
unlikely to have reached London earlier than 5 October. A letter from 
him of the same date reached Newcastle, at Claremont in Surrey,on the 6th. 


I have just received the D. of Devonshires refusal to attend 
Council, this I believe is unheard of step, except when men have 
meant open opposition to the Crown ; this is a personal affront 
to my person, and seems to call for the breaking his wand; I 
enclose a copy I have taken of his letter, and send it to Kew that 
my D. Friend may instantly see the sentiments of the D. of 
Newcastle for I have no doubt that the D. of Devonshire is 
too timid to have taken such a step had not he known that the 
Ds. of C——d and Newcastle would approve of it, we must 
therefore turn our eyes some other way, and see whether by 
gaining Fox, and Charles Townshend the House of Commons 
can’t be managed without these proud Dukes ; I wish a line 
in answer whether I ought not to send to Bath for the wand.3 

1 The Address congratulating the King on the capture of Havana ; presented 
on 4. October. 


2 A despatch to this effect was sent on 4 October. 
3 The insignia of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 
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196 
WEDNESDAY, 6 OCTOBER 1762 


See No. 195. On Wednesday, being a Levee day, George III would 
normally have seen his Secretaries of State. 


45 m. pt 10. 

The two Secretarys of State show’d their different turns 
to day on the subject of the D. of Devonshire, Egremont talk’d 
of nothing but that it was breaking his oath of Privy Counsellor, 
and that he never doubted his bad intentions; Mr. Greenville 
did nothing but groan and sigh, and could not help agreeing 
with me in the necessity of widening the foundations of the 
Administration, to this his brother Secretary was silent, he 
said that the D. de Nivernois had declar’d to him yesterday 
after dinner that if we were not contented with the French 
projet we might alter the expressions and state them as we 
pleas’d, provided the Articles agreed to were to remain, and 
the French were ready to sign. 


197 
FRIDAY, 8 OCTOBER 1762 


On g October Nivernois wrote to Choiseul that Bute had decided to 
ask for Florida only and to introduce Fox and Halifax into the Cabinet as 
a counterpoise to Grenville and Egremont, who were threatening to resign 
unless at least Porto Rico were asked for in addition to Florida (see 
No. 193). George III’s letter seems to refer to Fox’s memorandum printed 


in Fitzmaurice, i, 120-21, and dated 8 October in IIchester, Life of Lord 
Holland, ii, 193. 


Many thanks to my D. Friend for his letter, I was very 
anxious to hear what was the fate of it; Fox seems to me 
resolv’d not to take the seals, and I owne I think he may 
be as useful where he is, if encourag’d ; the scheme of giving 
the seals to Townshend would be very absurd ; the changing 
Halifax and Greenville ' appears to me the best proposal yet 
made ; Fox is right when he discourages any steps towards the 
D. of N.; the propos’d arangement for Mr. Greenville will make 


' Ie. Halifax and Grenville were to exchange their respective offi f 
First Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary of State Se a ees 
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two Cabinet offices vacant, the Lieutenancy of Ireland and 
Chamberlain’s staff; 1! the proposal of the D. of Rutland for 
the latter seems very proper. 


43 m. pt 5. 
198 
MONDAY, 11 OCTOBER 1762 


Dated by Grenville’s account of his interview with Bute (Grenville 
Papers, i, 451-2 and 483-5). 

30 m. pt 6. 

I thank my D. Friend for his account of the D. of Cumber- 
land ; Fox’s already foretelling victory is most comfortable.? 

I will not fatigue my D. Friend with Greenvilles language 
but only say it was perfectly agreable to what he had said in 
S. Audley Street ; I rested the reasons for my thinking the 
change necessary on the public rumour of division in the 
Cabinet, which weakened Government as much if ideal as if 
real; and on its being impossible for any man to act as 
Secretary of State, and at the same time take the lead in the 
H. of Commons in so perilous a time as this ; we ended with 
his accepting the Admiralty, doubting whether he could get 
in for Buckingham, and declaring his firm intention to support 
government with all his power; he seem’d on parting very 
low, and as if he had hop’d he should have convinced me of 
the impropriety of the plan to be enter’d upon. 

Halifax was ready to accept any office or be out of employ- 
ment if that could in the least assist my affairs ; talked much 
of his desire to gain the D. of N 3 to which I reply’d that I 
thought that might be right, but that I was for beginning with 
Ld. Hardwicke, he offer’d to take any step to bring this about ; 
I told him the mode of doing it was to be thought of ; I suppose 
he wants to see my D. Friend to press this matter ; I doubt 
whether Fox’s intelligence won’t make any step towards either 
of them improper ; I hope when I see my Dear Friend to- 
morrow to hear what has passed betwixt him and Mr. Fox. 

The Queen’s rappee + is at an end. She wishes to have 
some more of my D. Friend’s. 


1 Halifax still retained the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland and Devonshire 
was due for dismissal. 

2 Fox saw Cumberland on the 11th. 

3 For this overture to Newcastle, see Namier, England etc. 414-17. 

4 “ A coarse, strong-flavoured snuff ’’ (Chambers’s Dictionary). 
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oe 
TUESDAY, 12 OCTOBER 1762 


The following letter refers to Bute’s letter to Shelburne of 11 October, 
printed in Fitzmaurice, i, 126-7; and to Fox’s kissing hands, which took 
place on 14 Oct. (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 134). 


Every line of the letter to Shelburne breath’s with senti- 
ments worthy my D. Friend ; no one can feel it more than 
I do; I hope to hear a full account at Leicester House this 
evening of Foxes conversation ; his coming to-morrow 1s 
perfectly agreable to me; cannot the seals take effect to- 
morrow or at latest on Thursday? Halifax has much 
surpriz’d me in saying my D. Friend had told him this morning 
that Newcastle and Hardwycke mean to offer themselves, and 
that the D. of Cumberland is not adverse to Government ; 
this is so widely different to Foxes language yesterday that I 
owne I can’t help thinking my D. Friend thought it better to 
blind Halifax than reject the scheme he has so strongly taken 
up.! 

50 m. pt 4. 


200 


TUESDAY, 12 OCTOBER 1762 


Egremont’s letter to Bedford, 14 October 1762 (Add. MS. 38200, f. 25), 
says that on “ Tuesday ” he emphasised to Nivernois that it was indispen- 
sable that Spain should concede an equivalent for Havana and _ that 
Nivernois agreed and promised to write to Paris in that sense. 


Six O’clk. 
Lord Egremont has spoke fully to the D. de Nivernois the 
language that my D. Friend thought necessary, who in the 
most frank and candid manner said he would immediately 
write to his Court who he was sure would see the necessity of 
instantly concluding, and hop’d the same language would be 
spoken there by the D. of Bedford, he say’d the two Kings 
were so allied that France would not conclude unless Spain 
did ; but as the thing now stood he would do son possible to 


‘ Halifax was allowed to proceed to Claremont and press Newcastle, in the 


King’s name, to rejoin the Government. The overture was rejected (Namier, 
England etc. 415-17). 
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frighten the Spaniards by exagerating what they probably 
might loose and hop’d Ld. Egremont would do the same. 


201 
THURSDAY, 14 OCTOBER 1762 


Halifax received the seals of Secretary of State on 14 October (Add. MS. 


32943, f. 195). 
ZOmmapt2: 


I can’t refrain giving my D. Friend an account of this 
day’s work; Greenville with good humour deliver’d up the 
seals ; Egremont own’d to me that he was glad of it and that 
he thought it a post quite improper for his brother-in-law ; 
he said also that he had seen Viry who has had a long con- 
versation with the D. de Nivernois, who has, or will write 
strongly to his Court that some compensation must be asked 
here for the Havannah ; Ld Halifax made many promises, I 
instantly order’d him to treat the Prussians when he shall see, 
with that contempt which they deserve ; he told me he had 
seen my D. Friend who had bid him to open to Fox the 
affair of the D. of N. that Fox has wrote him a very civil letter 
on his new department, and that he has answer’d that he wishes 
to call at Holland House any hour that is convenient, and hopes 
to-morrow to report what has passed and to see my D. Friend. 


202 
SATURDAY, 16 OCTOBER 1762 


This refers to Bedford’s despatch of 11 October — received 16 October 
(Add. MS. 38200, f. 19) ; and to Fox’s suggestion that Waldegrave and 
Gower should be given Cabinet rank (Fox to Bute and Bute to Fox, 16 
October 1762 ; Bute and Holland House MSS.). Gower accepted but 
Waldegrave declined. 

QO pia. 

I agree with my D. Friend in disapproving of the great 
change in the French sentiments, the D. of Bedford seems 
ready to yield every thing, and indeed give reason to the voice 
now of faction. 

I have no objection Lds. Waldegrave and Gower coming to 
Council, but wish they were counterballanced by Ch. Town- 
shend (if he can be depended on) and any others that may 
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not be look’d upon as Bedford House men, for else I fear that 
will be the name the Counsellors will get. 

I think the note transmitted by Hinuber void of everything 
but impudence and therefore inadmissable.! 


203 
CIRCA SUNDAY, 17 OCTOBER 1762 


Fox had written to the Dukes of Cumberland and Devonshire to enlist 
their support and had been rebuffed by both (Ilchester, Lord Holland, ii, 
200-204). 

5 o’clk. 

I am not surpriz’d at Fox’s being down, as he had flatter’d 
himself the Ds. of Cumberland and Devonshire were his 
friends, and that he finds their whole attachment is to faction ; 
nothing could be more proper than my D. Friends language 
to him, the only proper one on the occasion; I have no 
objection to Tyrawly’s request ; as to the independent com- 
pany I fear it is one that Ld. Ligonier got some days ago 
from me, for a very meritorious captain who had been most 
cruelly used ; Ld. Granby’s recommendations are not yet 
come over, when I will not forget Sir Harry.? 


204. 
SECOND HALF OF OCTOBER 1762 


On 10 October Egremont wrote to Bedford, telling him to prepare 
the French ministers for a new draft of the Treaty, z.e. for the rejection 
of the alterations agreed between them and Bedford (see No. 191). George 
III’s letter seems to refer to a personal letter from Bedford, which has 
not been traced in the Bute or Petworth MSS. 

30 m. pt 4. 

I cannot avoid troubling my D. Friend with a line in com- 
pany of the warrants to explain the despondency of Egremont ; 
the D. of Bedford’s letter is very sower, says that as a frank 
man he can’t help acquainting the French Ministers that the 
alterations in the projet are not approv’d of by us here, and 
that we have not (or at least the Secretary of State in whose 
department he is) the same opinion of him the D. of Bedford 
as when he left London ; I fear myself this language will not 


1 Tt is not clear what this refers to, 2 Erskine. 
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assist peace but may perhaps though honestly meant greatly 
prejudice it, but more of this at night. 


205 
FRIDAY, 22 OCTOBER 1762 


This refers to the Prussian memorial, setting out Frederick’s grievances 
against the British government, transmitted in Mitchell’s despatch of 
8 October (received 22 October). 


Ten o’clk. 

My D. Friend will undoubtedly be curious to learn the 
temper of the Prussian memorial, it is I believe by far the most 
impertinent, and illusory paper, that was ever sent to any 
Court, and I should immagine will require a very strong 
answer at least, and perhaps a recall of our Minister ; to give 
some insight into it, I will just mention two or three of the 
most curious answers; on our saying that the late King 
disapprov’d of the march into Saxony ; he says that is false 
that this has never been urg’d but since his death ; when we 
mention the infamous conduct of his Ministers here, he denys 
it by saying they try every method to keep the two Courts in 
harmony with each other ; but what is most curious, he says 
he cannot help giving more credit to P. Galitzins dispatch ! 
than to my state of that conversation, so that in plain English 
he gives me the lie ; no private man of any spirit would bear 
such treatment one moment, and [ have still a stronger call 
on me, the character of a King makes it necessary not to suffer 
this ill usage, my country is attack’d through me, for as our 
interest is inseparable, when my veracity is doubted that is not 
only giving me an affront but tis affronting Britain ; but more 
of this when we meet. 


206 
? SATURDAY, 23 OCTOBER 1762 


See No. 212. The meeting of the Council mentioned in the letter may 
have been that of 22 October, which was called to consider the terms of 
the ultimatum to the French government. 


I have just got a piece of intelligence that I think cannot 
be too soon communicated to my D. Friend, tho’ I beg him to 


t See No. 145, n. 4. 
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keep it for the present quite to himself : Ly Egremont came to 
the Queen this morning in tears to notify that in a few days she 
should be obliged to ask her permission to resign her employ- 
ment ; the Queen ask’d her the reason of this, she said Lord 
Egremont was resolv’d to give up the seals on account of 
yesterday’s Council ; the Queen replied she never did nor ever 
would presume to meddle in state affairs, but that his conduct 
was very improper, but more so at an hour like this when 
every true lover of his King and Country ought to prepare for 
battle against those who would fetter their King,’ instead of 
adding fuel to the fire, Ly Egremont said she had held the 
same language to her lord but that he was resolv’d to resign, 
and retire to Petworth for life, that he would have brought 
the seals tomorrow had she not persuaded him to do it by 
degrees, that it would therefore be some days before he would 
put his resolution into execution ; thus my D. Friend is the 
only man that in his turn has not been ungrateful. I suppose 
Mr. Greenville will accompany his brother in law, if it were 
not so near the meeting of Parliament I would say a good 
riddance, but at present I suppose it may rather appear extra- 
ordinary to some though Lord Egremont can easily be replac’d 
by an Egmont, or others in the House of Lords. I wish a line 
from my D. Friend in answer though I shall see him this 
evening. 
6 m. pt. 4. 


207 
SATURDAY, 23 OCTOBER 1762 


This refers to Bedford’s letter to Bute of 20 October (see Bedford Cor- 


respondence, iii, 119-20 and 137). Ina postscript to a letter to Fox on 23 
October, Bute observes: ‘‘ Another terrible letter from the D. of B.” 
(Holland House MSS.). 


A letter is arriv’d from the D. of Bedford which gives me 
great concern, wherein he argues with Ld. Egremont that the 
French have not alter’d their terms, and that Grimaldi has 
never been haughty ; this I fear is totally unprecedented, the 


_* Hardwicke observed on 23 October to Newcastle, a propos of 
this sort of language by Bute and George III: “ To ae Hani oe rau 
that quarter of forcing the closet, and disgracing royalty to the world, makes one 
recollect who they were, that concurred in forcing the closet, and exposing royalt 
in that manner, towards the latter end of the last reign” (Add. MS. 32943, f. B6al: 
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directions, or sentiments of a Court are never disputed by a 
Minister, I wish the Duke had some friend that would try to 
prevent his continuing so ill humour’d or the negotiations 
probably will suffer by it. 

N.B. This is the last box ! I have. 


208 


SUNDAY, 24 OCTOBER 1762 


In view of the tone of Bedford’s last letter (see No. 207), it was thought 
advisable to send his political agent, Rigby, out to Paris to exercise a 
restraining influence over him when he received the ultimatum which was 
about to be sent to the French government. The decision was taken on 
24 October (Nivernois to Choiseul, 25 October 1762; A.E.F.), and on the 
26th Rigby set out, accompanying the messenger who carried the ultimatum. 
The following letter seems to have been an “ostensible” one, i.e. one 
written to be shown to Rigby. ‘The rest of what George III had to say 
was put into No. 209. 

40 m. pt 4. 

I approve much of my D. Friend’s idea concerning Mr. 
Rigby, I wish he would send for him and tell him so, and that 
I think he will do me essential service if he can convince the 
D. of Bedford of the necessity we are under of insisting on the 
terms now sent, of my firm resolution to continue the war 
rather than recede from them, and of the certain end of the 
negotiation if Parliament assembles before the Preliminarys 
are signed ; if the D. of Bedford once sees these points in their 
true light, his conduct cannot fail to do him honor, and bring 
this matter to a speedy conclusion one way or other. 


209 
SUNDAY, 24 OCTOBER 1762 


For Lincoln’s account of this interview, see Namier, England etc. 427-8. 


Ld Lincoln has been here, who is full of duty to my person, 
ownes the right of the Crown to appoint what Ministers they 
please, and declares great regard for my D. Friend; but as 
to speaking to his friends, he has great difficultys owing to his 
attachment to the Pelhams and his great aversion to Mr. 


1 Despatch box. 
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Fox ; I wish my D. Friend would see him to-morrow, for he 
stays till after Court in town, so far he says that he looks on 
the D. of N. as determin’d to be noisy, and that he will never 
join men with such base intentions. 


40 m. pt 4. 
210) 


THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER 1762 


Devonshire had written from Bath to ask Newcastle, who was at Clare- 
mont, to meet him on the 28th in London, which he intended to pass 
through on his way to Chatsworth (Add. MS. 32944, ff. 8 and 14). The 
King met the two Dukes on his way to London from Kew that morning 
and drew the conclusion that they were meeting to cabal against the 
Government. 


The great meeting my D. Friend mention’d some days ago 
to be held at Claremont I believe is to be held in town this 
day ; for I met the D. of Devonshire in Hammersmith and 
the D. of Newcastle under the Terrace ! in his way to London ; 
how it galls that I met the Duke of Devonshire still bearing the 
wand, if he should come to day, which I doubt from the D. of 
Newcastle’s being on the road, he shall not leave the closet as 
Chamberlain. 


38 m. pt 10. 
211 


THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER 1762 
See No. 210. 


The D. of Devonshire came here a little after one, I order’d 
the page to tell him, J would not see him, on which he bid him 
ask me with whom he should leave his wand, I said he would receive 
my orders ; I wish therefore to get from my D. Friend the letter 
he propos’d sending me that no time may be lost before I 
have the wand in my possession : I believe Finch 2 is the man 
that ought to go; on the D. of Devonshire’s going away he 
said to the Page God bless you it will be very long before you see me 
here again. 

Past three. 
1 Presumably at Richmond. 2 The King’s Vice-Chamberlain. 
3 On 1 November Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke that the Duke of Devon- 


shire “ declares at present that he will never go to Court again, and has already 
forbid all his relations, men and women, to go there ” (Yorke, iii, 429). 
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22 
THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER 1762 


“The Duke of Devonshire’s impertinent conduct”? presumably con- 
sisted in the fact that, instead of “‘ waiting for his orders”, he had gone 
straight to Egremont and handed over the staff and key, a step which 
Newcastle applauded as ‘‘ the most proper, the most spirited, and indeed 
the quickest and best judged that he could have taken ” (Yorke, iii, 428-9). 


54 m. pt 5. 

I enclose my D. Friend a note I have just received from 
Lord Egremont which compleats the D. of Devonshires im- 
pertinent conduct; Ly. Egremont has been with the Queen 
and says her lord is come to himself and is in good humour,! 
but gave no reason how that came, the Queen asking her no 
questions. Lord Halifax will send to the Post Office to continue 
examining the letters to and from Lord Temple.? 


213 
CIRCA SATURDAY, 30 OCTOBER 1762 


On 30 October Bute informed Bedford that, means having been found 
to enable the Treasury to carry on for fourteen more days without danger, 
it had been agreed to postpone the meeting of Parliament from 11 Novem- 
ber to 25 November in order to give time for the arrival of the answer of 
the Spanish government to the British ultimatum demanding Florida 
or Porto Rico in exchange for Havana (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 142-3). 
Owing to the decision to limit the vote of credit to one million, funds were 
running low, and in order to tide over the extra fortnight it was necessary 
to defer the subsidy payments to Hesse, Brunswick, etc. 


I have read Oswald’s paper and see by it that the differing 
the foreign subsidys a fortnight will give us £38,627. 5. 10 
more than Oswald puts the highest draught that can come 
upon us, I therefore in this as in every other instance will 
give up my private interest for the public good and wish the 
Parliament could be differed four or five days longer than the 
23rd. November because I calculate that we shall not receive 
the Spanish Answer here till the 25th of Novb. 

t See No. 206. 
2 No doubt owing to his correspondence with Wilkes. He was aware that 


his letters were being opened (Temple to Wilkes, 28 November, 1762 ; Grenville 
Papers, ii, 8). 
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214 
SUNDAY, 31 OCTOBER 1762 


On 31 October Lord George Cavendish resigned his post of Comp- 
troller of the Household owing to the treatment of his brother, the Duke 
of Devonshire. He gave Newcastle the following account of his reception : 

** At the proper time I went to St. James’s, desired the Ld. in Waiting 
to acquaint the King that I was there to wait His Majesty’s orders, was 
sent for in, delivered my Staff, bowed out but in retiring thinking that I 
perceived he was about to speak I rather paused in retiring, thinking 
that it was respect to give him time if he had anything to say to say it. 
At last he burst out, ‘If a person wants to resign his Staff I dont desire he 
should keep it, I am sure,’ gave his head a toss back, and retired towards 
the window to set the staff down. I did not think there was any occasion 
for me to attempt to say anything in return and we parted” (Add. 
MS. 32944, f. 179). 


After the Drawing Room Ld. George Cavendish resigned 
his wand, he did not utter a syllable ; on taking it, I told 
him I willingly let every one quit my service who have lost 
the zeal to serve me, and then turn’d on my heel ; thus the 
two brothers are gone ; Ld. Rockingham resigns ! on Wed- 
nesday whether any of the Bedchamber will follow his example 
is entirely unknown to me. 

Eleven o’clk. 


215 
EARLY NOVEMBER 1762 
37 m. pt 9. 
As well as I remember the two men named by my D. 
Friend last night for Dep. Adjutant and Quarter Master 
General in Ireland were Sir Alex Gilmour and Mr. Caswell 2 
on looking in my book of successions the latter has lately sold 
his commission therefore if he was to get this office it would 
overturn every rule of the army that officers who have lately 
quitted for money should come in and get at the same time 
rank. 
By the intercepted letters of the foreign Ministers I see the 
D of Rutland, Ld Lincoln and Ld Coventry named as certain 
to resign as well as Ld Rockingham ;3 if it should be so, I 
1 He was a Lord of the Bedchamber. 2 They were both M.P.s. 


3 The Duke of Rutland was Master of the Horse and the oth 
of the Bedchamber. Only Rockingham and Lincoln resigned. a ee 
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should think myself well rid of them force and steadiness will 
undoubtedly overturn this faction and I can’t help hinting 
again what I did last night that every officer that votes against 
government at a time like this ought to be made an example of. 


216 


WEDNESDAY, 3 NOVEMBER 1762 
35 m. pt 4. 

In returning my D. Friend the warrants I can’t help 
accompanying it with a line to acquaint him that contrary to 
custom Mr. Townshend came to Council but when ask’d 
whether he wanted an audience declin’d it, when I call’d for 
the Council Book declaring that it was to strike out the D. of 
Devonshire he sunk as if he had been shot, and did not stay 
the Levée.! 

I approve so much of the D. of Rutlands getting instantly 
the wand 2 as the only means of gaining him, and I am sure 
Granby is so much attach’d to him that if he goes right the 
son follows ;3 therefore unless I find my D. Friend has objec- 
tion to the doing it tomorrow if he seems yielding I will instantly 
give it him. 

I think that the affair of Captn. Napier may [be] manag’d, 
his case seems very hard. 

I wish my D. Friend would instantly find out whether the 
D. of Portland would like the Bedchamber that if he wishes it 
I may have him in petto 4 as I had the D. of Manchester.5 

Has Falmouth ask’d the Post Office? Might not the D. 
of Rutland have the douceur of being appointed Ld. Lieutenant 
of Derbyshire instead of the D. of Devonshire the reason I 
name this is that he has a great estate in that county and that 
the two Dukes have ever been rivals. 

I see Todd ® among those that have been with my D. 
Friend has he brought no letters. 


1 Townshend compared the proceedings to “‘striking a name out of a visitor’s 
book ” (Add. MS. 35400, f. 24-5). 

2 J.e, the office of Lord Chamberlain. 

3 In point of fact, the Duke of Rutland tended to follow his much more dis- 
tinguished son, Lord Granby. 

4 In reserve. 

5 He filled the vacancy created by Rockingham’s resignation. 

6 Anthony Todd, Secretary to the Post Office and, in his own words, “ reader 
of the letters of His Majesty’s subjects ”’. 
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217 
WEDNESDAY, 3 NOVEMBER 1762 


Fox wrote to Shelburne deprecating the proposal to remove Devonshire 
from the Privy Council, and Shelburne passed his letter on to Bute at 
4 o'clock on 3 November, remarking : ‘ You'll see by the enclosed his 
opinion about the D. of Devonshire, but I’m afraid its too late, as I saw 
there was a Council today. He [Fox] is very sorry about it” (Bute MSS.). 
The next day Shelburne wrote again, in apologetic terms, about Fox’s 
attitude towards this measure, assuring Bute that he could rely on Fox’s 
justifying it to the world (Fitzmaurice, i, 136). 


Having no boxes I have kept the two sent by my D. Friend 
and enclose this in a cover, I am provok’d that Mr. Fox should 
every moment cry out for mildness, that at this minute would 
be pusillanimity, the sword is drawn vigour and violence are 
the only means of ending this audacious faction ;! indeed 
I have but one man about me that is my D. Friend the others 
are to-day angry to-morrow perhaps soft but now they must 
go on with spirit or else are unfit to aid government at this 
hour of faction. 

Lord Hardwicke was at the Levée.? 

Near Seven. 


218 
THURSDAY, 4 NOVEMBER 1762 


Nothing can be more full and proper than the expressions 
of Ld Strange he is a valuable man for he is esteem’d by all 
an honest one I wish the Chancellorship of the Dutchy could 
be got for him; as to the D of Rutland I will not fail to 
speak fully to him this day :3 I would have done it yesterday 
had I known the weight Calcraft’s language had with the 
Dutchess ; and I will acquaint my D. Friend immediately with 
the manner he seems to take it; ought not Peachey + & Co. 


* George III is as usual echoing Bute, whose letters at this time are full of 
swords, scabbards, and factions. 


2 On the and Hardwicke told Newcastle that he proposed to go to this levee, 
- he on not been to one since the birth of the Prince of Wales (Add. MS. 32944, 
. 219). 

3 To offer him the Chamberlain’s Staff. 

4 James Peachey, M.P., a Groom of the Bedchamber, 


ho had i 
by Newcastle. He did not resign. Spe tote tlaetae NN 
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to be question[ed] by my D. Friend or Mr. Fox on the part 
they mean to act. 


20m. pt g. 
219 
THURSDAY, 4 NOVEMBER 1762 


See No. 218. In the end the Duke of Rutland elected to remain Master 
of the Horse. 


The D. of Rutland has this instant left me he is very civil, 
too silent desir’d to remain where he is, but at the same time 
I think if closely follow’d I shall to-morrow have his assent & 
he the wand, for his last words were he wish’d I would not 
press him to change, and bege’d he might first write to Granby, 
I told him it was an office of too great importance at such an 
hour to be longer vacant that I had waited till now merely 
to give it him on his coming to town, and that I must have 
his final answer to-morrow. 


I5 m. pt one. 
220 
? THURSDAY, 4 NOVEMBER 1762 


Lord Mansfield had an audience with George III on 4 November 
(Fox to Bute, 4 November 1762 ; Bute MSS.). 


I am provok’d to the greatest degree at having seen Ld 
Mansfield his language was just as reported by my D. Friend, 
but added to that so much self sufficiency concerning his own 
judgement, that I was glad when I got rid of him ; he is but 
half a man timidity and refinement make him unfit for the 
present turbulent scene, he I am certain feels that, and there- 
fore cries out against everything but moderation. 


40 m. pt 3. 
221 


SATURDAY, 6 NOVEMBER 1762 


The first part of the following letter refers to the fact that Bedford’s 
despatch, announcing that the Preliminaries had been signed on 3 Novem- 
ber, did not reach London till the 8th, though the news had arrived through 
private sources on the 5th. According to a letter from Nivernois of 10 
November to Choiseul’s brother (created Duc de Praslin on the signature 
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of the Preliminaries) a courier, whom enquiries by Bute showed to have 
come from Grimaldi, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, arrived in London 
on the end with news that the Spanish government had agreed to every- 
thing and that Grimaldi had orders to sign, thus causing a rise in govern- 
ment securities. Nivernois proceeds : 

“Cet événement a été peu apres suivi d’un autre du méme genre 
encore plus important. Le 5, 4 deux heures aprés midi, sont arrivés 
encore a la cité trois couriers portant les nouvelles que les préliminaires 
étaient signés le 3 ; que vous auriez été en faire part au roi et que 
S.M. vous avait nomme duc sur le champ, en déclarant la nouvelle 
de son signature. J’ai tout lieu de croire qu’un de ces trois couriers a 
recu encore ses instructions de la maison de M. le Marquis de Grimaldi. 
Cette nouvelle a fait aussit6t monter les actions de quatorze pour cent, 
et ceux A qui elle a été addressée ont fait par cette tricherie des profits 
immenses sur la place” (Nivernois, Giuvres Posthumes). 

Nivernois does not say who was supposed to have sent the other two couriers, 
but from the first part of the following letter it appears that they came from 
Selwyn, a banker, and from Rigby, the Duke of Bedford’s political agent, 
who had been sent by Bute with messages to the Duke (see No. 208). 
This was not the first time that such use had been made of inside informa- 
tion on the subject of the peace negotiations. On 31 March 1762, two days 
after the Cabinet meeting which decided to reopen negotiations with 
France (see No. 122), Devonshire recorded : 

“The Duke of Newcastle said that the Duke of Cumberland had 
owned to him that he had talked to the Duchess of Bedford at the opera 
about the Council ; she said the Duke of Bedford had not told her 
one word. However, the next day a broker bought a considerable 
quantity of stock for Mr. Fox and Mr. Calcraft ’? (Chatsworth MSS.). 

The second part of the letter refers to Fox’s plans for enlisting the sup- 
port of Newcastle’s friends, or rather of members of parliament who owed 
their official positions to Newcastle. Ina letter to Bute (undated but clearly 
written on 3 November) Shelburne mentions that Fox was engaged on a 
“paper which he intitles a proposal for a very expensive but very useful 
arrangement for His Majesty. This he says will make it easy to provide 
for Lord Egmont ” (Bute MSS.). This paper, which has not been traced, 
is no doubt that referred to in the following letter. 


30 m. pt 10. 

Millions of thanks to my much belov’d Friend for his most 
comfortable note, this will sink the impious hopes of faction, 
Viry told Wood he knew for certain it would be Florida not 
Porto Rico ; but either are good, tho’ the former would most 
_ have arrondi our possessions, tho’ the latter may most advance 
our trade ; Egremont who brought me this intelligence, hurt 
me with another ; Selwin the banker had brought him this 
morning the account my D. Friend had yesterday from 
Touchet,' Selwin’s messenger was over taken by a servant of 


t Samuel Touchet, M.P., a business man. Hi te of 5 N i 
Peetu is note of 5 November to Bute is 
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Mr. Rigby who was sent to the D. of Bedford’s Broker who has 
bought 200,000 if this is so, for His Grace’s private profit the 
public messenger has been detain’d, what I fear proves this 
to be true the D. de Nivernois on Thursday asked Ld. Egremont 
what news the English messenger from Paris had brought, 
and said he had receiv’d a letter from the D. of Bedford : 
on Ld. Egremonts assuring him no letters were come to the 
office, the Duke said in confusion he suppos’d his letter was 
drop’d from the clouds. I put on the face of doubting Selwin’s 
intelligence and thus we parted. 

I approve much of the copys of the letters to Granby &c.! 

As to Mr. Foxe’s paper I have carefully examin’d it and 
will name the objections, I have to it; Ld. North? having 
declined the Comptrollers Staff will undoubtedly decline the 
V. Chamberlain which is less honorable, less profitable and 
more necessary attendance. 

Lord Villiers 3 would certainly take it, and the Jewel Office 4 
perhaps might tempt Ld. North as it has no court duty. 

Does Lord Sandis 5 deserve a pension ? 

Has Lord Breadalbane © any pretensions to a pension ? 

Why could not the pension these two would have, be given 
Ld. Grandville, and the D. of Bedford succeed him. Ld. 
Gower get his former post the Privy Seal ; that would open the 
Great Wardrobe, which Ld. Hyde? might have with the old 
salary of Lord Grantham. 

Mr. Offley 8 never was so well with Ld. Lincoln as with 
the D. of Newcastle therefore doubt whether his getting the 
Comptrollers Staff would acquire strength to Government, it 
would undoubtedly lower the office. 

Thornton’s getting ° an office would certainly be of use. 
I desire an answer to the queries I have made. 


t Of 5 November, defending the treatment of the Duke of Devonshire (Add. 
MS. 36797, f. 20). 

2 The future Prime Minister, then a Lord of the Treasury. 

3 A Lord of the Admiralty. 

4 Held by Sir Richard Lyttelton. 

5 First Lord of Trade. It was proposed to remove him to make room for 
Charles Townshend and compensate him with a pension. 

6 A Judge in Eyre and father-in-law of Hardwicke’s eldest son. 

7 Afterwards created Earl of Clarendon. 

8 Groom of the Bedchamber with a secret service pension. 

9 Presumably John Thornton, M.P. 
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Pia 


MONDAY, 8 NOVEMBER 1762 


See No. 221. Bedford’s despatch explaining the differences between 
the Preliminaries as signed and the draft which had been sent to him 
is in Bedford Correspondence, iii, 144-9. 

go m. pt 8. 1762. 

The Preliminarys are arriv’d from the Duke of Bedford ; 
in them he has made some alterations in the last instructions 
sent him, can he justify that ? 

He has added to the 16th Article which relates to the 
Honduras, et autres lieus du territoire d’Espagne dans cette 
partie du monde; in the 19th Article where the cession of Florida 
is made he has added to the emigration allowed the Canadians 
the transporting the Catholic Kings effects, Cuba and Florida 
are to be evacuated by the 22nd Article in three months. 

grd Article he has reduced the six leagues to 3 leagues 
for the Fishery on the coast of our main land, islands and the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence ; he has given up in the 4th Article 
the inspection raisonable, on the insertion parole royal. 
The French will now pay up the arrears of their subsidy to 
the House of Austria, and the French have already sent orders 
to their army in Germany to stop the effusion of blood ; at 
the same time that I blame the Duke of Bedford for yielding 
I wish so much peace that, unless my D. Friend sees more 
reasons for altering it than I do, I think it a noble Peace, 
and the fishery of Newfoundland and Florida a good com- 
pensation for Cuba ; what thanks ought not to be given to 
my D. Friend for this great service to his Country had not he 
sometimes been rough with his collegues we had [not] been 
in the situation of signing, they would have thrown away peace. 
I desire to know whether you think we ought not to dispatch 
messengers every where to end our hostilitys also ; I wish an 
answer that I may send for Halifax ; Egremont is gone about a 
road into Sussex. 


223 
WEDNESDAY, 10 NOVEMBER 1762 


The last paragraph of this letter shows that it was written on 10 Novem- 
ber, when Grenville informed the King that it was the opinion of the Cabinet 
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that the Channel fleet, under Sir Charles Hardy, should go to sea in accord- 
ance with their original instructions, which had been suspended owing to 
the signature of the Preliminaries (Grenville Papers, ii, 1-2). 


23 m. pt 5. 

Mr. Townshend was here to day he congratulated me but 
coldly on the Peace; said he heard Florida was given us 
instead of Porto Rico, that it was an uninhabited country and 
could not be look’d on as any other acquisition but useless 
territory, then ran out in praises of Porto Rico; I told him 
it was impossible to please every body, that Florida from its 
fertility and goodness of climate was capable of the greatest 
improvements ; he said upon this that the people would object, 
and with reason that this Peace does not diminish in the least 
the power of France in the West Indies, that Porto Rico would 
have taken away that weighty objection to it ; I told him that it 
was hard if three out of the four Neutral Islands, the Grenades 
and Grenadilles were to be look’d on as nothing ; he then 
cut himself most immensely by saying he could make Florida 
the most advantageous of all our Colonys ; his means were 
the making Pensicola a free port; I gave him no answer. 
Thus ended his strange language which I thought merited my 
D. Friend’s knowledge. 

Lord Ashburnham? was at my dressing but to my great 
astonishment retir’d from thence, the Lords always stay till I 
return to my closet ; thus he escap’d me, but since I find that 
is his way I will prevent it another day. 

Lord Hardwicke was not at the Levee, but the Attorney 
General ; the Room was immensely full I saw no black faces 
except Ld. Middleton and Mr. Onslow.3 

Mr. Greenville has just been here to tell me it was the 
unanimous advice of the Council that Sir Chas. Hardy should 
proceed on his cruize.4 


1 On 10 November Bute complained to Bedford that before the arrival of 
the terms of peace ‘‘ the city had intelligence of the peace being signed, and 
Porto Rico ceded ; the cry was then for Florida ; that the former was a useless 
barren isle ; now the same mouths vomit out curses against Florida, etc.” (Bedford 
Correspondence, iii, 152). 

2 A Lord of the Bedchamber and Ranger of St. James’s Park. He resigned 
under pressure from Newcastle. 

3 Two of Newcastle’s ‘‘ young friends ’’, 

4 See note prefixed to this letter. 


M 
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224. 
THURSDAY, 11 NOVEMBER 1762 


According to the Register of Bute’s Correspondence (Add. MS. 36796) 
Egremont wrote to Bute on 11 November notifying him that Kinnoul was 
determined to resign the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
“from his inviolable friendship to the Duke of Devonshire” ; and on the 
same date Bute wrote to Lord Strange offering him the post (Add. MS. 


36797, f. 21). 
27 Mm. pt one- 

Ld Kinnoul has been with Ld Egremont to desire him to 
acquaint me with his request of resigning his office, and that 
when I have thought of a successor he will send into the 
country for the seal ; this office being necessarily never vacant 
no more than the Chancellorship of the Exchequer ; this 
vacancy will make Strange a happy man, it having been the 
wish of his heart. 


225 


FRIDAY, 12 NOVEMBER 1762 


The following letter, announcing the arrival of the news that Prince 
Ferdinand had captured Cassel and that the Prussians had defeated the 


Austrians, is endorsed by Bute: ‘ This will open mouths wider against 
our Peace ”’. 


mae “vy 35 m. pt one. 
The mail is this instant arrived; Cassel surrendered the 


ist, the page says an officer of the Guards is waiting in the 
next room with this news. 

The account of P. Henry’s success is also true; the action 
was between Treyberg and Vendren ; the Austrians have lost 
between six and seven thousand men and 35 pieces of cannon 
and several standards and colours. 


226 


? THURSDAY, 18 NOVEMBER 1762 


This may refer to an undated letter from Shelburne to Bute reporting 
* that Mr. Pitt and the D. of C d met last night and came to very violent 
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resolutions ” (Bute MSS.). Pitt met Cumberland on the 17th, but the 
interview was inconclusive (Namier, England etc. 452). 
2 m. pt eight. 

Shelburne’s intelligence of the coalition with Mr. Pitt is 
not unlikely yet before I can give entire credit to it, must have 
it confirmed by other quarters, for I think the general drift 
of his news is to bind my D. Friend the closer with Mr. Fox ; 
what my D. Friend drops with regard to the Army may be 
force in some measure ; but as the chief doubts on the officers 
are from Shelburne, I should hope his impetuous imagination 
paints men in higher colours than is strictly the case, yet an 
eye must be had to them. 


227 
FRIDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 1762 


Lord Lincoln, Newcastle’s nephew, resigned his post of Lord of the 
Bedchamber with a very bad grace on 19 November (Namier, England 
etc. 444). 

30 m. pt 5. 

I never saw a man so hurt as Ld Lincoln he declares that 
the D. of N. alone could have drove him to this step, that 
he out of the way, his attachment shall be inviolable ; beg’d 
I would not give ear to what calumny might say against him ; 
I assur’d him his conduct should be the sole rule of my opinion 
of him ; as to the other, I shortly told him I permitted him to 
resign. 


228 


CIRCA SATURDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 1762 


The approximate date of this letter, which relates to the pressure 
brought by Newcastle to bear on his former dependents to resign their 
places, is suggested by the reference to Lincoln’s resignation (see No. 227). 


It is hardly credible that the Duke of C[umberlan]d will 
choose to take so offensive a step,! if he does he shall be treated 
as he deserves ; Roberts’s resignation I look on as certain, 
Ld Lincoln having set him the example ; Pelham also probable, 
little Jefferies I found from Ld Egremont was to be order’d 


t Presumably to order his people to vote against the government. 
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by the D. of N . toretire ; he must then starve being these 

many years a bankrupt; thus two or three base, designing 

men to distress Government ruin their dependants ; 1 courage 

my D. Friend, go on as you have begun and they will soon see 

that their disgrace is the sole fruit of the impious conduct. 
Oxford is in waiting and in a very proper way.” 


45 m. pt 10. 


229 
? CIRCA SATURDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 1760 


According to the Register of Bute’s Correspondence (Add. MS. 36796) 
Fox wrote to Bute on 20 November making suggestions with a view to 
securing the support of Lord Northumberland, who on 22 November 
was appointed Lord Chamberlain to the Queen (London Chronicle, 24 
November 1762). Townshend had already refused to exchange the War 
Office for the Board of Trade with the rank of Secretary of State, but 
had probably shown signs of changing his mind. On 25 November 
Bute wrote to Fox that Townshend had begged to “‘ defer his final answer 
till Thursday morning ” (Holland House MSS.). 


I shall be glad if Townshend will remove into the Board 
of Trade ; as to Ld Northumberland the thought pleases me 
much I think him quite cut out for the nothingness of the 
employment. 

I desire it may be put in execution the sooner the better. 

36 m. pt 12. 


230 
WEDNESDAY, 24 NOVEMBER 1762 


On 24 November 1762 Rigby wrote to Bedford mentioning that he 
had just come from Court and that ‘‘ the Duke of Newcastle and all his 
resigning friends were there, probably for the last time ” (Bedford MSS.). 


past five. 
I am sorry my D, Friend was so late detained this morning 
I kept back the Levee till I despaired of seeing him; the 


* Roberts resigned his post at the Board of Trade ; Pelham voted against 
the government and was dismissed from the Board of Admiralty ; Jeffreys sub- 
mitted and retained his sinecures and his pension (Namier, England etc. 445; and 
Structure etc. 489-94). 

? Lord Oxford was one of the Tories who had been appointed to be Lords 
of the Bedchamber at the beginning of the reign. 
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opposition were here, I suppose to take leave I was very short 
with the Duke of Newcastle he appeared down and I thought 
even ill, and seemed worse when I had spoke to him ;_ the 
Duke of Ancaster came after the Levee and after beating up 
and down made a petition to get a rise ; I told him I hoped 
his attachment for me would prevent his pressing when I was 
over run with demands at length he asked the Garter when I 
had it in my power to give it him ; to which I answered that 
many had applied before I mounted the Throne and more 
since therefore that I could promise nothing at present but 
good will and regards for him. 


231 
SECOND HALF OF NOVEMBER 1762 


Professor Namier (England etc. 485) dates this letter ‘‘ December, 
1762’, but it is clearly prior to Nos. 233-4. It refers to a reply from Bute 
to George III’s observations on Fox’s paper in No. 221. 


There is no doubt that Lord Egmont ought preferably to 
Lord Hyde to have the Wardrobe, but as he stood on the paper 
as one of the two for the Board of Trade, and that Mr. Town- 
shend seems resolv’d to remain where he is ! unless he should 
yet join the D. of Newcastle (which I can never think impos- 
sible) the Wardrobe appeared without any person for it; I 
agree that Lord Hillsborough 2 is much more necessary than 
Lord Hyde; the pretty trai of a Secretary of State makes me 
see at least no hurry for that Lord’s being provided for ; such 
language to a foreigner is unparallel’d, and shall never be 
forgotten ;3 if Lord Hardwicke will be civil I should agree 
with my D. Friend that those who came into employment by 
his mediation ought not to be without some consideration 
discarded and farther I should be for continuing the President 
that he might still have that in his eye as an employment nursed 


1 After many vacillations, Townshend declined to transfer to the Board of 
Trade ; then resigned the Secretaryship at War on 8 December ; and finally 
accepted the Board of Trade in February 1763. 

2 Hillsborough was recommended to Bute by Halifax on 5 November (Bute 
MSS.). 


3 This cannot be explained. 
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for him if he behaves as he ought,! I did not know but my 
D. Friend had said something to Mr. Fox that might have 
caused him to put Sir Rd. Lyttleton as one to be removed, as 
I find the contrary, I will own that would be cruel and unjust ; 
if some great Government were to be vacant he might indeed 
step into that ; Cornwallis may be removed, but I believe 
Mr. Fox will cry out for he has always been his friend.” 

Now I come to the part of my D. Friend’s letter that gives 
me the greatest concern, as it overturns all the thoughts that 
have alone kept up my spirits in these bad times ; I own I 
had flattered myself when peace was once established that my 
D. Friend would have assisted me in purging out corruption, 
and in those measures that no man but he that has the Prince’s 
real affection can go through ; then when we were both dead 
our memories would have been respected and esteemed to the 
end of time, now what shall we be able to say that peace is 
concluded, and my D. Friend becoming a courtier; for I fear 
mankind will say so, the Ministry remains compos’d of the most 
abandon’d men that ever had those offices ; thus instead of 
reformation the Ministers being vicious this Country will 
grow if possible worse; let me attack the irreligious, the 
covetous &c. as much as I please that will be of no effect, for 
the Ministers being of that stamp, men will with reason think 
they may advance to the highest pitch of their ambition through 
every infamous way that their own black hearts or the rascality 
of their superiors can point out. 

Remember what Fox formerly said, we will give Lord B. 
a Garter and a Court employment and then we may do as 
we please. 


232 
SECOND HALF OF NOVEMBER 1762 


In continuation of No. 231. 


' 25 m. pt 5. 
It grieves me much that my D. Friend should not agree 
with me in opinion ; I will state it once more for I think it 


‘ I.e. Lord Granville, who was on his last legs, should be allowed to remain 
Lord President so as to keep that post warm for Hardwicke. 

2 Sir Richard Lyttelton was transferred from the Jewel Office to be Governor 
of Minorca. Cornwallis was Governor of Gibraltar. 

3 Apparently Bute at that time contemplated exchanging the Treasury for 
some Court appointment (see No. 232). 
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of too much consequence to the well being of this Country 
as well as to my own happiness not to make me attempt more ; 
it seems clear to me that when once the wicked machinations 
of faction have been frustrated which probably this Session 
will quite effect, the hour comes which has been so long wished 
for by my D. Friend, I mean the entering on a reformation 
in Government ; when men see no other resource they will 
even aid in that rather than be driven out : if on perseverance 
this should not be effected by the venality of the age I would 
then myself desire my D. Friend to take the court line and leave 
disquieting himself concerning an ungrateful, wicked people ; 
I know if he should not attempt this he will one day or other 
reproach himself for not having attempted what times of peace 
alone can make feasible ; should he differ with me and from 
despondency not chuse to attempt this work which is so worthy 
of him, I would certainly of the two evils desire him to take 
a Court employment rather than retire; his taking a Court 
employment I look on as an evil for my Country ; but for that 
alone because I should have him as my friend ever near me ; 
as to the latter I cannot name it for the very thought whilst 
I put my pen to paper hurts me so much ; to conclude I must 
beg my D. Friend not to let his noble, manly mind be dejected, 
if things go on well in France I yet hope he will attempt 
what I look on as the most honorable of all endeavours a path 
unknown in this Country. 


233 
THURSDAY, 25 NOVEMBER 1762 


Bute was hissed and pelted by a mob on his way to and from the opening 
of Parliament. According to Walpole, if the Guards had not arrived, 
he would hardly have escaped with his life. The King also was insulted 
(Walpole to Mann, 30 November 1762; and Bedford Correspondence, iii, 
159-62). 

40 m. pt five. 

I return my D. Friend his letters, and the motion ; now 
I come to the part of the letter which gives me great con- 
cern ; the wicked designs of the mob this day ; I am ready 
to put any plan in execution, to rid my D. Friend of appre- 
hensions that must every hour attend him, and shall be most 
happy if the changing his situation shelters him from what 
there is at present too much reason to fear ; this is I believe 
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the wickedest age that ever was seen; an honest man must 
wish himself out of it; I own I begin to be heartily sick of 
the things I daily see ; for ingratitude, avarice and ambition 
are the principles men act by. 


Ses 
END OF NOVEMBER 1762 


This refers to Bute’s treatment by the crowd on the occasion of the 

opening of Parliament (see No. 233). 
I2 m. pt 5. 

My D. Friend might blame my importunity on any other 
occasion but the present, for writing so short a time after 
having seen him; but my mind is too much filled with 
anxiety to bear a moment’s delay in knowing how he is arrived 
at Ld. Egremont’s, the danger I see my D. Friend exposed to, 
(which solely arises from his attachment to my person and his 
country, and his enmity to corruption,) makes a thought rise 
up in my mind, which not else could ever have made me 
incline, which is whether Mr. Pitt might not be gain’d, put 
him in any situation, I will consent to it, as I think it the best 
means of preserving a life I so much value, and which I look 
on as of so great consequence to this ungrateful people; I 
desire an answer at least to the first part of my epistle. 


=D 
CIRCA SATURDAY, 27 NOVEMBER 1762 


The approximate date of this letter is fixed by the references to (a) 
the Duke of Marlborough’s application. The nature of the application is 
not known but Marlborough had just been appointed Lord Chamberlain, 
and in a letter to Bute dated “‘ Sunday ” and written on 28 November, 
Shelburne refers to “ the Duke of Marlborough’s application ” as being 
thought by Bute and Fox to be “unreasonable”? (Bute MSS.). (6) Sir 
Harry Erskine’s reversion to General St. Clair’s regiment (the First Foot). 
In a letter to Fox of 27 November Bute says that the King had promised 
this regiment to Erskine some time previously (Ilchester, Letters to Henry 


Fox, p. 167). St. Clair died on 30 November and Erskine duly succeeded 
to the regiment. 


15 m. pt Ten. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s letter would have caused me 
great surprize when I first mounted the Throne, but I am now 
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so us’d to find men wanting something more the day they are 
benefitted that this only confirms me in my opinion of the 
greed that this age is curs’d with; Sir Harry shall succeed 
St. Clair the hour I hear of his death ; I quite agree with my 
D. Friend in disapproving of any little chicanes on the 
Definitive Treaty,! therefore wish the Council may meet on 
Tuesday that our projet may be dispatch’d before their’s 
arrive, or else be turn’d into a contre projet ; ought not the 
address of thanks on the Preliminarys to be a joint address 
of the two Houses, that is the most solemn. 


236 
? END OF NOVEMBER 1762 


This may refer to the attempt to trace the organisers of the riots on 
the opening of Parliament. The Register of Bute’s Correspondence con- 
tains entries under 27 November of letters from Sir John Fielding to 
Jenkinson giving “his opinion relative to the insults offered to His Majesty 
and Lord Bute ”’, and from Fox to Bute apparently asserting that the mob 
had been hired by the Duke of Newcastle (Add. MS. 36796). The Bute 
MSS. contain notes of 30 November which show that Fox engaged in a 
certain amount of detective work with a view to bringing home the responsi- 
bility for the riots to the opposition. 


53 m. pt 6. 
How bad are not men grown when their minds can 
harbour an instant the thought of assassination ; it gives rise 
to many melancholy thoughts that as daggers pierce my 
breast ; my only comfort on this occasion is that Providence 
ever protects him whose intentions are upright. 
My D. Friend forgot to enclose Lord Shelburne’s letter. 


23] 
WEDNESDAY, 1 DECEMBER 1762 


On Thursday, 25 November, Parliament met and the Address was 
moved and debated. On 30 November the Preliminaries were laid before 
both Houses and the Lords agreed to take them into consideration on 
g December. It was anticipated that the House of Commons should 
agree without a division to a similar arrangement, but on 1 December 


1 The Preliminaries had settled the outlines of the peace, leaving details to 
be dealt with in a Definitive Treaty, 
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the opposition divided the House on a motion for deferring consideration 
of the Preliminaries till the roth, in order that Pitt, who was ill, would 
be able to attend. The motion was rejected by 213 to 74, nearly all the 
Tories, who had hitherto been staunch supporters of Pitt’s, voting with 
the Court. 

30 m. pt 8. 

I am most anxious to see my D. Friend tomorrow. Fox’s 
note to him this morning foretelling that to day was intended 
as the final arrangement of faction ; Sir John Phillips taking no 
public part on Thursday will undoubtedly have great weight 
with the Tory’s who must be to a certain degree encourag’d ; 
I have seen Kniphausen’s dispatch of last night ;1 it contains 
falsity’s from beginning to end of the dislike the nation has to 
the Peace; his conversation with Lord Halifax told quite 
otherwise than he states, and a paragraph in cypher to acquaint 
his master that every method is attempting to join the Duke 
and Mr. Pitt. 


238 
CIRCA MONDAY, 6 DECEMBER 1762 


In 1752 Count Bentheim, a minor German ruler, had concluded a 
treaty with George II, as Elector of Hanover, under which the Count 
agreed to hand over the administration of his territories for thirty years to 
George II in return for the payment of his debts and an annual pension 
(Bedford to Egremont, 2 December 1762, S.P., France, 78, 254 ; received 
6 December). Bentheim had joined the French during the war ; his 
pension had consequently been stopped ; and the French ministers were 
now interceding on his behalf. 


Ten o’clk. 

I will not fail tomorrow to order the Members of Parlia- 
ment in Portugal to return: as to the D. of Bedford’s state 
of Ct. Bentheim’s affair, it is not quite fairly stated; the 
Count when the French took possession of that country in 
1759 commanded those troops and ruined the country as 
much as he could ; the income by his cruelties being much 
diminished the late King refused to continue his pension till 
the damage he had committed should by this stoppage be 
made good ; now tho’ his conduct does not deserve it if he 
will owne he has not acted as he ought to have done I will 
cast into oblivion what is past and pay him his money yearly 
for the future as was agreed to. 


' This appears to be the despatch referred to in the Politische C de 
of Frederick the Great, No. 14309, n. 3. ge rel 
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209 
CIRCA MONDAY, 6 DECEMBER 1762 


The approximate date of this letter is established by the allusion to 
the possibility of “‘ outrages on Thursday ”’, which clearly refers to 9 De- 
cember, when the Preliminaries were to be debated in both Houses of 
Parliament. 


Six o’clk. 

When Fox could yesterday press me to the very utmost 
that common decency would allow, I am not surpriz’d at his 
and Ld Shelburne’s attacking my D. Friend on that subject ; 
Fielding in his letter seems to wish the Queen would give them 
£100. She is willing to do that but would not chuse to give 
them more than that.! 

As to Oswald’s opinion (of the conduct my D. Friend is 
fore’d to) agreeing with the part he intends to take I never 
doubted, and as the die unhappily seems cast, I can’t help 
afresh insisting on my D. Friend’s receiving the Chamberlain’s 
staff the day he quits the Treasury ; Lord Ligonier assured 
me that the Ingéner thought the Cunette of no consequence,” 
but after what my D. Friend has wrote me word, I have sent 
for Egremont that this may be immediately clear’d up ; 
Egremont was here this morning to acquaint me of the Guade- 
loupe Merchants 3 visit to him, he did not mention their 
petition of having their effects home in british bottoms ; on 
the whole he was much dissatisfy’'d with them; I wish my 
D. Friend would see him and talk over the affair with him, 
and see what can be done to accommodate them. 

He was full of his fears for outrages on Thursday. I say’d 
it hurt me much that more attention had not been given to the 
riot at the meeting of the Parliament ;+ I wish therefore that 
my D. Friend would have some more than common precaution 
when he goes to Parlt. that day. 

1 On 3 November Sir John Fielding, the City Magistrate, wrote to Bute 
suggesting that it would be a popular action if the Queen would contribute to 
the Asylum for Female Orphans near Westminster Bridge (Bute MSS.). On 7 
December the London Chronicle records that ‘‘ the Queen has given £100 towards 
enlarging the Chapel” of this Asylum. 

2 The Preliminaries provided that Dunkirk should be put into the state fixed 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle, and that a British engineer should inspect and 
report as to how far the work there, and in particular the new cunette (canal) 
conformed with this condition. 

3 The substance of this petition is printed in the London Chronicle of 10 December 


1762. Nivernois refers to it in a despatch of 6 December (A.E.F.). 
4 See No. 233. 
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240 
THURSDAY, 9 DECEMBER 1762 


“ Today ” in this letter is 9 December, on which Bute was to speak 
in the debate on the Preliminaries. 


30 m. pt 12. 

I have just read Knyphausen’s dispatch of last Tuesday,' 
and I think it may be of some use to my D. Friend to hear a 
few particulars of it: he affirms that there is great disunion 
betwixt the D. of N and Mr. Pitt, that the two partys 
will join in nothing this day but the Prussian affair of Wesel 
and Gueldres, that Mr. Pitt will attack the totality of peace, 
the others not. 

I hope my D. Friend finds himself well to day and in spirits 
for this battle that will in some measure decide the fate of this 
session. 


241 
THURSDAY, 9 DECEMBER 1762 


See No. 240. The Preliminaries were approved by the Lords without 
a division and by the Commons by 319 to 65. 


35 m. pt II. 

I have been very anxious all the evening to hear the manner 
in which things had pass’d to day, and give my D. Friend 
millions of thanks for his account of it ; though not expressed 
in his note I suppose Suffolk spoke for us, and Morton against ; 
as the Chancellor has done so well, would it not be right to 
take his recommendation for the English Judge in the room 
of Noel, I suppose that will be Parrot,? at least that is the man 
he has often mentioned to me as wishing the coiffe. 

I hope my D. Friend will agree with me now in continuing 
in the Treasury at least till the end of this Session for till 
the Definitive Treaty is concluded our work is but half done. 

My D. Friend has sent me these warrants by some mistake. 
I signed them yesterday. 


* Of 7 December (see Politische Correspondenz, No. 14337, n. 3). 
2 George Perrot, appointed a Baron of the Exchequer in January 1763. 
On 23 December Newcastle refers in a letter to Devonshire to another appoint- 
ment, that of a Mr. Wright, ‘“‘ a most insignificant fellow, nephew to My Lady 
Henley”, to be a Groom of the Bedchamber, as “a reward for My Lord 
Chancellor’s abusive speech upon me ” (Add. MS. 32945, f. 335)- 
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242 


FRIDAY, 10 DECEMBER 1762 
See No. 241. 


7 ii. pt 10. 

I send my D. Friend a box of letters which I chose to defer 
sending till the fate of yesterday was over, thinking he would 
not look at them before now; I hope he is not the worse 
for his fasting yesterday : the debate in the House of Commons 
seems to have been the most decisive ever fought in that 
House ; I can’t at the same time help owning some surprize 
that neither Lord Geo. Sackville, Oswald nor Elliot were 
among the speakers ; I wish an answer as the Chancellor may 
perhaps be here before my D. Friend whether he ought or 
not to have the douceur of the Judge of the Common Pleas. 


243 
FRIDAY, 1o DECEMBER 1762 


On 10 December the opposition divided the House of Commons on the 
Report on the Address to the King on the Preliminaries and were defeated 
by 227 to 65. This letter refers to punitive measures against M.P.’s holding 
official positions who had voted against the government. 


24m. pt 5. 

I thank my D. Friend for his intelligence of this day’s 
division ; I think it remarkable that John Yorke should be 
with us, Col. Fitzroy,! and Mr. Robinson 2 can’t be too soon 
dismiss’d the latter is still Secretary to the Congress; Sir 
Alex. Gilmour 3 has no right now to what he wish’d in Ireland, 
for he had no occasion to attend Parliament this day he being 
on Guard consequently was forc’d to ask my leave to attend 
the House this day, which was never before ask’d when 
intending to oppose Government. 


t A Groom of the Bedchamber. 

2 ** Since June, 1761, he had drawn a salary at the rate of £2,800 a year 
as ‘ Secretary to the Embassy at the Congress of Augsburg ’, though it had been 
clear for a good long time that that Congress would never meet” (Namier, 
England etc. 469-70). 

3 See No. 215. 
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244 
SATURDAY, 11 DECEMBER 1762 


George III’s reference to there being “a Council tomorrow .— 
and no Drawing Room ” presumably means that the usual Sunday Drawing 
Room had been cancelled owing to an important meeting of the Cabinet. 


This is merely to acquaint my D. Friend that.as there is 
a Council tomorrow at Lord Grandville’s and no Drawing 
Room I mean to go into the Country to get a little fresh air, 
which I have not done these ten days; but should my D. 
Friend wish at any particular time to see me, I will either put 
off going or be back at the hour he names as most agreable 
to him ; if there is any particular time agreable to him I wish 
to hear early in the morning. I think Fitzroy, Thomy Town- 
shend ! and any other that have been with them can’t be too 
soon dismiss’d, that will frighten others. 


35 m. pt 10. 


245 
CIRCA THURSDAY, 16 DECEMBER 1762 


On 16 December Bute wrote to Fox about Grenville’s proposals for 
naval appointments and about other matters. He mentioned that he had 
seen Welbore Ellis and that the King seemed pleased with the proposed 
arrangements (Holland House MSS.). On the same day Fox replied that 
it had been arranged that Ellis should kiss hands for the Secretaryship of 
War, which Charles Townshend had resigned (Bute MSS.). 


30 m. pt 6. 
Fox hinted at Ellis’s coming into the War Office, I told 


him I should consider of the properest man for that employ- 
ment when I made the other necessary changes. 

Greenville tells me my D. Friend wishes to have a Council 
on the time for reducing the Navy, which I would not fix for 
any particular day till I knew my D. Friend’s opinion, he also 
brought the list of the Admirals still on full pay and wanted 
me to order them this day to be struck off and only Holborne 
for Portsmouth and Durell for Plymouth, I deferr’d ordering 
this, he intimated that there must be an Admiral in the River 


™ See No. 243. “‘ Tommy ” Townshend was a Clerk of the Green Cloth. 
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and wishes for Ld. Colville, now as my D. Friend thinks Ld. 
Edgecumbe’s being at Plymouth would secure him, I would 
propose him going there and Durell the present Admiral in 
that port to take the Command in the River. 

He press’d much also for the old scheme of Rowley’s get- 
ting the Admiral of the Fleet, Osborne the Vice Admiral and 
Hawke the Rear Admiral of England ; I also have put that 
off till I hear my D. Friend’s opinion.! 


246 
CIRCA FRIDAY, 17 DECEMBER 1762 


This letter refers (a) to the proposal that the Duke of Newcastle should 
be dismissed from his three Lord Lieutenancies, including that of Middle- 
sex. On 18 December Bute wrote to Fox: ‘“ Lord Bath refuses Middle- 
sex ”? (Holland House MSS.) ; (4) to a proposal that a treaty of neutrality 
should be concluded between Prussia and the Circles and States of the 
Empire. 


Ld Bath has been here and full of praises on my D. Friend’s 
temperate conduct he says that he has given him a character 
diametrically oposite to the one his enemys have ever pre- 
tended, they accuse him of rashness and violence, but that the 
eyes of the world are now open’d to the truth ; hopes that 
Lord Hardwycke’s sons will be left in quiet, but is much for 
putting out the others who have attack’d Government ; 
thank’d me for the intending him as Lieutenant of Middlesex 
but pleaded his age & that he cannot accept it, thinks it would 
gain the D. of Portland ; he gave me a sketch of an address 
from the countys which he desired me to show my D. Friend. 
I enclose it. 

7m. pt 3. 

Halifax has seen the D of Nivernois who wishes I would let 
the Princes of the Empire know my wish that they would make 
a neutrality and propos’d Yorke’s naming it to their Ministers 
at the Hague, this is so agreeable to what my D. Friend has 
told me and the Prussians pushing for it, I have not objected 
to it. 


1 Osborne and Hawke were appointed as proposed by Grenville on 21 December 
(Calendar of Home Office Papers, i, 238). 
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247 
SATURDAY, 18 DECEMBER 1762 


On 18 December Bute wrote to Fox that Halifax was “ very unwilling 
to have Lord North offered what he says he is certain will be refused ” 
(Holland House MSS.). 


Five o’clk. 

I wish my D. Friend would send me the papers of Lord 
Sackville,! he has sent none but a note from Mr. Fox which is 
a very strange one. I think he would not only drive out 
Lord North but displease Lord Halifax, and his dislike to the 
latter is I believe the cause of his wanting to put off Lord 
Orwell but my D. Friend’s honour is engaged about this man 
therefore the thing must be done.? 


248 


TUESDAY, 23 DECEMBER 1762 
See No. 250. 


11 o’clk. 

Holdernesse’s petition shall certainly be comply’d with,3 
shall I declare the Suffolk and Derbyshire Lieutancies also 
vacant to day or stay till the new ones are thought of my own 
inclination would be to declare them now vacant ; Roberts’s 
letter is very handsome, I know him to be an honest and an 
honorable man, but feel the situation of things made it neces- 
sary to make his vacancy otherwise he never was a creature 
of the Duke of N. on the contrary that D. never would 
have any connection with him.‘ 

The Prussian letter of this day gives up all hopes of resolute 
opposition but says Mr. Grenville and Lord Egremont will 
retire when once the Definitive Treaty is concluded. As I 
was sending this my D. Friend’s second note came; I shall not 
name the Lieut. till I hear from my Dear Friend. 


1 Presumably Lord George Sackville—see No. 253. 
2 Lord Orwell was appointed to succeed Roberts on the Board of Trade. 


3 Presumably he had applied to be appointed Custos Rotul 
Riding of Yorkshire —see No. 250. a muttering 


+ As to Roberts see Namier, Structure etc. 456-8. 
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249 
? SUNDAY, 26 DECEMBER 1762 


The application referred to in the following letter has not been found 
in the Bute MSS. ; but on 28 December the London Chronicle mentions 
that “ according to letters from Germany, it is reported that his Serene 
Highness the Landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of Brunswick and Saxe-Gotha, 
and other German princes that furnished troops to the allied army in the 
late war, will have subsidies allowed them from England to recompense 
them for the damage their dominions have suffered during the war ”’. 


My D. Friend’s box came as I was preparing for church, 
and he mentioning retreating this morning to Kew for a 
little quiet, I thought it equally as well to defer answering it 
till now ; the Duke’s letter to me is in German the substance 
of it is the same as the one to my D. Friend, to intreat for 
support at the general pacification, and for a subsidy; as 
to the former I can as Elector assist him at Ratisbon in any 
affairs he may have to lay before the diet ; but as to a subsidy 
I can see no method of doing that; I shall never wish to 
load this country with them, and my Electoral dominions are 
too much in debt to be able to give him assistance from thence 
tho’ I feel for his unhappy situation. 


15 mi. -pt. 3. 


250 
MONDAY, 27 DECEMBER 1762 


On 23 December the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Rockingham were 
dismissed from their Lord Lieutenancies, etc., and on 28 December their 
places were filled as stated. The Duke of Grafton was at the same time 
dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Suffolk, which was left vacant. 
The Duke of Devonshire was not dismissed from that of Derbyshire but 
resigned of his own accord on 29 December (Calendar of Home Office Papers, 
i, Nos. 722 and 727). 

30 m. pt Io. 

The more I revolve in my mind the strange letter my D. 
Friend has received the more I think my honour as well as 
his engaged in not giving way to this most imperious proposal ; ! 
as to my D. Friend’s being more pressed by me to remain 


1 Perhaps Lord Strange’s letter to Bute complaining about Bute’s failure to 
provide satisfactorily for Hans Stanley (Add. MS. 36797, f. 27). 
N 
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where he is I will not for he knows how I wish earnestly he 
should continue, as that is the case I leave it to his generous 
heart to see whether he cannot persuade himself out of friend- 
ship for me to go on where he is. 

I wish to know whether when I name the Lieutenancys 
tomorrow I am not to appoint Huntingdon for the W. Riding 
Yorkshire, Holdernesse Custos Rotulorum, N. Riding, E. of 
Northumberland for Middlesex, E. of Egremont Sussex, D. of 
Kingston for Nottinghamshire, Suffolk to be declared vacant 
and I hope also Derbyshire. I wish an answer as to these things. 


251 
? END OF DECEMBER 1762 


This seems to refer to the French reply to the British draft of the 
Definitive Treaty (Bedford to Egremont, 24 December 1762, in Bedford 
Correspondence, iii, 173-83). 

50 m. pt 10. 

My D. Friend can’t be more displeas’d with the very unfair 
and I may say little dirty conduct of the Court of France than 
I am; their language is full of nothing [but] chicane, their 
argument void of any solidity ; but I confess it appears to me 
as if the ill humour of our Ambassador is the true cause of the 
greatest part of their conduct ; it grieves me much he ever 
went there ; a man of more coolness and less jealousy in his 
temper would have done the business in half the time ;_ but 
this must ever remain secret between us, and every measure 
must be taken to prevent the bad effects of his conduct, and 
to accelerate the Definitive Treaty tho’ not in a manner un- 
becoming us. 


252 
END OF DECEMBER 1762 
On 16 January 1763 Rockingham wrote to Newcastle: “It is said 


that the Princess Dowager is really very ill — tho’ not in immediate danger ” 
(Add. MS. 34946, f. 131). See also Nos. 253-4. 


Nothing but an affair that gives me the greatest uneasiness 
should have made me trouble my D. Friend this evening ; to 
my great surprise at the hour I expected my mother my sister 
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came alone, who tells me my mother has had a great disorder 
in her head and stomach ever since last night that she is dress’d 
in no other cloaths but her bed gown being unable to bear 
anything that confines her ; Duval has been there she will 
neither say anything to him nor do any one thing he asks of 
her ; I owne I tremble for the consequences, I look on it to 
be the gout in her stomach, the pain being now quite retir’d 
from the foot; I wish therefore my D. Friend would call 
there this evening he perhaps can persuade her to call for some 
other advice if she does not choose to have Duval ; I shall not 
be easy till I have a line from my D. Friend with the account 
of what success he has had in this transaction which I do so 
ardently desire him not to lose a moment in undertaking. 


17 m. pt 8. 


202 
END OF DECEMBER 1762 


The ‘‘ bad account of Lord Granby ” presumably refers to the reports 
which reached London at the end of December that Granby was des- 
perately ill in Germany (see, ¢.g., Rigby to Bedford, 27 December 1762 ; 
Woburn MSS.). 


20 fil, pt. six, 

The bad account of Lord Granby gives me real sorrow, 
and not less so Ld. G. Sackville’s strange application ;! sure 
after he has been censur’d by every foreign nation, he should 
not wish to get into a situation where he may one day or other 
be treated not in the manner he can wish ; a civil employment 
is what suits him best, and my D. Friend knows that it has 
been deemed impolitick to do even that till the end of the 
session : how much should not we hear again of the unlucky 
day of Minden if he were in the profession again ;— The 
case Ly. F. Erskine mentions seems very hard. I will not fail 
to enquire into it. 

1 In the early days of the reign Bute had been bullied by Pitt into dropping 
a project of rehabilitating Sackville but had made the King promise to do some- 
thing for him when peace came. Now that peace had come Sackville had reminded 
Bute, through Sir Henry Erskine, of the promise. He appears to have been 
put off with a promise “ that he shall have his rank [in the army] and a civil 
employment at the end of the session” (Erskine to Bute, 2 April 1763 ; Bute 
MSS.). When the end of the session arrived it was found inconvenient to imple- 
ment that promise and Sackville had to content himself with being allowed to 


present himself at Court for the first time since his disgrace in the previous reign 
(H.M.C., Stopford Sackville, i, 58-9). See also No. 323. 
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254 
SATURDAY, 1 JANUARY 1763 


In a letter dated “‘ New Year’s Day, 1763”? Hardwicke told New- 
castle apologetically that he proposed “to go to the King’s Levee today 

. as my son [Charles Yorke] was to be presented upon his marriage “. 
On returning from Court he continued : 


** Amongst many other things there new to me, one was that the King 
had no Levee, which is a strange etiquette on New Year’s Day. His 
Majesty, after having seen the Bishops and received their benediction, 
walked thro’ the rooms without stopping, and spoke to nobody in the lines 
through which he passed, to the Queen’s Drawing Room ; but bowed 
civilly some times ”’ (Add. MS. 32946, f. 1). 


33 m. pt Io. 

Thinking it very probable that Ld Hardwicke will come 
here with his new marry’d son and daughter ; I would wish 
to have my D. Friends opinion whether I ought or ought not 
to speak to him ; I myself rather incline to the taking some 
(tho’ little) notice of him, in hopes of drawing him from the 
D. of Newcastle : he being the only man of the party that is 
either wise or well thought of by the world. 

I have heard from my sister that my mother is much better 
this morning than yesterday. 


255 
TUESDAY, 4 JANUARY 1763 


This refers to Egremont’s interview with Nivernois on 4 January 
(Egremont to Bedford, 5 January 1763, Woburn MSS.). The report of 
Col. Desmaretz, the engineer referred to in No. 239, was received on 
4 January (bid.). 


33 m. pt 5. 

Nothing can be more proper than my D. Friend’s observa- 
tions on the paper drawn up by Ld Egremont; and it has 
already had its effect the D de Nivernois having yielded every 
point except the one of the Mississipy, and on that consented - 
that two or three expedients shall be sent to France and one 
of them accepted ; I also think the remarks on the paper 
stating the Newfoundland trade both just and wise.! 

1 The difficulty that had arisen over the Ne 


: ; wfoundland fishery is explained 
in Hardwicke’s letter to Newcastle of 22 January 1763 (Yorke, iii, 452-3). 
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It gives me much pleasure that G. Townshend is so per- 
fectly right. I wish he were already here.! 

Desmaretz’s opinion is strongly against the Cunette at 
Dunkirk ; how we shall get over it I know not but am of 
opinion from the experience of this war that we have nothing 
to fear from thence. 


256 
THURSDAY, 6 JANUARY 1763 


The letter from the Admiralty referred to in the last sentence of George 
III’s letter is dated 5 January 1763 (P.R.O., Admiralty, Lords’ letters to 
Secretaries of State, 2, 371). 


40 m. pt g. 

I have carefully examined the list of those that have regi- 
ments and see it the interest of no old, unless out of some 
particular private reason unknown, to change for one of the 
regiments in Ireland my scheme is therefore the giving the 
roth Regiment of Foot to Major Genl. Sandford that the 26th 
Regt. of Foot vulgarly called the Calledonians may have again 
a Scotch Commander, and that Col: Scott ; Lord Albemarle 
has pushed much for an old regiment for his brother ; if he 
got the 16th of Foot, that would be a feather for his com- 
manding the assault at the Moro Castle, which was the true 
cause of taking the Havannah and Brudenell would according 
to Lord Ligonier take that regiment as it is very high among 
those that remain at the Peace. If this is agreeable to my D. 
Friend I will order it to day and Ld. Pultny and Ligonier 2 
as Aid de Camps; and I would propose sending the orders 
for breaking the young corps that are to be broke in Ireland 
that the quarters may be ready for part of those that are to go 
on that establishment ; there is not an hour to be lost with 
regard to recalling the ships and troops from the E. Indies ; 
by a letter come this morning from the Admiralty to Lord 
Egremont that order sent now will not bring the ships back 
till June 1764, the troops perhaps the same, if we go on defer- 
ring, God only knows to what extent our debt will still encrease. 


1 He was on his way home from Portugal. 
2 The nephew of Lord Ligonier, the Commander-in-Chief. 
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257 
THURSDAY, 6 JANUARY 1763 


Knyphausen’s letter of Tuesday is presumably that of 4 January 1763 
(see 14397 and 14402 of Politische Correspondenz). ‘The answer from the 
Admiralty is that referred to in No. 256. 

15 m. pt 3. 

I have just read Knyphausen’s letter of Tuesday to the K 
of Prussia ; he encourages him in the idea of my D. Friend’s 
attempting to draw Russia on him, and that we are to have 
the assistance of France in this affair, as the only means of 
preventing the King of Prussia from the measures his treatment may 
with justice drive him to. 

Ld Egremont has been here he is with reason much offended 
at the answer from the Admiralty to his letter ; they seem not 
to take any step for disarming the Fleet, and to lay in for blaming 
the Secretary of State if any enquiry should be made into their 
delay ; I have order’d him to write an answer that may leave 
the blame at the right door; I will speak pretty plainly to 
Mr. Greenville when he comes to-morrow, he has broke with 
Ld Egremont and is I find in open war with every man, 
because he will not forgive the change of his office. 


258 
CIRCA MONDAY, to JANUARY 1763 


The grounds for dating this letter are apparent in the notes below. 


Twelve o’clk. 
As I shall have the pleasure of seeing my D. Friend before 
three, I will defer nominating the Colonels of the vacant 
regiments till Wednesday ; I think my D. Friend’s solution of 
the proposition when the troops and ships should be recall’d 
from the E. Indies perfectly just. I shall not fail to observe to 


* Le. at his transfer from Secretary of State to First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Newcastle observed to Devonshire, on 14 October, that it was difficult to believe 
“that they would venture to use Mr. Grenville so ill, as to take him from an 
Papen e of the eee rank et confidence of (at present, to be sure) 8 or 9,000 

per annum, to put him at the head of the Admiralty, with barel 00” 
(Add. MS. 32943, f. 206). ' pies 
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Lord Halifax that Lord Egremont is the person Nivernois 
should first speak to in all affairs as being in his department ; 
but particularly in the subject now started, which I own I 
think right ; Lord Egremont open’d to me on Saturday (when 
he asked leave to go for a few days into Sussex) 2 my D. Friend’s 
idea of comprehending Hanover in the Neutrality, which he 
had named to Nivernois, who made no objection to it, and said 
he was of opinion his Court would do it with pleasure, what 
pass’d he has wrote to the D. of B. that there may be no 
jealousy in that quarter of things being said to Nivernois that 
he is not entrusted with ; I cannot conceive from whence it 
comes that Prince Ferdinand has not given Monsr. de Riau- 
court 3 a passport he having wrote here for instructions above 
a month ago, and having received an answer the post after 
to grant it ; this shall be again order’d ; though as he was to 
leave the army on Christmas Eve I should imagine Granby 
the proper person now to give the passport ; what the French 
mean by saying none of the troops have yet left the Com- 
bined Army ; + the Hanoverians were in their own territories 
on the 6th and 7th of this month, as to the Brunswickers and 
Hessians, I doubt their having moved though pressed from 
Hanover as well as from hence. 


oN, 
THURSDAY, 13 JANUARY 1763 


Lord Mansfield’s ‘‘ indecent language ” related to the French govern- 
ment’s modifications of the British draft of the Definitive Treaty (see 


1 A suggestion made on g January by Nivernois that the Austrian Nether- 
lands should be included in the proposed treaty of neutrality between Prussia 
and the states of the Empire (see No. 246). On 15 January Halifax informed 
Bedford that a conference had been held on that date with Nivernois and the 
Prussian ministers in London to consider this matter (Petworth MSS.). 

2 From the roth to the 16th (Add. MS. 32946, f. go). 

3 The Polish Envoy at Paris had applied for a passport to enable the Count 
de Riaucourt to attend the Chapters of Paderborn and Hildesheim, which were 
within the sphere of Prince Ferdinand’s army, as the representative of the interests 
of Prince Clement of Saxony. Prince Ferdinand had been instructed on 14 December 
to give the Count all necessary facilities, but on g January Nivernois complained 
that Prince Ferdinand had refused to give him a passport until he had received 
permission from the British government. See Egremont to Bedford, 27 December 
1762, and Nivernois to Halifax, 9 January 1763 (Petworth MSS.). 

4 Praslin had written about this to Nivernois on 3 January 1763 (Calendar 
of Home Office Papers, i, No. 770). 
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No. 251) which were still under consideration (Fox to Bute, 13 January 
1763; Bute MSS.). Bute had intended to send Bedford instructions 
on the matter without consulting the Cabinet, but gave way in deference 
to the objections of Fox and Halifax (Bute to Fox, of 14 January, dated 
“ Friday ” in Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, p. 171). 


Lord Mansfield’s indecent language is not anything sur- 
prizing to me, as it comes from him; his disinclination to 
Government, and his own opinion of his superiority of abilitys 
over the rest of the world, are reasons enough without 
searching farther for causes that have made him so highly 
improper on this occasion. Fox told Lord Halifax that were 
there no difference of opinions on this occasion he thought 
it would be look’d on as very improper by most people that a 
Council should be summon’d for the Preliminary Articles 
and no one for the Definitive Treaty as this was the case I 
thought it was not worth while to make many complaints on 
this occasion and therefore wish to know when my D. Friend 
would have the Council.'. Lord Egremont will come back on 
Sunday ; if I could learn the day before I see Lord Halifax 
tomorrow that will be time enough. I will send my dearest 
Friend tomorrow an exact list what regiments will be broken. 

Greenville thinks the news founded of the Marlborough 
and Temple being lost.? 


260 


? MIDDLE OF JANUARY 1763 


Bute, in his letter to Bedford of 18 January, refers to the fact that the 
question of the reduction of the Army and Navy to their peace establish- 
ments was becoming urgent, and also gives the King’s reply to Count 
Bentheim’s memorial (see No. 238), viz. “ that if the Count behaved right 
he should be regularly paid for the future ” (Add. MS. 36797, f. 29). 


I enclose the reduction of the troops which I wish could 
be soon settl’d that I may instantly begin to discharge else 
the reduction will be too quick for regiments will be daily 
coming home, and I fear robberys will be much more frequent 
than if the corps were to be broke as the[y] come home, for 


™ It was called for the 17th. 


2 The Temple, a 70-gun 4th rate of the Royal Na d ; 
store ship, had foundered on the voyage home ban Fiavene secagty kN 
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then many would be gone to labour before the Belleisle and 
other garrisons can be brought home to be discharg’d. 

I also send a short exposee of the Ct. of Bentheim’s shame- 
ful conduct. 


261 


CIRCA SATURDAY, 15 JANUARY 1763 


The last paragraph of this letter refers to a letter from Albemarle 
to Bute, dated 30 October 1762 and endorsed “ received on 15 January ”’, 
recommending Lt.-Col. Charles Grant of Armiger’s Regiment for the 
rank of Colonel for service at the siege of Havana (Bute MSS.). 


34 m. pt. II 

As to Blair’s brother I have got him a company in a young 
regiment in Ireland within these two days ; if my D. Friend 
thinks it absolutely necessary to give him an old company 
he may be the roth Captn. to one of the regiments transfer’d 
from hence to the Irish establishment. As to Murray, Athol’s 
brother,! he apply’d one day last week for rank and has got 
a brevet of Major as he was only a Captn.; but understands 
that on a proper opportunity offering a company of the Guards 
may fall to his lot which I find is his great ambition. 

I have already heard of Lord Albemarle’s wish of rank to 
Lt. Col: Grant, and in the most extraordinary manner, an 
officer much his senior (by at least 30) who has served with 
equal merit, having presented me on Friday through Lord 
Ligonier a memorial stating Lord Albemarle’s having declar’d 
Grant a Colonel by Brevet ; which oblig’d the other brave 
man to come home rather than serve under his junior : Grant 
is undoubtedly a gallant officer ; but I think it would make a 
great noise to give him a step he having no less than 84 Lieut. 
Colonels above him some of whom are Members of Parliament ; 
others that have equal merit, and some that (as for instance 
young Amherst) have commanded corps this war and who 
would with reason cry out at this injustice. 

I enclose the list of the army. I have drawn my pen 
through the Invalids because not right stated but will send 
them on a separate paper. 


t J.e, Lord John Murray, brother of the Duke of Atholl. 
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262 


SUNDAY, 16 JANUARY 1763 


On 10 January Bedford wrote to Bute, complaining bitterly of his 
treatment, particularly by Egremont ; the letter concluded as follows : 

“* But when the arts of wretched and designing men, who have never 
wished success to my mission, the great work of peace, have so far 
succeeded as to remove the prospect of it still further off than it appeared 
to be at the signing of the Preliminaries, I must entreat your Lordship 
to lay me at the King’s feet to entreat and (as far as in duty I may) to 
insist that I may be no longer employed as a Minister in this negotia- 
tion, if the same frankness and the same real intention to conclude, 
which has hitherto so conspicuously shone forth in this negotiation, is 
not to attend it to its final conclusion ” (Add. MS. 38200, f. 220). 

From Rigby’s letters of 17 and 23 January to Bedford (Woburn MSS.) 
it appears that this letter reached London on the 16th. 


15 m. pt. 3. 

The reading the D. of Bedford’s causes no surprize in me 
but real sorrow that he is so much dissatisfy’d, particularly as 
there is undoubtedly some truth in what he asserts, though his 
warmth of temper turns hillocks into mountains; I am as 
uneasy as he can be at the great loss of time that has put off 
the Definitive Treaty, but I can with truth aver that my D. 
Friend has wished for dispatch as well as myself ; a kind letter 
from my D. Friend will I hope put the good Duke in good 
humour once again that he may put the finishing stroke to 
this salutary and I may say necessary measure.! 


263 
TUESDAY, 18 JANUARY 1763 


The first sentence of this letter seems to refer to the opening of peace 
negotiations between Austria and Prussia, of which Nivernois informed 
Halifax confidentially on 18 January (Calendar of Home Office Papers, i, 
No. 787). As regards the rest of the letter, Fox had persuaded Bute to 
agree to the dismissal of some of the Harwich Corporation from their 
posts in the Customs on the ground that they were devoted to the late 
head of the Treasury, the Duke of Newcastle. Fox’s real object appears to 
have been to help his friend Rigby, a neighbouring landowner, in one of the 
attempts which periodically were made to convert Harwich froma govern- 
ment into a private borough. Egmont, whose father had made a similar 


1 Bute sent a reply to Bedford on 18 Add. : ; 
much effect. a n 18 January (Add. MS. 36797, f. 29) without 
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attempt on Harwich thirty years earlier, probably felt that, if it were going 
to be given up to anybody, his own family had the best claim to it. See 
Namier, Structure etc. 441-70; and Egmont to Bute, 1 January 1763, and 
Davies to Jenkinson, 18 January 1763 (Bute MSS.). 


I hope Vienna and Berlin will now at length put an end to 
the calamitys of Germany ; the being acquainted by France 
of this affair is a plain proof they mean to live on a friendly 
footing with us ; Ld Egmonts intelligence from Harwich is a 
small example of the many harsh things Mr. Fox will attempt 
to drive my D. Friend into; but his sense and good heart 
will make him see what steps are necessary to ruin the New- 
castle faction, and those that would be only ruining individuals 
who are not attach’d to that party ; this ought to serve as a 
lesson that no man should be dismiss’d unless others besides 
the Foxes declare them to be of that denomination. 


5 m. pt il. 


264 
FRIDAY, 21 JANUARY 1763 


On 20 January Fox wrote to Bute (a) recommending a Mr. Say 
(recommended to Fox by Sir Jacob Downing, who returned Fox to 
Parliament for the borough of Dunwich) for a prebendary at Canter- 
bury, and (b) expressing the hope that the King would “ so far indulge ” 
Lord Kildare, Fox’s brother-in-law, who had, though a civilian, applied 
for a regiment on the ground that he was Master General of the Ordnance 
in Ireland, ‘“‘ as to promise him thro’ Lord Halifax the next vacancy on 
the Irish Staff. Such a trifle might prevent a good deal of trouble to the 
next Lord Lieutenant ”’ (Bute MSS.). Bute replied on the 2st saying he 
was already committed to give Lord Warwick and Mr. Grenville the first 
vacancy at Canterbury, and deploring Kildare’s application, which was 
ultimately withdrawn (Holland House MSS.). 


As there is no vacancy on the Irish Staff there is no occasion 
for my saying anything to Ld Halifax this day with regard to 
my D. Friend’s hint of giving way to Ld Kildare so far as the 
Irish Staff, if my D. Friend looks on it as a thing absolutely 
necessary for Government I will do it, tho’ not without his 
declaring he yields all thought of a regiment ; for if I have 
not some plea of that kind to do what I have with some warmth 
refus’d, I fear Ld Halifax and all those who are acquainted 
with this affair will attribute it to a great fluctuation of temper 
to give on Friday what I refus’d on Wednesday ; if my D. 
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Friend sees I can’t avoid that aspersion on this occasion I know 
him too well to think him capable of pressing me ; if that is 
the case, when I see him at night I don’t doubt but he will 
strike out the best method for me to do this very disagreable 
thing ; if I were to advise my D. Friend I would desire him 
to see whether he has not some prior recommendations for 
a prebend to Mr. Fox’s: I myself think there are two, Ld 
Warwick (who was much hurt at the Archbishop’s nephew 
being preferred to his recommendation) and Ld Plymouth ; 
the reason why I wish my D. Friend would see if he has no 
one, that I don’t think Mr. Fox very likely to recommend a 
man that will do honour to that sacred profession. 


I, mptil 


265 
TUESDAY, 1 FEBRUARY 1763 


Bute’s letter to Egremont has not been traced, but Rigby, in a letter 
of 16 February to Bedford, mentions that “‘ the Cabinet as usual are not 
harmonious and there are weeks when Lord Egremont and Lord Bute 
are not upon speaking terms. . . . How long His Lordship will remain 
with the seals in his hand, I don’t know, he will kiss Lord Bute’s backside 
rather than part with them notwithstanding these frequent quarrels ” 
(Woburn MSS. ; see also Bute’s letter to Fox of 26 January (dated ‘‘ Wed- 
nesday ’’?) printed on pp. 170-71 of Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland). 
The date of George III’s letter is fixed by Lord Ligonier’s letter of 31 
January, supporting Major Seland’s application for promotion, and Colonel 
Fawcett’s letter to Bute of 1 February, applying for a Deputy-Government 
when vacant (Bute MSS.). 


Nothing can be more proper than my D. Friend’s letter 
to Ld. Egremont ; if he has any remains of gratitude for the 
many favours he has receiv’d he will behave as he owes it to 
my D. Friend if not the sooner I have the seals out of his hands 
the better ; when I see my D. Friend this evening I hope to 
hear what the answer has been, and then I will settle the 
proper time for holding the Council ; as to Faucitt, he can- 
not have the first Dep. Government that being engag’d to 
Col. Evelyn ; but he may have the next ; as to Ld. Ligonier 
Major Seland shall be taken care of ; I have seen the good 
General and have order’d the estimates which my D. Friend 
can have in a day or two. 

20 m. pt. 4. 
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266 


SATURDAY, 5 FEBRUARY 1763 


This seems to refer to a declaration by Nivernois, at a conference with 
Halifax and the Prussian ministers in London on 5 February, that the 
French government were prepared to hand over to the King of Prussia 
his Rhineland and Westphalian territories which had been occupied by 
the French army (Schaefer, iii, 658-9). 


II m. pt 5. 

T quite agree with my D. Friend in rejoicing at the declara- 
tion Nivernois has made with regard to Wesel ; this I hope 
will put an end to the German War ; I had not heard any- 
thing with regard to Louisiane! and will not do as if I am 
acquainted with it till it comes officially. 


267 
THURSDAY, 10 FEBRUARY 1763 


Lord Granby arrived in England from Germany on 6 February and 
had an audience on the 1oth. As regards Charles Townshend, Rigby 
wrote to Bedford on 16 February : “ He is impatient to be in place again, 
and one day the Board of Trade is fixed for him, the next they quarrel 
about the terms on which he is to take it, and so backwards and forwards 
it will be till he makes some furious speech and then, if I guess right, Lord 
Egremont will be, as he deserves, a victim ” (Woburn MSS.). 


Ld Granby’s language to me was full of duty and attach- 
ment, saying he had obligations to the D of N that would 
ever make him out of gratitude have a personal regard for 
him ; but that his inclination as well as duty would make 
him ever attach’d to my person, and consequently support my 
measures and Ministry as at present compos’d or however 
I should form it. 

Mr. Townshend’s conduct surprises me not the least he 
ever was and ever will be so fickle that no man can depend 
on him I think it a happy riddance ; the Queen admires the 
bird just arrived very much. 


25 m. pt. 5. 


1 Which France had transferred to Spain in compensation for Florida. 
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268 


SATURDAY, 12 FEBRUARY 1763 


On Saturday night, 12 February, the French Ambassador received 
the news that last touches had been put to the Definitive Treaty and 
that it was to be signed on the 1oth (Grenville Papers, ii, 29). 


I can’t refrain expressing my joy to my D. Friend at a 
note just communicated by Lord Egremont from the D. de 
Nivernois by which it appears that everything is settled between 
the D. of Bedford and the French and Spanish Ministers ; 
the Definitive Treaty to be signed as last Thursday ; this 
great work could never have been concluded, had not my D. 
Friend’s upright intentions and ability brought back things, 
which either the ignorance or ill designs of others had nearly 
made abortive. 


m 
A pt 10. 


Since writing the above the inclos’d is come from my D. 
Friend. 


269 
CIRCA TUESDAY, 22 FEBRUARY 1763 


This letter refers to a motion by Sir John Philips, a Tory member of 
Parliament, that a commission should be appointed to enquire into the 
public accounts. The motion was obviously suggested by the commission 
appointed by the Tories to enquire into Marlborough’s alleged peculations. 
On 22 February, after a long debate, Sir John Philips agreed to a proposal 
made by Sir Francis Dashwood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a 
Select Committee of the House should be appointed to inspect all accounts 
which were then laid before Parliament or which the committee should 
think proper to call for (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 208-209). 


9 m. pt. 5. 
There is no manner of doubt that the manner propacnt 
of throwing off the unpopularity of rejecting Sir J. Phillips’s 
very silly motion is very wise and seems free from objection ; 
I am glad the Solicitor General sees so strongly the conduct of 
the N. Britton, I hope he will act upon it ;! Lord Sandys’s 
t The North Briton of 19 February had taken the form of a letter from the 


Pretender to Bute thanking him for his valuable services. On the advice of 
the Law Officers, no action was taken (Add. MS. 35353, f. 312). 
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ill humour is very seasonable as it saves me a pension ;! Col: 
Grants commission I look on as a thing almost impossible as 
he must pass over above forty heads ;? this was thought an 
unadvisable step when Lord Albemarle went to the Havannah, 
and therefore the great promotion was made to give the rank 
to Carlton. 


270 
THURSDAY, 24 FEBRUARY 1763 


On 23 February Rigby wrote to the Duke of Bedford : 

“The army estimates are not yet brought in. Most of the Tories 
and some even of the Walpolian Whigs did not relish the large number 
which the Court had determined upon. Eighty-five regiments of foot, 
besides the cavalry, have not sat easy on their stomachs, and some 
reduction to the amount of ten or twelve regiments they will be indulged 
with. Ireland will be principally benefited by the new plan, and their 
army is to remain as at the last peace, 12,000 only. We are to have a 
meeting of the principal people of the House of Commons to morrow 
morning at Sir Francis Dashwood’s, finally to fix the plan before it comes 
into the House ” (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 210-11). 


Mr. Ellis came here from the meeting at Sir Fr. Dashwood’s, 
and reported that they had gone through the several estimates, 
and that Sir R. Newdigate was the only man that continu’d 
openly objecting to the schemes: Townshend drop’d a wish 
they had been different at home Sir J. Phillips, and Sir C. 
Mordaunt in the handsomest manner yielded to what is 
propos’d ; Ld Halifax was still more solicitous this morning 
than yesterday for Ld. Drogheda’s regiment remaining, I 
continu’d saying I saw no method of doing it for that the 
agreement to the Estimates depended on leaving Ireland in 
the same situation as last Peace, that if c[avalry] regiments are 
wanted there the two youngest regiments of Dragoons may 
be form’d for that service ; Ld. Egremont wants to talk with 
Mr. de Nivernois of some method of preventing our New- 
foundland Fishery and the French from doing illegal actions 
to each other,3 as I did not know my D. Friend’s sentiments 
on that head, I chose to defer giving him any orders ; tho as 
he thinks Nivernois inclined to do what is fair on that head if 

1 See No. 221. Townshend had at last made up his mind to take the Board 


of Trade and Sandys had been removed to make room for him. 
2 See No. 261. 3 See No. 255. 
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my D. Friend’s opinion on that subject is the same as mine, I 
can see no objection to their talking it over and trying to prevent 
the mischiefs that may otherwise arise. 


17m pt 5 


271 
SATURDAY, 26 FEBRUARY 1763 


The news of the conclusion of peace between Austria and Prussia, by 
the Treaty of Hubertsburg, reached London on 26 February. 


15 m. pt. g. 

A messenger is just arriv’d from Mitchell with the news 
of the Peace at Hubertsbourg being sign’d on 15th there is as 
yet no communication of the particulars of this affair, but 
that the K. of Prussia keeps all his dominions, and that he has 
made one article by which he is at liberty to insert all his 
allys and friends in this treaty, the Empress has the same ; 
the K. of Prussia is to desire our leave to insert us as well as 
his other allys, this I am sure is caus’d by his vanity of appear- 
ing the peace maker of the Continent, and perhaps to say 
afterwards some uncivil thing to us; can we avoid being 
inserted I ask this question for Halifax will probably name it ; 
I wish an answer. 


272 
END OF FEBRUARY 1763 


The marriage of the King’s eldest sister, Princess Augusta, to the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, had been under consideration for over a 
year. In July 1761 George III read an intercepted letter from Prince 
Lewis of Brunswick commenting bitterly of the selection of Princess Char- 
lotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and remarking that “ our family have four 
princes fighting for them every day without any other reward than the 
opportunity of being knocked on the head” (Add. MS. 32926, f. 126). 
As a consolation prize for the House of Brunswick, Lord Granby was com- 
missioned to sound Prince Ferdinand on the subject of a marriage between 
the Princess Augusta and his nephew, the Hereditary Prince ; but though 
the overture had been favourably received, the negotiations hung fire, 
partly owing to the Duke of Brunswick’s stipulation that the marriage 
terms should include the “ Stadtholdership ”’ of Hanover for his son (Add. 
MS. 35358, f. 220). In 1762, when Lord Granby returned to Germany, 
negotiations were resumed, and it was agreed in principle that the Hereditary 
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Prince should accept the hand of the Princess with the full dower of a 
Princess Royal of England (Add. MS. 36797, ff. 5-10). The Bute MSS. 
contain a letter from the Duke of Brunswick to Bute, dated 28 February 
1763, referring to an interview between Bute and Colonel Lloyd, the 
British representative at Brunswick, at which Bute had confirmed that 
George III still desired the marriage to take place and had suggested that 
the Duke should send some one over to conclude the marriage contract. 
The marriage took place in 1764. 


I am sorry My D. Friend was detain’d this morning: I 
have no objection to the Herd. Prince’s drinking the Bath 
waters provided we are to have no conversation about the 
marriage, if he means to enter on that subject I think he 
should send some body here before he comes ; that there may 
be nothing to discuss when he arrives. 


40 m. pt 4. 


273 
WEDNESDAY, 2 MARCH 1763 


On 23 February the Chevalier d’Eon, then secretary to the Duc de 
Nivernois, left London for Paris with the British ratification of the Definitive 
Treaty. On the 24th the government changed their mind and sent off 
a second messenger telling Bedford to endeavour to induce the French 
to bring pressure to bear on Spain to settle their long-standing dispute 
with Sardinia over Placentia (see No. 184) ; to hint that failing a settle- 
ment of this dispute ratification of the Definitive Treaty might be delayed ; 
and in the meantime to defer exchanging ratifications until the arrival of 
those of Portugal. The substance of Bedford’s reply, which was received 
on 1 March (Petworth MSS.), is given in the following letter. 


go m. pt. 10. 

The Duke’s ill humour is owing to the orders sent him to 
press strongly the Plaisantine, and to throw out his fear that 
it might delay the exchange of ratifications, this was the advice 
I receiv’d from my D. Friend back’d by Ld. Mansfield ; 
D’Eon was set out, therefore a messenger was sent after him 
with this instruction, Neville ' recommended the waiting for 
Portugal which was also declar’d ; this latter part was at the 
D. of B.’s own desire insinuated by Neville to me the night he 
arriv’'d ; the D. of B. on receiving D’Eon instantly sends to 
the Duke of Praslin that he is ready to exchange the ratifica- 

1 Secretary to the Duke of Bedford. He had been sent over with the text 
of the Definitive Treaty (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 206 and 212). 

fe) 
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tion the day the Spaniards are; on receiving the Plaisantine 
instruction, he in ill humour sends to Praslin that now he is 
forbid to do it, and now begs to have leave to exchange the 
1oth as agreed to in the Definitive Treaty and not wait for 
Portugal and the Plaisantine, and that Solar desires him not 
to take any part in the Plaisantine ; the D. ends with some 
very uncivil things to Ld. Egremont and asks his recall ;_ thus 
these wrong headed men I have the misfortune to be served 
by will ever from heat undoe what they are employed in ; 
the question I have now to ask my D. Friend is whether he 
shall have leave to exchange! on the roth and what answer 
must be given to his desire of coming home ; I wish an answer 
by twelve that I may be prepared when Lord Egremont comes. 


274 
THURSDAY, 3 MARCH 1763 


Bute says in a letter to Fox of “‘ Wednesday night ’’, i.e. 2 March, 
that he has ‘“‘ this minute’ received from Lord Bute the news of Lord 
Pulteney’s death. He presumably at once informed George III, whose 
letter may be assumed to have been written the following morning (Letters 
to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, p. 172-3). 


12m. pt. 10. 

Lord Bath’s situation is deplorable I feel most sincerely 
for him ;2 I perfectly agree with the advice for the letter to 
the D. of B.3 

Fox’s advice about the army is right, what pass’d between 
me and Ld. Ligonier does not overturn it, he express’d some 
concern at his losing his Aid de Camp’s which I said had been 
done by way of oeconomy, he ask’d whether I had order’d his 
patent to be recalled which I told him I had not ; after that 
he said he fear’d the army would be on the same footing as in 
Sir Robt. Walpole’s time, which made it very bad at the begin- 
ning of the last war ; to which I told him I should now think 
of the best method for preventing that ; now I can any day 
my D. Friend pleases tell him he is to do nothing ; he offer’d 


' Ratifications. 

2 Lord Pulteney, Lord Bath’s son and heir, had died on his way back from 
Portugal. 

3 See Nos. 273 and 275. 
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to review the regiments for nothing to which I said that did 
not come as yet to be thought of but the manner of reviewing 
the regiments would be among other arrangements soon to 
be consider’d. 

Mr. Ch. Townshend’s conduct is what I should not have 
thought any other man capable of, but himself very much so,! 
for I look on him as the worst man that lives, it was that made 
me tell my D. Friend the other day I could never bear the 
thoughts of seeing him hold the seals this confirms me in it, 
I would as soon employ a common thief as him. 

Has my D. Friend considered Behr’s paper.? 


275 
THURSDAY, 3 MARCH 1763 


See No. 273. Bute wrote personally to Bedford about this matter on 
3 March (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 213). 


Ld. Egremont has been here, he has seen Ld. Mansfield, 
Ld. Egmont, Mr. Greenville and Ld. Halifax who are all 
of opinion that unless Mr. de Mello agrees to the exchanging 
ratifications without Portugal, that it will be contrary to all 
other treaties to do it, and in some degree a breach of faith 
to our only ally; I wish my D Friend would see Egremont 
who was in South Audley Street this morning. 

I enclose another paper from Baron Behr.3 


50 m. pt. 4. 


276 
EARLY MARCH 1763 


Though Bute had occasionally told his friends that he intended to retire 
as soon as peace had been made, his declarations were not taken seriously 
(Walpole, George III, i, 201-2). On 2 March, however, he wrote to Fox, 
apparently in confirmation of a conversation, stating that he was resolved 


1 The exact nature of Townshend’s misconduct is unknown, but Bute, in 
the letter of 2 March above cited, complains that Townshend “‘ has given me a 
most unusual proof of the ungenerous turn of the present age ”’. 

2 On 25 February Baron Behr, the Hanoverian minister in London, submitted 
to Halifax a memorial about some artillery claimed by the Electoral Government 
(Home Office Papers, No. 814). 

3 See No. 274. 
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to carry out this intention. ‘‘ When you, Sir,” he told Fox, “ with a spirit 
and generosity that I can never forget, gave us your help, to save this poor 
country in its extreme peril, honor, gratitude, duty and affection made 
my stay necessary ; but now, thanks to kind providence, the vessel’s safe 
in harbour ” (Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, 172). At this time Bute 
intended to recommend Fox as his successor, but in his letter he made no 
reference to the point, no doubt because George III, who had a strong 
prejudice against Fox, had not yet consented to the proposal. It is not 
possible to be certain as to the date of the following letter, but the similarity 
between its language and that of Bute’s letter to Fox suggests that it was 
written after a conversation on or about 2 March. 
ten o’clock 

Tho unable to find expressions strong enough to paint to 
my D. Friend what I feel at the very generous and unparallel’d 
part he has acted this day, I should think myself very in- 
sensible did I not once more to night acquaint him how much 
I am oblig’d to him for his conduct:! I hope that same 
Providence that has ever directed my steps, and has employ’d 
my D. Friend to guide me through perilous and dangerous 
situations to the haven of honour and integrity, will now at 
this critical minute point out some arrangement more perfect 
than the one propos’d this day ;? my D. Friend must not be 
surprised that the seeing him resolved to quit the scene of 
business is the most is the most cruel political blow that could 
have happen’d to me. 
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EARLY MARCH 1763 

See No. 276. 

35 m. pt. 7. 

My D. Friend’s nobleness of nature cannot be more enrag’d 
at the overbearing letter 3 he has received than I am; but I 
fear all these warm heads will act as this ungrateful man does, 
but why shall I fix it on them only when I daily see men 
of a more phlegmatic disposition act in the same manner ; 
that my D. Friend is heartily sick of his situation I can easily 
credit ; and I scarcely should think it right as [a] friend to 
press him to continue if I did not feel a stronger tye, my 
affection to my country ; but when I consider that the man 


t It is not known to what this refers. 


_? Ie. some arrangement which would not involve appointing Fox to be 
Prime Minister. 


3 This letter has not been traced. 
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he would on such an occasion recommend as his successor is 
of all men the one I should be most griev’d at seeing in his 
place, I must beg him to continue till summer or instantly 
look out for some other man than Mr. Fox for that mighty 
office ; why cannot Mr. Greenville be made a peer and have 
either Oswald, or Elliott or even Lord Barrington for his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, what right has Mr. Fox to com- 
plain, did he not himself tell me that any office of business is 
improper for the Minister of the House of Commons ; I name 
this expedient to show that if my D. Friend cannot persuade 
himself to continue (which I confess will grieve me most 
excessively) that I must expect to see him have an honest man 
as his successor in a board where that is the most necessary 
of all qualifications ; if he should absolutely resolve to quit I 
hope he will accept the Chamberlain’s Staff and become once 
again a Court officer ; for I can never agree to his being with- 
out office. 


278 
CIRCA SATURDAY, 5 MARCH 1763 


The first sentence of the letter refers to Fox’s humiliations in connexion 
with the appointment of the Select Committee on public accounts (see 
No. 269). On 5 March Newcastle wrote to Devonshire about “the treat- 
ment Mr. Fox met with yesterday from Geo. Grenville, Sir Francis 
Dashwood, and Elliot, with regard to new and strong powers given 
to this Committee, in which Mr. Fox, over-ruled by my Lord Bute’s 
friends, was enraged to that degree that he even opened himself to 
G. Onslow, to such a degree that he told him he was not to be so used ; 
that he had no power; and that the matter should be decided that 
night ; for that, if he had not satisfaction he would come no more into 
that House in the capacity he was supposed to be in at present” (Add. 
MS. 32947, f. 182). 


DOM S Pileno 

I quite agree with my Dear Friend that it would be highly 
improper if these gentlemen in office who have differ’d with 
the present Minister in the House of Commons so openly were 
not to feel some resentment. 

I am ever hurt when my D. Friend and myself are in the 
least of different opinions, tis what I ever strive to prevent ; 
but in the case of Mr. Fox I fear we shall never think alike, I 
have one principle firmly rooted in my mind from the many 
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seasonable lessons I have receiv’d from my D. Friend never 
to trust a man void of principles, if any man ever deserved 
that character ’tis Mr. Fox; the seeing him at the head of 
the House of Commons was very unpleasant to me: but I 
consented to it, as that was the only means of getting my D. 
Friend to proceed this winter in the Treasury ; if he resolves 
to quit that situation the only consideration that could make 
me bear Mr. Fox is vanish’d ; and then his own bad character 
comes strongly into my thoughts whenever I hear him nam‘d ; 
tis not prejudice but aversion to his whole mode of govern- 
ment that causes my writing so openly my thoughts to my 
only friend ; has this whole winter been any thing else but 
a scene of corruption and I am persuaded were he the acting 
Minister this would appear in more ways, than he is now able 
to accomplish ; for my D. Friend’s heart is too upright and his 
principles too well grounded to approve of this ; they are the 
true sources of his dislike to his present employment, which 
has given him too many proofs of the baseness of the present 
age. 


279 
? MONDAY, 7 MARCH 1763 


This appears to refer to Lord Talbot’s speech on Lord Ravensworth’s 
motion for the production of accounts of the expenditure on the German 
war. In the course of the speech Talbot observed that nobody could 
imagine that he wanted to screen Fox (Walpole, George III, i, 196). 


My D. Friend chusing to be silent on Ld Talbots speech, 
except his high flown compliments on the D of Newcastle, is 
a clear proof to me how extremely improper his language 
must have been ; his conduct the whole winter has been un- 
accountable, either silent in the house or attacking friends 
and commending foes; this is not to be boren, the unhappy 
system that has been follow’d but too often since I have mounted 
the throne of preferring men who have opinions of their own, 
has aided to weaken Government, I have long heard my D 
Friend wish it had been otherwise : a Talbot, a Dashwood, 
a Strange, are forever running counter ; thus honest men are 
seldom to be kept right and others for want of honesty are 
ever underhand wishing to do mischief. 

10 o’clk. 
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FRIDAY, 11 MARCH 1763 


This refers to Fox’s paper, endorsed ‘‘ wrote at Lord Bute’s request 
and given to him March r1th, 1763 ”’, submitting proposals for an adminis- 
tration framed on the assumption that Bute would retire and be succeeded 
by a “stop-gap ”’ (Fitzmaurice, i, 142-6). Fox made no suggestions as to 
who should be the proposed “ stop-gap ”’, possibly because he contemplated 
filling the post himself. 


AOWIUE |) Lone 

When I write to my D. Friend I chuse to lay my thoughts 
naked before him, and leave nothing behind the curtain ; he 
knows my personal dislike to Mr. Fox as a man therefore if 
I say anything that is favourable to the plan I heartily wish 
could be done without, it is from conviction not predilection. 
I never saw anything less calculated to cement, and make a 
firm administration that[stc] the scheme form’d by Mr. Fox; 
the making Ld. Gower and Ld. Shelburne Secretaries of State 
would in my opinion be taking two men little fitter than 
Denbigh Ravensworth and Pomfret or Ld. Talbot: as to 
Ld. Waldegrave I think him in some things better than the 
two others, but he would fairly be but a chip in the porrige. 
I fear predilection for the three he recommends has guided 
his judgment as far from the truth as his aversion to Mr. 
Greenville does when he calls him ill natur’d, weak, and 
dishonest, as to his pointing out Oswald for Chan. of the 
Exchr. I believe he is not wrong as to his abilitys but I must 
confess that I agree with my D. Friend that perhaps his being 
born on the other side of the Tweed might cause some more 
abuse but I would willingly go through fifty times as much 
if I could persuade my D. Friend to remain at the head of 
the Treasury ; for I am still more uneasy after seeing Fox’s 
paper ; his whole attack on the Chancellor and Greenville is 
there not using their departments for H. of Commons jobbs ; 
if Mr. Fox is Minister I plainly see the very Judges must be 
fill’d by wretches that are unfit to decide the properties of 
freemen, because they can be the means of acquiring a vote 
in Parliament ;! the sea and land service to be filled by 


! Fox had written : ‘‘ Lord Chancellor must be brought to take Judges with 
a view to Parliamentary interest where they are equally fit. If he will not lead, 
he must be drove ” (ut supra). 
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improper persons for the same purpose instead of the men 
who have by their conduct done honour to their Country, 
by this means both the military branches will be on the same 
low footing as when Sir Rbt. Walpole quitted Government" 
and believe me my D. Friend when once things are got into 
the state I fear they will, nothing can save the country ; don’t 
think that I am merely saying to show my aversion to Mr. Fox 
but tis to express the anguish of mind I am in at thinking that 
perhaps necessity may force me to accept of the man I would 
rather see perish than at the head of Ministry ; once more 
I beg my D. Friend to consider if no method can be hit upon 
to prevent what my mind so much revolts against, if none 
can, I agree to the trying Fox, but I owne from the moment 
he comes in I shall not feel myself interested in the public 
affairs and shall feel rejoic’d whenever I can see a glimmering 
hope of getting quit of him. 
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CIRCA MONDAY, 14 MARCH 1763 


On 14 March Bute saw Fox’s intimate friend, Calcraft, and com- 
missioned him to offer Fox the Treasury, which Fox declined on grounds 
of health (“though plainly, in his own mind, much inclined to it”’), 
in deference to the wishes of his wife, who said ‘‘ it would make her miserable 
and kill him ”’ (Fitzmaurice, i, 146-7). 

50 m. pt. 9. 

Since I find by my D. Friend’s letter that there is no possi- 
bility of getting him to continue, and that he cannot point 
out any arrangement that in his opinion could have stability, 
or keep any order in the House of Commons but with Mr. 
Fox at the head of it, I should be more culpable to my own 
situation, and to my country, than ever man was, were I not 
to agree to Mr. Fox’s being at the head of the Treasury ; I 
know the soundness of my D. Friend’s judgement, and that if 
he could have form’d any other plan that could have had 
probability of success he would : these are reasons enough to 
make me consent to this plan, for I owne as to other men, I 
found the more I looked for them the less I saw any probability 
of finding any method that would bear a moment considering. 

* See No. 274. George III was in fact merely taking the same line as George IT 


had taken towards attempts by Ministers, including Walpole, to use army patronage 
for Parliamentary purposes—see Hervey, 771-2. 
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Greenville has thrown away the game he had two years 
ago, as to Halifax, I think him the worst man could be in the 
place except Ch. Townshend ; things being in this situation 
I wish my dear friend would open to Fox the necessity of his 
taking the Treasury ; he cannot refuse it ; as he owns in his 
plan that he wishes to be of service, tho’ he means by it to 
retire, but he must come forward, he cannot refuse it if spoke 
too by my D. Friend, I am of opinion that will weigh more 
with him if followed up by those arround him, than if they 
were the prime movers, to be brief I wish to know what my 
D. Friend can do to settle a Ministry ; for indecision, and par- 
ticularly in an affair of so great moment as this, is worse than 
anything. 


282 
MIDDLE OF MARCH 1763 


The Molasses Act (6 G. II, c. 13) imposed a duty of sixpence a gallon 
on molasses imported from the French West Indian Islands into the North 
American Colonies. The duty was intended to be prohibitive and had 
resulted in extensive smuggling. During this session the Molasses Act, 
which had been originally passed for five years only but had been periodic- 
ally continued, came up for consideration before the Expiring Laws’ 
Continuance Committee of the House of Commons. On g March a resolu- 
tion of the Committee that the Act should be continued was referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. On 19 March the Committee of Ways 
and Means resolved that the Act “ be further continued, with amendments, 
or another year”. ‘The alteration of the original proposal for simple 
continuance to one of continuance “‘ with amendments ” was presumably 
due to the intervention of Charles Townshend to which George III refers 
in the following letter. A reference to the matter is contained in a letter 
of December 30, 1763, from Mauduit to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts : 

“In my letter of the 23rd March last I acquainted the General 
Court that a motion had been made by the First Lord of Trade for 
the lowering of the duty upon foreign molasses from 6d. to 2d. per gallon 
in order the more effectually to secure the payment of it. And in a sub- 
sequent letter, of the 8th April, I mentioned that the Bill was deferred 
till the next session ” (Mass. Hist. Soc., Series 1, vi, 193). 

The interesting feature of this episode is that it is a dress rehearsal 
of Townshend’s behaviour in 1767 when, on his own responsibility, and 
without consulting his colleagues, he committed the government to the 
taxes which led to the War of Independence. 


Mr. Jenkinsons account has much hurt me with regard to 
the part every branch of Government took of being silent on 
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the proposal of Mr. Townshend for the American tax, not 
only the Treasury but Mr. Fox and Mr. Greenville ought to 
have spoke, this subject was new to none, having been thought 
of this whole winter ; all ought to have declar’d that next 
session some tax will be laid before the House! but that it 
requires much information before a proper one can be stated, 
and thus have thrown out this insidious proposal ; I think 
Mr. Townshends conduct deserves the dismissing him or the 
least the making him explain his intentions. 
One o’clk. 


283 
MIDDLE OF MARCH 1763 


There is no means of dating this letter precisely, but from its allusions 
to the Peace it seems likely to have been written soon after the ratification 
of the Definitive Treaty. 

5 m. pt. 6. 

According to what my D. Friend hinted to me last night, 
I call in Ld. Mansfield this day who was very full in praise of 
my D. Friend’s conduct in having prevented the D. of Bedford 
from spoiling the Peace by making too many concessions ; 
after the politenesses on both sides I dropped that the work 
was not yet finish’d, that the making a good use of what we had 
gained was a difficult tho’ agreeable affair ; upon which he 
told me the two Secretarys had been mentioning to him the 
necessity of a letter to the Board of Trade for their advice how 
the new acquisitions were to be settled; that he was of a 
quite different opinion ; that schemes ought instantly to be 
form’d then sent round to those consulted in the public affairs, 
that when consider’d by them and the properest plan fixed 
on, then the Board of Trade should be writ in a public letter 
for their advice (but privately instructed what they should 
say) ; for otherwise that the Board of Trade would probably 
send from want of lights, a plan that would be improper which 
would be a very unpleasant affair; I wish to have my D. 


‘ In the next session Grenville introduced a “ comprehensive measure . . . 
to raise a colonial revenue and to reform the old colonial system both in its 
administrative and its economic features” known as the Sugar Act, which, by 
reducing the Molasses duty to threepence, adopted the principle of Townshend’s 
proposal that a prohibitive tax should be converted into a revenue duty (Beer, 
British Colonial Policy, 1754-65, 279-80). 
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Friend’s opinion on this head to night. as I expect an attack 
to morrow from Ld. Egremont for his letter to the Board of 
Trade.! 

I wish to have my D. Friend’s opinion whether Dalrymple 2 
when Guadaloape is given up might not be Governor of the 
Neutral Islands ; or on the Mobile or Florida. 

I wish to hear what my D. Friend has thought of decisively 
for Capt. Johnston. Florida was thought on. 
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CIRCA THURSDAY, 17 MARCH 1763 


The following letter refers to Fox’s paper of 17 March (Fitzmaurice, i, 
148-9), submitting, at Bute’s request, alternative proposals for a new 
administration based on the assumption that Bute would resign and that 
Fox would not accept the Treasury. Fox suggested either (a) a peer, e.g. 
Lord Halifax, at the head of the Treasury, with Oswald as his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; or (5) George Grenville as First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the event of the adoption of (6), 
which he recommended, he advised that Egremont should be replaced 
as Secretary of State by Shelburne, in order, as Bute appears to have 
explained to George III, to have ‘‘ men not too much ally’d in the active 
posts of Government” and so to preserve the King’s “‘ independency ”’. 
In this letter George III deprecates a proposal by Bute that Oswald should 
be consulted on Fox’s suggestions, on the ground that it would be to his 
interest to recommend (a); and also by implication objects to the pro- 
posed promotion of Shelburne to be Secretary of State. 


Nothing can be more true than my D. Friend’s sentiments 
with regard to having men not too much ally’d in the active 
posts of Government that my independency may be preserved ; 
I think Oswald’s opinion is highly necessary after the qualitys 
my D. Friend has always painted him in to me ; but may not 
a little self interest make him wish to have Ld. Halifax in the 
Treasury and his language the other day was nolo Episcopari ; 
what I wish my D. Friend would turn over in his thoughts 


1 On 5 May 1763 Egremont wrote to the Board of Trade asking them to 
consider and report on the new civil and military establishments required in 
North America and how their cost should be defrayed (Fitzmaurice, i, 178). 

2 Lt.-Col. Campbell Dalrymple, Governor of Guadeloupe. On 27 February 
1763 he wrote to Bute on the subject of the best way of making use of the British 
acquisitions in the West Indies, adding that he himself desired as soon as peace 
had been made to rejoin his regiment (Fortescue, i, No. 27). 

3 Captain George Johnstone, M.P. He was one of the four Scotch Governors 
of the newly conquered colonies whose appointments were announced in July 
1763 (Namier, England etc. 307). 
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before he sees Oswald [is] whether some able personage could 
not be found out not too young who might be Secretary of 
State with Halifax: if not I should recommend the cajoling 
Egremont, and Greenville’s coming into the Treasury will so 
hurt Halifax that it will dissolve his union with them. 


45 m. pt. 7. 


285 
THURSDAY, 24 MARCH 1763 


On 23 March the City of London presented a petition to the House 
of Commons against a bill imposing an excise duty on cider. According 
to the following letter, the petition had been drafted by Richard Glover, 
poet and business man, who had been brought into Parliament at the 
last general election by Dodington at Bute’s request (Namier, England etc. 


198). 


Mr. Glover’s conduct now exceeds the bounds that his 
opinion of my D. Friend ought to keep him ; and his having 
wrote so inflammatory a petition as the minutes of yesterday’s 
debate represents, gives me much reason to believe that the 
desire of popularity will make him a tool of opposition ; 
but should he take that part it would not surprise me having 
met with ingratitude from every man except my D. Friend. 


ARN Dt 10; 


286 


THURSDAY, 24 MARCH 1763 


From the following letter it appears that Bute had persuaded George 
III to agree to the appointment of Shelburne to be Secretary of State, but 
that on reflection George III had returned to his original opinion (see 
No. 284). In the meantime, however, Bute had proceeded to offer Gren- 
ville the Treasury on condition that Egremont should be replaced by 
Shelburne (Grenville Papers, ii, 32 et seq.). 


My D. Friend, I expected you this morning, but hoping 
you have enjoyed this fine day in the country I will now tell 
you I have scarce slept since our conversation the night before 
last ; I know your love for me, and how disinterested your 
advice has ever been. I therefore don’t doubt Lord Shel- 
borne being what you told me ; but I owne the more I con- 
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sider it, the more I feel uneasy at bringing him to the Seals 
at once ; you know I told you so at first, and tho’ you per- 
suaded me in some measure, against my own opinion, yet I 
cannot bring myself to see it in the light you do; if I take 
Greenville, Townshend may go to his place, and Lord Shel- 
burne be the head of the Board of Trade ; and then a little 
while will bring him to be Secretary of State, without my 
having the whole House of Lords crying out upon me; if 
he has the regard for me you said, he will not wish you to 
press me in what hurts me so much; do see him before we 
meet tomorrow and let me have this settled so as I may answer 
it to myself. 
Iam &c. 
George R. 


Thursday near four. 
287 


FRIDAY, 25 MARCH 1763 


See No. 286. Grenville had replied to Bute setting out at great length 
the objections to Shelburne’s appointment to be Secretary of State. 


$6) mapt.a: 

On any other subject of as great moment as the one now 
before me, I could not answer my D. Friend so immediately ; 
but as a new Administration is to be formed, and that my 
D. Friends (for me personally) unhappy resolution of retiring 
from his employment is nothing new to me, I can now state 
my opinion of Mr. Greenville’s paper. 

His objection to Lord Shelburne’s stepping into the Seals 
at once as far as regards the House of Lords and the public in 
general, I confess I think worthy of consideration ; what he 
says of the Commons is without foundation ; the 1st Com- 
missioner of the Treasury being in that House, they cannot 
expect a Commoner as Secretary of State ; at the same time 
I don’t deny that dislike to Lord Shelburne’s person has per- 
haps rather increas’d Mr. Greenville’s opinion, which would 
not have been the case had he had any particular friendship 
for the young Lord. 

The thought of Lord Gower seems not improper ! if any- 
thing would attach the Duke of Bedford that would ; and at 


1 Grenville had suggested that, if Egremont agreed to give up the Secretary- 
ship of State, Lord Gower would be a suitable person to fill the vacancy. 
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the same time he in the same manner as Shelburne would not 
belong to Lord Halifax, and from connection would naturaly 
enough get the Seals, having held many high offices ; Shel- 
burne might either have the Board of Trade or Admiralty ; 
Oswald the Pay Office or Wardrobe ; I desire my D. Friend 
to consider what I have here wrote if he is of a contrary opinion, 
I will with pleasure embrace it. 

The only point in Greenville’s letter that I subscribe to is 
his desire of seeing my D. Friend continue in the Treasury 
that I sincerely wish but fear I cannot obtain that ; so far I 
am convinced that no new arrangement ought to take place 
till the day before the session ends; for the opposition will 
gladly seize an opportunity of making confusion which might 
easily be brought about whilst Greenville and Oswald were 
out of the House and Mr. Fox gone up to the other. 


288 


MONDAY, 28 MARCH 1763 
* 


The following letter relates to the speech which Bute was to make 
in the House of Lords on the second reading of the Cider Bill. On 27 
March Fox had recommended Bute to drop the tax, in view of its un- 
popularity. In the event, Bute decided to go through with it. 


Om. pt! fi, 

My heart bleeds within me, the more I consider what my 
D. Friend is to go through this day: I owne I am much of 
opinion that my D. Friend should not wait to be drove into 
declaring that the tax on cyder may be alter’d next session : 
that would have the appearance of being defeated. I would 
rather wish that he would early in the day give it as his senti- 
ments grounded on the opposition made by the public to it, 
and as his wish for public tranquility not as his having himself 
objections to the tax :— but it is foolish to give my D. Friend 
advice on such a subject ; he knowing so perfectly, what he 
ought and ought not to say. 


289 
MONDAY, 28 MARCH 1763 


As a result of No. 287, Bute appears to have written to Shelburne, who 
replied on 28 March expressing his readiness to stand aside “ that the 
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meee might be enlarged by more necessary people’ (Fitzmaurice, 
a5.179)) 
oO Mot. 6: 

My D. Friend’s conduct with regard to Ld. Shelburne is 
of a piece with what I have ever experienced from him, the 
prefering what is for my advantage-to any private friendships ; 
the young man’s conduct is very pretty and shows he has good 
sense; as to Viry’s account from Vienna I think it very good ; 
the picture for Solar! is not yet gone, nor has Lord Egremont 
yet brought me the draught of his letter though I ordered it 
on Friday. 

I am not sure that Mr. Fox named himself his resolution 
of resigning his office when the session should be ended ; but 
I perfectly remember that Lord Shelburne’s intelligence was 
not above a week after his accepting the lead of the H. of C.2 

I don’t understand the last part of my D. Friend’s note 
with regard to the Address from the Livery,3 I thought they 
were to petition the Lords ; I wish a line of explanation on 
that head. 


290 
WEDNESDAY, 30 MARCH 1763 


On 30 March the Cider Bill passed its third reading in the House of 
Lords, and ‘‘ immediately after the House rose the Sheriffs [of the City 
of London] hurried to St. James’s ; and though at so unusual an hour, 
and without having previously asked leave, presented to the King a 
petition not to pass the bill; but he passed it the very next morning ” 
(Walpole, George III, i, 201). 


Many thanks to my D. Friend for his early account of this 
day’s debate ; I hope he will in the evening send me a short 
one of heads of the debate ; as I was sending this, the Sheriffs 
came according to the establish’d custom I instantly saw them, 
they said they were order’d to present me the enclos’d petition, 


1 Presumably a portrait of George III in return for Solar’s services in connexion 
with the peace negotiations. Viry received for his services a pension of £1000 
a year for thirty years from the British government. 

2 Shelburne had given the King and Bute to understand that Fox intended 
to resign the Pay Office at the end of the session, and Bute had made his arrange- 
ments accordingly. Fox, however, on learning that he was expected to resign, 
vehemently denied ever having thought of doing so, and complained that Shel- 
burne had spoken for him without his leave or knowledge. 

3 The Common Council of the City of London petitioned the House of Lords 
to reject, and the King to veto, the Cider Bill. See No. 290. 
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on which we parted without my uttering one syllable ; what 
times do we not live in, when a parcell of low shopkeepers 
pretend to direct the whole Legislature!’ Fox did not ask 
an audience this day. 

50 m. pt. 6. 


2g1 
EARLY APRIL 1763 


The approximate date of the following letter is suggested by the terms 
of Bute’s letter of 2 April to Bedford, stating George III’s determination 
“never upon any account to suffer those ministers of the late reign who 
have attempted to fetter and enslave him to come into his service while 
he lives to hold the sceptre”’, and specifically referring in this connexion 
to Pitt and Legge (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 224-5). 


5 m. pt. 5. 

Every letter I receive from my D. Friend if possible con- 
vinces me more than the former of the real affection he has 
for me; tis that adds to my present uneasiness, for I shall 
never meet with a friend in business again ; for I know my 
D. Friend would have wav’d every other consideration to 
have remain’d in office (as I so earnestly wish it) had not he 
seen it probable that the tools under him must have disgrac’d 
him. As to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge they are more obnoxious 
to me than any men, no misfortunes could drive me to act 
with them; their conduct is not to be parallel’d. I think 
my D. Friends language to Fox as he states this evening per- 
fectly right ; let what will happen believe me my Dear Friend 
I can never blame you but mourn the situation I see things 
in, which you cannot help. 


292 
SATURDAY, 2 APRIL 1763 


This refers to Bedford’s despatch of 30 March (received 2 April) applying 
for local leave of absence from Paris for a short time (Petworth MSS.). 
His request was misinterpreted as an application for leave to visit England. 


* In the debate in the Commons on the City’s petition against the Cider Bill, 
Lord Strange had referred to the petitioners as “ shopkeepers, who arrogantly 
took upon themselves to prescribe to the Legislature” (West’s report of the 
House of Commons debate on 22 March; Add. MS. 32947). 
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30 m. pt. 3. 

The D. of Bedford has wrote to Ld. Egremont for leave to 
come for a short stay here, Mr. Neville being return’d, this is 
undoubtedly because his successor is not named, that he 
means to make his escape from France ; what is very remark- 
able, the newspapers have these two days mention’d his taking 
leave at Paris, the D. of Bridgewater told Wood the D. of B. 
means to resign and retire to Wooburn, that he tells every man 
his intention and that the Dutchess rather presses it. 


293 
CIRCA SATURDAY, 2 APRIL 1763 


This presumably refers to Bute’s letter of 2 April to Bedford, announcing 
his own retirement and the selection of Grenville as his successor ; offering 
Bedford the post of President of the Council in the new Administration ; 
and asking him to come home at once (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 223). 


10 o’clk. 

I have sent my D. Friend’s letter to Jenkinson and ordered 
the messenger to the D. of Bedford ; as to what regards my 
D. Friend, as he will accept no office, the only thing that seems 
in my power is an Irish pension that I would very gladly do 
or any other method that can be agreable to my D. Friend ; 
for I wish to be able to show the world the regard I have for 
him. 


294 
CIRCA MONDAY, 4 APRIL 1763 


No record of the interviews referred to in the following letter has been 
traced, but they must have occurred after 1 April, when Bute informed 
the two Secretaries of State of his intention of resigning, and before 8 April, 
when he actually resigned. 

rom. pt. three; 
I begun with telling Mr. Greenville that Ld. B. had opened 
to him what I now thought proper to say myself; that I 
lamented Ld. B. state of health as that rob’d me in Govern- 
ment of the only friend I ever could have ; that the seeing 
his health absolutely depended on quiet I should not act with 
P 
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that friendship I professed if I did not (tho’ with sorrow) 
acquiesce in it ; that I received him in the Treasury as recom- 
mended by my D. Friend and as such should support him ; 
that I never would on any consideration have anything to do 
with those who had behaved so scandalously to me this session ; 
that I would rather quit my Crown ; that Fox’s friends must 
be treated with the greatest kindness and in particular Lord 
Shel. whom I look’d upon as the head of them ;' that there 
must be no jealousies of him &c. : ; 

that the country gentlemen 2 must meet [with] every degree 
of regard for that they had ever acted uniformly and dis- 
interestedly &c. 

That Mr. Mackenzie must be the recommender in the 
Scotch affairs.3 

Greenville was full of professions ; to which I made him 
not the least compliment ; he talked much of how he wish’d 
my D.F. had not retir’d ; I agreed init ; but added that were 
I to have persisted in refusing it and he acquiesced I should 
have perhaps been the cause of losing that friend I hoped many, 
many years to keep near me; he agreed as to Fox’s people 
and as to Lord Shelburne ; and also as to his taking all recom- 
mendations from Mr. Mackenzie ; deprecated the accepting 
this week ; that his Board is not yet fixed by what he had 
heard from my D.F. therefore that this arrangement could 
not yet take place ; I told him that it was not honourable for 
my D.Fr. to be half in and half out and that therefore his 
prayer could not be agreed to.+ 

The language to the Secretarys was of the same kind ; Lord 
Egremont full of elloges of my D.F. too full of his friendship 
for Lord Halifax, and of his apprehensions of Mr. Fox and his 
party, Lord Halifax the same; but I roundly told them I 
expected that they should act cordially with them ; they were 
full of their promises of acting firmly with Lord Shelburne 
personaly. 

More of this at night. 


™ On 1 April Bute wrote to Grenville that it would not be safe to omit Shel- 
burne from the Administration, “for he can better prevent Fox’s people from 
going over to the enemy, in case of accident to the latter, than any man now 
living ” (Grenville Papers, i, 41). 

2 I.e. the Tories, as to whom see Namier, Structure etc. 7-10, and England etc. 221. 

3 Mackenzie, Bute’s brother, was appointed Privy Seal for Scotland. 

+ Grenville kissed hands on the 13th, along with two new members of the 


At es Board, Thomas Orby Hunter and James Harris (Add. MS. 35400, 
. 41). 
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295 
THURSDAY, 7 APRIL 1763 


The reference in this and No. 297 to Bute’s quitting ministerial office 
“tomorrow ” shows that these letters were written on April 7. 


40 m. pt. 4. 

Greenville and Halifax have both had a conversation with 
the D. of Rutland who seems of opinion that he could still get 
his son to accept if it lay open till he comes to town on Sunday, 
I wish therefore my D. Friend would find out whether that is 
the real opinion of the D. of Rutland or one made for him.! 

What a day have not [we] to go through tomorrow. it 
cuts me to the heart, for I am then to see my D. Friend quit 
ministerial office tho’ the friend’s he will act while he breaths ; 
I hope he will then owne to me what I can do personaly for 
him ; I must expect that from his friendship ; indeed the more 
this thing draws near the more I feel what I am losing in public 
life. 

I agree to Lord Halifax’s request as my D. Friend approves 
of them. 


296 
THURSDAY, 7 APRIL 1763 


On 5 April Bute wrote to Mansfield about the appointment of Mans- 
field’s nephew, Lord Stormont, to be Ambassador at Vienna and said that 
the King would expect Mansfield on Thursday (Add. MS. 36797, f. 39). 


EO) my pt. 5; 

I will not forget what my D. Friend has hinted with regard 
to Marchmont. 

As to Lord Denbigh I have ordered Huntingdon to bring 
him tomorrow. 

Lord Mansfield lamented my D. Friend’s resolution which 
I most heartily concurr’d in ; but said I saw his health would 
not permit him to remain and that the only comfort that 
remain’d me was that I should by this preserve my D. Friend’s 

1 On 8 April Lord Hardwicke learned from Halifax and Egremont that the 
King had offered Lord Granby the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but that 
‘“ His Lordship was apprehensive of the difficulties attending it and the Duke 


of Rutland was averse to it for fear it should lead his son into too much claret ”’ 
(Add. MS. 32948, f. 55). 
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company years the longer; he is much of opinion that I 
should pitch on some Bishop to recommend to me the ecclesi- 
astical affairs, that I may keep that great engine of power in 
my own hands instead of in the Ministry ; this I said requir d 
much consideration before I could determine what line I 
would take in those matters. He seems much averse to frequent 
Councils, he says they only make quarrels in Ministry that they 
should be only kept for sanction to the efficient Ministers ' 
on great occasions. 


297 


THURSDAY, 7 APRIL 1763 
See No. 295. 


I shall be ready to receive my D. Friend at any time he 
pleases to-morrow, tho my heart is very full whenever I think 
of that most unhappy moment ; as to Viry’s request 2 it shall 
be gratify’d ; as to Majr. Campbell’s petition I think it very 
late as the orders for reduction is out, and I have declin’d 
since those orders many demands of the same nature; but 
if my D. Friend particularly interests himself in it I will do it, 
otherwise not. 


10 m. pt. 8. 


208 
SATURDAY, 9 APRIL 1763 


Date fixed by the references to Bute’s resignation ‘‘ yesterday ’’, and 
to Bedford’s despatch of 6 April (received on the gth), explaining the 
misunderstanding referred to in No. 292. The despatch was written 
before the arrival of Bute’s letter of 2 April notifying the change of govern- 
ment and asking Bedford to come home at once (Petworth MSS.). 


At the same time that I return my D. Friend the Brunswick 


t In George II’s reign the “‘ efficient” as distinct from the ‘‘ nominal’ Cabinet 
consisted of the First Lord of the Treasury, the two Secretaries of State, together 
with the Lord Chancellor and the Lord President, with others, e.g. the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief, added according to require- 
ments (see English Historical Review, xxxiv, 290-302, and Namier, Manchester 
Guardian, 11 June 1938). In the case of the Grenville Administration, the 
“efficient ministers” were the First Lord of the Treasury, and the two Secre- 
taries of State, i.e. Grenville, Egremont, and Halifax, who were nicknamed “ the 
Triumvirate ”’ (see No. 322). 

2 On 7 April Viry wrote to Bute asking to be mentioned in a letter which 


was being sent by George III to the King of Savoy about the question of Placentia 
(Bute MSS.). 
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letters, I send him Feronce’s to Hamcken ; the other Hannover 
letters I have not sent knowing his time is too much employed 
at present but shall keep them for another time ; ! 

As I now write I can’t help just expressing how much I 
feel his conduct yesterday, his openness on that most unhappy 
occasion (for I shall ever think it so) has more endear’d him 
to me than any one action of his life; I don’t use plainer 
words because I am sure he understands my meaning ; has 
he received no letter from the D. of Bed he has sent a messenger 
to declare he does not mean to leave Paris till in the summer 
when his Embassy ends. 


209 
SUNDAY, 10 APRIL 1763 


This is presumably the enclosure to No. 302. 

30 m. pt. one. 

I never had a more disagreable scene in my life than with 
Mr. Fox ; he said he came to know my determination with 
regard to the D. of Rich. to which I answer’d he might acquaint 
him when Lord Granby quits the Blues he should command 
them if his conduct is what I expect ; Mr. Fox press’d it might 
be a Regt. of Guards instead of the Blues but I kept firm to 
the Blues ; he then run through the things that D. wanted 2 
and push’d me again when got the same answer again: he 
then sayd he fear’d that Duke would make another at Devon- 
shire House ;3 that I repli’'d would make him forfeit what I was 
now Offering ; he was then silent on which I told him how 
much I was pleased with his conduct the last winter to which 
he coolly replyd he was oblig’d to me; but that he should 
not have taken that part had he known my D. Friend’s inten- 
tion of retiring, and that his constant enemy Mr. Greenville 
was to be brought forward ; thus he went bickering at Mr. G. 


® The Brunswick letters are presumably those relating to the prospective 
marriage of George III’s sister to the Hereditary Prince (see No. 272). The others 
have not been traced. 

2 The Duke of Richmond was Fox’s brother-in-law. The other things he 
wanted were the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland or the post of Lieutenant-General 
of the Ordnance (Fox to Bute, 27 March 1763 ; Bute MSS.). 

3 An allusion to the opposition dinners that were being held there. In the 
paper of 11 March Fox warned Bute that unless he was careful the Duke of 
Richmond might “dine a fifth Duke at Devonshire House”’ (Fitzmaurice, i, 142). 
The other Dukes were Devonshire, Newcastle, Grafton, and Portland. 
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I told him I meant to have him and his friends treated as 
friends ; he sayd my D. Fr. had told him so but that Mr. G. 
had already defeated it by refusing to have Ld. Digby! in 
the Trea. tho’ he prefered being in the Admiralty after much 
of this kind of ill humour he came on his own chapter ; he 
frequently went thro’ that he is disgrac’d in the eyes of the 
world for that tho’ promis’d him his brother got nothing, and 
he was only to be a peer and gain’d no rank for his family 2 
(which he did not know whether he ought not to decline) 
which was nothing; I told him I quite disagreed with him, 
that his peerage with the pay office, Ld. Digby in the Admiralty 
and in the next session to be a peer, his brothers appoint- 
ments being made up to a good office who is to be taken care 
of at a proper time, these I think must make the world see the 
regard I have for him; thus he continued and after much 
backward and forwards ended with saying that he retir’d 
obliged to me for what I had said to him but griev’d at his 
having no public mark of it. 

I forgot to mention that when I said I thought after what 
I was doing for him I had reason to expect his support and 
assistance, he said he supposed many of his friends would join 
as individual Government (as no man can trust to friendship) 
as to himself and those attach’d to him they he hop’d would 
not oppose but that was all he could promise ; he flung out 
something which I thought meant at my D. Friend that if any 
man thought it an honour for him to quit my service he was 
a bad subject ; as I thought it wrong in him to say s0, I 
alluded it to himself and said every man knew from himself 
that he did not mean to have remain’d and therefore no one 
would accuse him of this; on the whole every commendation 
I made of my D. Fr. and every declaration of my friendship, 
he was totally silent on, and seemed in great ill humour. 


300 
SUNDAY, 10 APRIL 1763 


In reply to Bute’s letter of 2 April (see No. 293), Bedford wrote on 
7 April declining the post of Lord President on the ground that he would 


ee Digby was Fox’s nephew. He was made one of the Lords of the 


* Fox had already obtained a barony for his wife in her own right. 
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“deserve to be treated as a madman” if he took part in such an Adminis- 
tration as that described by Bute ; exhorting Bute “‘ for God’s sake ”’ to 
persuade the King to “ widen the bottom of Administration and . . . let 
the Dukes of Newcastle, Devonshire, and Grafton, Earl Hardwicke etc. 
be called again into His Majesty’s service”; and saying that he was 
coming home at once (Bedford Correspondence, iii, 227-30). The date of 
George ITI’s letters may be assumed to be as above on the grounds that (a) 
the minimum time taken by messengers for the journey from Paris to London 
seems to have been three days and (b) George III speaks of arranging to 
“pass the Bills on Tuesday’. If he had been writing on Monday the 
natural way of referring to Tuesday would have been “‘ tomorrow ”’. 


My D. Friend’s communication hurts me much, it convinces 
me of the justness of the opinion I ever had of the D. of Bed 
character ; it contains nothing but passion and absurdity, I 
can never receive the Ds. of New. and Dev., men who would 
have ruin’d my D. Friend if they could ; my own honour and 
my real friendship for the best of men makes that impossible ; 
Greenville came from my D. Friend and ask’d me whether 
I would pass the Bills on Tuesday ; I have ordered everything 
upon that intimation for that day. 

20 m. pt. 4. 


301 
SUNDAY, 10 APRIL 1763 


The first sentence of this letter refers to the appointment of Bunbury, 
husband of Lady Sarah Lennox, to be Secretary to the Paris Embassy. 
On 10 April Lord Hertford, the Ambassador-designate, wrote to Bute to 
say that he would pay his duty to the King at the hour fixed, and com- 
plaining of Bunbury’s appointment (Bute MSS.). 

38 m. pt. five. 

I am surprised Lord Egremont should commit so great a 
blunder as to send to Bunbury before he did to Lord Hertford ; 
I wish my D. Friend would appoint Hertford here tomorrow 
at one ; Forbes’ conduct is very pretty ; Howe is a very proper 
successor.! 

The Chancellor is come, he appear’d in good humour, tho’ 
pushing for confidence very much ; Ld. Egremont has seen 
Ld. Lyttleton whose language is to this effect ‘‘ That Ld. 
Hard. thinks the late retiring of Ld. B. and Mr. F. takes off 

t Admiral Forbes was removed from the Board of Admiralty to make room 


for Lord Howe. He was compensated by the post of General of the Marines 
(Add. MS. 35400, ff. 5-6). 
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the greatest part of his objection to Government ; that as to 
Ld. B. he had no personal dislike to him, but that his driving 
the Dukes of New. and Devon. out were the reasons of his 
opposing him, that he Ld. Lyttleton believed his patron inclined 
to support Government if he thought the Attorney General 
might have the Seals on Lord Henley’s death or retiring” ' 
Lord Egremont answered that he knew nothing of these matters 
and that he thought if Lord Hard. joined the opposition the 
Attorney General would be proscribed. 


302 
SUNDAY, 10 APRIL 1763 


On arriving in town (see No. 295) Lord Granby definitely declined 
Ireland in favour of the Ordnance and on 11 April Lord Northumberland 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Lord Hertford Ambassador 
to Paris (Barrington to Mitchell, 11 April 1763 ; Add. MS. 6834, f. 45). 


Lord Granby’s refusal I owne hurts me; I agree with 
my D. Friend in thinking Ld. Northumberland the next best ; 
would it not be proper to prevent jealousies at another quarter 
to name Ld. Hertford to France at the same time; for I 
suppose Ld Weymouth’s retreat 3 is from his wishing the post 
of Vienna + I send my D. Friend an account of my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Fox.’ 


Eight o’clk. 
poe 
MONDAY, 11 APRIL 1763 


This letter refers to General Townshend’s letter of g April to Bute 
deploring Bute’s resignation and denouncing ‘“‘ the power of factions ” : 
and to Lord Ward’s letter to Bute of 10 April, dealing with certain objec- 
tions which had been raised to his claim to assume the title of Dudley on 
his impending promotion to a Viscountcy, which took place on 16 April 
(Bute MSS.). 


I am not a little uneasy at the account I have from my D. 


* Egremont informed Bute of this conversation on g April (Bute MSS.) 
2 T.e. Hardwicke’s son, Charles Yorke, who had not i ae 
AG would be dismissed. ; Re ag eae aaa 
3 Lor eymouth had threatened to resign his teohels 
Species eee to Bute, 6 April 1763 ; Bute MSS). igi 
e Embassy at Vienna had been gi to L ; 
Po, Sin . Bane nee Mansfield’s nephew, Lord 
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Friend of himself ; but I hope in the evening to hear a more 
comfortable one ; G. Townshend’s is I am confident the dictates 
of his honest heart ; had I but a few such men as he I should 
not despair of seeing my D. Friend again in the situation he 
has just quitted, and the Country a prospect of being again 
governed by reason not faction ; Lord Wards letter clears up 
all doubts, I am ready to give him his rise whenever my 
Dear Friend thinks it right. 


35 m. pt. Io. 
304 


MONDAY, 11 APRIL 1763 


This letter refers to the changes at the Treasury and Admiralty Boards, 
consequent upon Grenville’s taking Hunter and Harris with him from the 
Admiralty to the Treasury (see No. 294). The references to not bringing 
a successor to Hunter’s post at the Admiralty “‘ tomorrow ” and to Wed- 
nesday’s doing as well suggest that the letter was written on Monday. 


igh, Dis Be 

I have seen Greenville, and ordered Lord Carysford ! and 
Mr. Harris to attend tomorrow he wanted much to know if 
he was not also to bring some successor to Mr. Hunter,? but 
as my D. Friend had not mentioned one to me, I said not 
tomorrow ; but that may be done on Wednesday which will be 
equally as well: I wish to know what has passed since I 
heard yesterday from my D. Friend every hour now being full 
of changes. 


305 


MONDAY, 11 APRIL 1763 
See No. 300. 
IO m. pt. 5. 

The anxiety at my D. Friend’s illness occasion’d my omit- 
ting the account of Lord Hertford ; he seem’d hurt at Bunbury, 
but when I told that he had promis’d it before he had been 
pitched on as Ambassador ; he seemed easy, tho’ full of doubts 
as to how he should go through this post he now enter’d upon, 
I gave him some flummery about his turn for that situation 


1 Lord Carysfort was continued on the Board of Admiralty. : 
2 Hunter’s place in the Board of Admiralty was filled by Thomas Pitt (see 
No. 306). 
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as he speaks french very fluently ; he made great personal 
professions, and also declar’d he would ever defend to the 
utmost of his power my independency ; and regretted my D. 
Friend’s retreat which gave me an opportunity of telling him 
that it was his health that made him take that step that the 
obligations I ow’d him made me listen to a measure that hurt 
me, but that I thought my tyes of friendship must make me 
agree to what was so essential to his recovering health. 


306 
TUESDAY, 12 APRIL 1763 


Dated by (a) Fox’s letter of 12 April accepting a barony and Bute’s 
reply asking him what title he proposed to take (Ilchester, 11, 259-60) ; 
and (b) the reference to a talk with the Lord Chancellor at the House of 
Lords, to which George III went on the 12th to assent to some bills. 


Having seen Fox’s letter I suppose I may order the warrant 
for his peerage: but must know the title he wishes; the 
Chancellor told me at the House that the session may be ended 
on Tuesday next if that is so ought not the Speech to be 
immediately drawn, as my D. Friend thinks it is right to 
humour Grenville with young Pitt I will not refuse it ;! the 
arrangement for Gascoigne I think perfectly right ;2 when 
should the Lieut. of Ireland be named, the Chamberlain 
and Master of the Horse, tho’ upon second thoughts the two 
last can’t be till the D. of Bed. arrives.3 


IS Dt... 


397 
WEDNESDAY, 13 APRIL 1763 


Dated by the reference to Cambridge University’s congratulatory 
address on the peace. The address was presented by the Vice-Chancellor, 
in the absence of the Chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle, who had publicly 
dissociated himself from the proceedings. ‘The Vice-Chancellor “ was 
accompanied by a distinguished gathering which included several bishops, 


T See No. 304, n. 2. 


2 Bamber Gascoyne was appointed a member of the Board of Trade vice Sir 


iat Thomas, appointed Surveyor-General of Woods North and South of 
rent. 


3 See No. 307. Bedford arrived in London on 13 April. 
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a sprinkling of peers and members of parliament, and about two hundred 
doctors and masters of arts”? (Winstanley, Cambridge in the Eighteenth Century, 
308-14). 


iNet test, [Okie Bi 

The University made a very great appearance, the insinua- 
tions have kept very few away ; there has been a very odd 
scene; the D. of Rut. has declared to every body that he is 
Chamberlain Ld. Gower does the same; this should be 
instantly set right ;! the D. of Bed. is in good humour but 
continues in his resolutions of accepting no office; he will 
never more press me for these wretches that have acted so 
infamously ; Granby is happy ;3 and also Geo. Townshend 
who refers me to my D. Friend for his brother’s answer ; 
Ligonier was unluckily here ; I sent Greenville to him before 
he came in; when he complain’d a little but went out saying 
he should obey my commands. 

As my D. Friend has not heard from Charles Town. I 
will acquaint [him] with what Geo. dropped to me that his 
brother would support me strongly but wish’d to remain where 
he is, he sayd this he believ’d was the purport of what Charles 
had wrote to my D. Friend but that he did not tell me this 
as the fix’d opinion of his brother : for that he would write 
confidentialy to my D. Friend from whom I should hear the 
whole ; one word to Geo. I believe will clinch the affair of 
his brother. 


1 The Duke of Marlborough, the Duke of Bedford’s son-in-law, had since 
November been anxious to exchange the post of Lord Chamberlain for that of 
Master of the Horse, held by the Duke of Rutland. The Duke of Rutland had 
agreed to the exchange, but the Duke of Bedford, on his return, insisted on the 
Chamberlain’s post being given to his brother-in-law, Lord Gower, who had been 
destined for the Privy Seal. The Duke of Rutland was successively offered the 
posts of Lord Privy Seal, Lord Steward, and Lord President, but refused them all, 
and the matter was eventually settled by giving the Privy Seal to the Duke of 
Marlborough, “‘ though so very young ”’, leaving the Duke of Rutland Master 
of the Horse. 

2 See No. 300. 

3 Granby had accepted the post of Master-General of the Ordnance in place 
of Lord Ligonier, who was compensated with a pension and an English peerage, 
and George Townshend became Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance. 

4 On 6 April Bute wrote to Charles Townshend, who was out of town, offering 
him the Admiralty, in exchange for the Board of Trade, which was required for 
Shelburne (Add. MS. 36797, ff. 39-40). On April 13 Townshend asked Bute for 
an interview to give his decision, which was a refusal (Bute MSS.). On the 
14th he changed his mind and accepted, and went to kiss hands on the 15th ; 
“but he brought Peter Burrell with him to Court, and insisted he likewise should 
be one of the board. Being told that Lords Howe and Digby were to fill the 
vacant seats at the Admiralty, he declined accepting the office destined for him 
and the next day received a demission from the King’s Service” (Barrington to 
Mitchell, 19 April 1763 ; Add. MS. 6834, f. 47). 
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308 


WEDNESDAY, 13 APRIL 1763 
See No. 307. 


13 m. pt. Io. 

I don’t understand what Mr. Chas. Townshend means by 
declaring he will support Government, and yet refuse to 
accept what is infinitely more honourable than the office he 
now holds, and what is necessary for the bringing Ld. Shel- 
burne in ; the only manner I can think of not disobliging Geo. 
Townshend is for my D. Friend to send for him, and to acquaint 
him with what his brother has declar’d, and to tell him that 
my service requires his brother’s changing his office, that if 
he does not, I cannot look on him as one attached to me ; 
this would carry George with us ; if this is not agreeable to 
my D. Friend, I should be for turning Ch. Townshend out ; 
as to Granby, I did not mention his father’s affair to him 
thinking my D. Friend would first wish to see the D. of Bed. 
before any step of that kind was taken ; if my D. Friend thinks 
otherwise I can easily see Granby tomorrow ; my D. Friend 
can decide this in his note tomorrow. 


see, 


THURSDAY, 14 APRIL 1763 

See Nos. 307-8. 

21 m. pt. 12. 

I highly approve of sending for Ch. Townshend and will 
not fail to speak strongly to him; if he acts as he ought 
he must kiss hands tomorrow: I am much surpriz’d at Ld. 
Granby’s conduct! but that will not hinder me from acting 
on my own independency: tho’ young I see but too much 
that there are few very few honest men in this world ; as 
my D. Friend has quitted Ministry I don’t expect to meet with 
it there again ; I shall therefore support those who will act 
for me and without regret change my tools whenever they act 
contrary to my service; if the D. of Rutland is President 2 

« The context suggests that Granby was threatening to refuse the Ordnance if 


his father was forced out of the post of Master of the Horse—see No. 321. 
2 See No. 307. 
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I suppose he may be appointed in a few days ; Wednesday I 
should think a proper time, he and Lord Northumberland 
must be named in the great Council Room. 


310 


THURSDAY, 14 APRIL 1763 
See No. 309. 


The D. of Rut. has been with me; he is very irresolute beggs 
for a day or two that he may think of it; for that he fears 
else he should decline it, to Greenville he say’d he could ac- 
cept neither of the offices ;! Ch. Townshend came here ten 
minutes ago wishing to decline without giving any one reason 
except that his support would then appear interested ; with 
close pressing him I brought him round to accept ; he will 
kiss hands to-morrow, and he understands that his Peerage 2 
hangs over his head as a future boon, though without any time 
fix’d for his receiving it. 

I have open’d it again to mention that Greehm saw Ld. 
Harcourt 3 whose acceptance depended on speaking to him. 
I have seen him he accepts with pleasure therefore Ld Wey- 
mouth may now be spoke to. 


4 0’clk. 


3II 
FRIDAY, 15 APRIL 1763 


The references to Shelburne in this letter show that it was written on 
the 15th, which had been fixed as the date on which Shelburne was to 
kiss hands for the Board of Trade. 


A little before eight. 
My D. friends hint with regard to the language to be 
held with Shelburne was to commend his conduct and condemn 


1 J.e. neither the post of Lord President nor that of Lord Privy Seal. 

2 Charles Townshend had married Lady Dalkeith, daughter of Bute’s uncle, 
the Duke of Argyll, who was also Lord Greenwich in the peerage of England. 
She wrote on 7 April to Bute to ask that her father’s English peerage might be 
conferred on her (Bute MSS.). She was created Baroness Greenwich in her own 
right shortly before Charles Townshend’s death in 1767. 

3 Lord Harcourt succeeded Lord Northumberland as Chamberlain to the 
Queen, and Lord Weymouth succeeded Lord Harcourt as her Master of the 
Horse. Graeme was the Queen’s Secretary. 
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Foxes ; to promise him support ; but insist on his attention 
to Greenville ; and strongly to declare that no event shall 
make me abandon this system; I shall not fail to have a 
Levée on Monday for the presentation of those that cannot 
possibly come today ; I fancy Lord North.! may be sworn in 
then, he wished much not to receive the additional salary ; 
but the vote of the H. of Com. having fixed it, and Lord 
Hal.? in his answer to it in my name declar’d that it should 
be so for the future ; but that he himself was excus’d to accept 
it; Lord North. on this hopes that he may increase the pay 
of the Lords Justices from £1200 to £1800 which seems very 
right, otherwise Parliament would interest itself for them and 
they might perhaps receive an independent salary ; as to my 
Aid de Camps, I mean to appoint them to day: I suppose 
Lord Shelburne resigns his when he takes this other post 3 
I send my D. Friend a few names to have his opinion who are 
the best of them. 

Lt. Col. Robinson. Ld. Carnarvon has it much at heart. 

Lt. Col. Craig of the Guards a good man. 

Lt. Col. Campbell son to the late D. of Argyll. 

Lt. Col. Watson, so much pushed by Granby for rank. 

Lt. Col. Treby, of the Guards a Member of Parliament. 

Lt. Col. Tryon of Do. son to Ly. Mary Tryon. 

E. of Sutherland. 

Lt. Col. Ligonier. 

The vacancies are four, the two last names being promised, 
out of the others two must be chosen. 


312 
FRIDAY, 15 APRIL 1763 


Date fixed by the reference to the news of the capture of Manila, which 
reached London on 14 April. 


I never heard anything so impertinent as the town of 
Geneva ; I will speak to Egr. to-day that I may have it finish’d 
by to-night ; I will order Ld. Ward’s title ;4 there is a great 


‘ Lord Northumberland. He was to be sworn in as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 


2 Lord Halifax. 


3 Shelburne remained A.D.C. to the King till } yas dismi 
1763 (Grenville Papers, ii, 236). : 2 Ses Ne. are meagre 
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dispute arose which I fear will stop the passing of the offices ; 
the D. of Bed. refuses to act as Privy Seal; and the Com- 
missioners by their patent are out of office from the moment 
he returns ;! I have on hearing it from Greenville (who 
brought the sea Captn.? this morning with the news of taking 
the Manillas and Phillipines) desir’d the D. of Bedford may 
accommodate some way agreable to himself, but not to put off 
the passing the different Privy Seal Warrants; there are 
eight or nine old Lieut. Colonels before Robinson 3 if I give 
them brevets I think the whole will be done without any 
reasonable complaint. 


25 m. pt. II. 


eas, 
FRIDAY, 15 APRIL 1763 
See No. 310. 
27 m. pt. 12. 
Ch. Townshend begg’d to see me before I dress’d, it was to 
push in the strongest manner for Burrel ¢ to be in the Admiralty; 
that he had no friend in that Board; that it lower’d his 
character which he knew I wish’d to support ; I told him all 
the vacancys were fill’d up that there was no room for his or 
any other man’s friend ; after a good deal of backward and 
forwards, finding he gain’d no ground, he yielded, and kissed 
hands this moment,’ then he wanted a promiss which I refus’d 
and thus the thing stands at present, I write this least my D. 
Friend should see him that he may be prepared for his visit. 


ol4 


FRIDAY, 15 APRIL 1763 
See No. 313. 


Since I sent to my D. Friend Ch. Townshend has desir’d 
Ld. Halifax to tell me he cannot kiss hands without Burrell 


1 During Bedford’s absence in France the Privy Seal had been put into Com- 
mission. As to the difficulty caused by his refusal to act on his return pending the 
appointment of a successor, see Rivers to Weston, 13 April 1763, in H.M.C. 
Report 10, App. I. 

2 Presumably Captain Kempenfelt. 

3 See No. 311. 4 Peter Burrell, M.P. 

5 Presumably an anticipation of what George III erroneously expected to 
have occurred by the time this note reached Bute. 
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I have sent Ld. Halifax out to tell him ; he yesterday accepted 
without conditions; and therefore expect he will kiss hands ; 
I have stay’d in my room a moment that I may hear what 
has pass’d and prevent that strange appearance of his holding 
back when call’d on by the Lord in Waiting I think it neces- 
sary to acquaint my D. Friend of this, my honour and every- 
thing that is dear to me depends on not getting men over 
me; rather let them end me, than that I should bear such 
usage. I will instantly send for Granby. 


15 m. pt. one. 


319 


FRIDAY, 15 APRIL 1763 
See No. 314. 


Charles Townshend has refus’d because I won’t promis him 
to vacate a seat in his board for Burrel ; Ld Shelburne was 
present at the conversation with Greenville and Halifax 
I have order’d all the rest to kiss ; I will neither be trifl’d, nor 
have exactions sate on me. 


316 


FRIDAY, 15 APRIL 1763 
See No. 315. 


Ch. Townshend is gone away much hurt at Shelburne’s 
having kiss’d hands ! and seems inclining to eat up his words, 
for his demand was that on Monday either Ld. Carysford or 
some other Ld. of the Admiralty should be remov’d for Mr. 
Burrel ; Ld. Halifax and Mr. Greenville promis’d him that 
any weight they could have should be us’d to gain the first 
vacancy in that Board for Mr. Burrell ; that he refus’d and 
return’d to the first charge ; I sent early for Granby I wish 
still to see him this day ; if not, to-morrow morning. 


50 m. pt. 3. 


™ “Upon his going away without kissing the King’s hand, Lord Shelburne, 
who was promised to succeed him at the Board of Trade, representing that he 
hoped he should not suffer for the caprice of that gentleman, was immediately 
admitted to kiss His Majesty’s hand for that post ” (Birch to Royston, 23 April 
1763 ; Add. MSS. 35400, f. 45). 
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317 
CIRCA SATURDAY, 16 APRIL 1763 


Parliament rose on Tuesday, 19 April, and the “‘ Cabinet on Monday ” 
referred to in this letter was no doubt the customary formal meeting in 
the King’s presence to hear the King’s Speech (see No. 154). It looks, 
therefore, as if George III was writing on or about Saturday, the 16th. 


35 m. pt. 9. 
My D. Friend’s opinion of making Talbot take the Privy 
Seal! is perfectly agreable to mine; I have had this affair 
in my head the whole day and have constantly returned to 
this as the only expedient ; I will therefore put it tomorrow in 
execution ; I will order Ducie’s peerage ;2 ought not the 
Speech to be sent to the Chancellor and Lord Mansfield ; for 
otherwise they will probably be displeased at hearing the first 
of it in the Cabinet on Monday ; would it not be best for me 
to send early to Greenville that I may have the Speech, com- 
municate it to my D. Friend, and give my final orders on it ? 
I wish an answer to my two queries. 


318 


CIRCA SUNDAY, 17 APRIL 1763 
See No. 317. 


I have seen Talbot who in the handsomest Manner in the 
world say’d he accepted the Privy Seal with the greatest 
pleasure as it is the office most disagreeable to him, and con- 
sequently would show the publick that the object of his life 
was to obey my commands ; I wish my D. Friend would find 
out when the Duke of Bedford will resign, then the other 
offices can be chang’d. 


10 m. pt. 4. 


I have since sealing this received my D. Friends note and 
am happy to see that I have gone no further than my D. 
Friend intimates in the note just receiv’d. 


1 In order to vacate the post of Lord Steward for the Duke of Rutland (see 
No. 307). 

ro Ducie wanted his barony to be settled on his nephew, Colonel Reynolds 
(Fox to Bute, 23 February 1763 ; Bute MSS.). 

3 He was Lord Privy Seal. 


») 
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319 
CIRCA SUNDAY, 17 APRIL 1763 


In continuation of No. 318. 


Greenville has brought me the draught of the Speech, 
which I enclose ; I told him of my intention for Talbot ; 
he says the D. of Bed. means to keep the seals till he returns 
from Paris! that Talbot might therefore either be President or 
understand that he will receive the Privy Seals when the D. 
of Bed. returns from Paris, Greenv. is going to my D. Friend 
with a copy of the Speech ; I saw the Chancellor yesterday 
who was much pleas’d at Townshend being left out; I am 
much hurt at the request of my D. Friend not to speak to 
Mansfield on the subject I have most at heart. I must desire 
to hear the reasons for this change of opinion; but I hope 
that my D. Friend will not insist on my granting what he now 
desires.? 


pYq/ aol, JOG 7/e 


320 
MONDAY, 18 APRIL 1763 


See Nos. 317 and 318. 


Had I known the D. of Rut. reason for declining the Privy 
Seal,3 I should not have made the arrangement I did yester- 
day for him ; indeed I have been extremely ill treated by all 
those who hold employments ; they forget what they owe me, 
but I shall not, therefore sooner or later they shall suffer for 
it ; I am anxious to hear from my D. Friend his reasons against 
my speaking to Ld Mansfield on the affair I have set my heart 
on seeing effected ; it hurts me much to find difficultys in my 
D. Friend on that subject. 

eo Mm. piri. 


t Bedford was to return to Paris to finish his mission there. 
2 It is not known what this refers to. 
_3 The Duke of Rutland may not have cared, having regard to his relations 
with the Duke of Newcastle, to associate himself too closely with the new Govern- 


ment, and may have given this as his reason for declining to exchange a household 
for a political office. 
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321 
MONDAY, 18 APRIL 1763 


The reference to “‘ the Council” suggests that this was written after 
the Cabinet on Monday to hear the King’s Speech (see No. 317). 


42 m. pt. 3. 

My D. Friend if I had not before to day known the un- 
reasonableness of those about me I should now be convinc’d 
of it; the D. of Rut. being at Court I told him the arrange- 
ment I propos’d for him ;! he instantly said he felt my good- 
ness for him but wish’d totaly to retire his son having taken 
the Ordnance would convince the world that it was not from 
want of inclination to Government and that as a private man 
he would support my independency ; I told him I thought 
it odd should wish not to accept the Steward’s Staff, but that 
as he wish’d to retire I would not refuse it him when the 
arrangements take place, he retir’d in very good humour ; 
upon this Ld. Talbot (who is ever too busy) came and said 
Ld. Granby would resign the Ordnance if the D. of Rut. 
was not satisfied, I told him I did not understand him for 
that I had just seen the D. of Rut. who had thank’d me for 
his sons promotion and retird in good humour; Talbot 
finding me rather warm at his coming to explain others 
meaning retir’d but not pleased. Greenv. Ld. Hal. Ld. Egr. 
talk’d of Granby’s ilhumour but saw how much he is in the 
wrong ; after the Council I call’d in the D. of Bed to talk to 
him of Townshend’s insolence who spoke very properly ; 
and touched on Granby and the Rutland ; said he hoped they 
would not occasion my refusing Ld. Gower what my D. 
Friend had in my name promis’d him ; I told him I would 
never break my word looking on that as the worst of all 
qualitys he upon this went away perfectly happy ; this scene 
will I believe shew my D. Friend how much worse a situation 
I am in for want of him in Ministry ; had he been there I 
should not have these scenes he would have kept them off, I 
care not one farthing for these men I have now to do with, 
my honour and independency are my sole objects therefore 
they alone shall guide me let Granby and fifty more act as 


they please. 
1 See Nos. 307 and 317. 
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Boo 
CIRCA MONDAY, 18 APRIL 1763 


The reference to Lord Sandwich, who was appointed First Lord of 
the Admiralty instead of Charles Townshend, shows that this letter was 
written after the 15th, when Townshend refused the Admiralty, and 
before the 19th, when Barrington wrote to Mitchell that Sandwich was 
“ actually First Lord of the Admiralty” (Add. MS. 6834). 


I have seen the Triumvirate,! and have order’d Ld Sand- 
wich to attend to-morrow ; nothing was said against him but 
an insinuation that they hop’d he would be oeconomical ; I 
love Geo. Townshend better than ever he shows in the strongest 
manner that my honour is dearer to him than his near rela- 
tion.? 


54m. pt. 8. 


Seae. 
THURSDAY, 21 APRIL 1763 


Date fixed by the reference to Sackville (see Note 4 below). 


Millions of thanks to my friend for the best advice he ever 
gave me;3 the D. of Marl. made not the least hesitation said 
if he could do anything that accomodated my affairs that he 
was too happy; I have seen the D. of Bed. who presses it may 
be done tomorrow, which I would not refuse him the reason 
is his going into the Country I have appointed them all there- 
fore tomorrow, the D. of Bed. is full of the happiness of the 
D. of Marl., who declar’d to him his joy at being of any 
service to me ; as to Ld. G. Sack. they were all of opinion my 
conduct was right more particularly Greenville and Halifax ; + 


™ On 13 April Newcastle wrote to Sir Joseph Yorke : ‘‘ One of the Secretaries 
has declared to the Foreign Minister in form that the Ministry is Mr. George 
Grenville, My Lord Egremont and My Lord Halifax, and that everything important 
was to be determined by their unanimous opinion ” (Add. MS. 32948, f. 120). 

2 In January 1764 Horace Walpole mentions George Townshend’s ** vehemence 
for the Court, that is for himself” (Letters, V, 439). 

3 To offer the Duke of Marlborough the Privy Seal instead of the Mastership 
of the Horse (see note to No. 307). 

* On the goth “ Lord George Sackville, who was at Court, had particular 
notice taken of him by the King, who talked some time with him, whence it is 
imagined that he is to have no inconsiderable share in the new system. His 
Lordship was again at Court on Thursday ” (Birch to Royston, 23 April 1762 ; 
Add. MS. 35400, f. 45). See also No. 253. 
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I wish Lord Geo. had staid away to day ; but he came. He? 
chooses Privy Seal because no man then looses what they 
[have] to assist him. 


5 m. pt. 3. 


324 
THURSDAY, 21 APRIL 1763 


Date fixed by the reference to Bute’s going away “‘ tomorrow morning ”’, 
He went on Friday for a long week-end to Lord Despencer’s house at 
Wycombe (Add. MS. 32948, f. 166). 

40 m. pt. 9. 

Every line of my D. Friend’s kind letter breaths nothing 
but the warmest friendship indeed I can never meet with that 
from any other man, but I will say more, he alone acts and 
has ever done so, the part of honour and integrity all those 
I now employ are mean in their manners of thinking as well. 
as in their actions ; the D. of Rutland did not ask an audience 
which surprizes me: I did not know he was there, and there- 
fore sent him a message agreable to my D. Friend’s hint ;_ he 
seemed good humoured afterwards ; but did not (which he 
ought) ask to see me; should not Lord Dispencer? be notified 
for the Wardrobe on the old salary ; Lord Tyrawly tiezes me 
for a pension he says he is starving I told him I did not see 
any method of assisting him, he left me pressing me to con- 
sider what can be done for ;3 I own I think no establishment 
can support such a “ pannié percé”’; I have nam’d Roch- 
fort + to Geo. Greenv. for Spain who rejoices at it ; should I 
not name it to Lord Egremont ; I wish a line might be left 
on this affair when my D. Friend goes tomorrow morning. 
I hope this short excursion will do him all the good I wish ; 
the D. of Bedford is never tir’d of dirty demands he presses 
much that Ly. Ossory’s £600 pension on Ireland may be 
granted to her six unprovided children and he as guardian 
to hold it for them ; he quotes Ly. Molesworth’s pension as 

1 J.e, the Duke of Marlborough. 

2 Formerly Sir Francis Dashwood. He succeeded Lord Gower as Master 
of the Great Wardrobe. The barony of Despencer had fallen into abeyance on 


the death of Lord Westmorland and the abeyance had been terminated in Sir 
Francis Dashwood’s favour. 

3 In a letter to Bute of 21 April, Tyrawley says that in his audience on the 
20th he suggested that the Embassy at Madrid would be a suitable provision for 
him (Bute MSS.). 

4 Lord Rochford was appointed Ambassador to Madrid. 
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of the same kind I wish to know whether I should humour him 
in it, he is very anxious about it.! 


325 
WEDNESDAY, 27 APRIL 1763 


Dated by the reference to Lord Luxborough. On 27 April Bute had 
been surprised to receive a letter of thanks from Lord Luxborough for his 
advancement to an Irish Earldom. Bute wrote to George III on the matter 
and received the explanation given in this letter. On the 28th he wrote 
to Jenkinson to say he had not intended to recommend Luxborough’s 
application (Grenville Papers, ii, 48-9). 

5 m. pt. 4. 

I order’d Geo. Greenville on Sunday to send to Lord Dis- 
pencer to be presented this day : and was surprised at his not 
kissing hands, Lord Egt. came and told me what passed between 
him and Lord Dispencer, I ordered him instantly to send to 
Lord Dispencer to come on Friday and to tell Greenville that 
as he had forgot to acquaint Lord Dispencer that I had 
order’d him Lord Egremont to do so; I mean to reprimand 
Greenville myself when I see him, for it is unpardonable ; 
Lord Luxborough’s recommendation was from my D. Friend 
some months ago at the desire of Mr. Fox; Lord Halifax spoke 
to me as such, and my D. Friend having formerly spoke for it 
I order’d it; as to Geo. Greenville’s letter my D. Friend 
desir’d me when Greenville came in to do as [I] pleas’d in it ; 
I try’d to keep it off but he pressing have agreed to it ; I told 
him at the time I thought for his own sake he had better not 
have wish’d it now but his avarice overcame his prudence.? 

I have seen Talbot and insisted on his instantly going to 
Glamorganshire he tryd to get off but I would not let him.3 


* It was granted (Calendar of Home Office Papers, i, 376). As to Lady Moles- 
worth’s pension, see ibid. 375. 

2 “For a man of Mr. Grenvilles rank and character to have a reversion of 
a Teller’s place for his son and a warrant of £3000 p.a. for life for himself to take 
place when he should be out of his employment in order to make him accept the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in effect First 
Minister, is a most shameful thing ; never heard of before, and till the present 
time would not have been borne” (Newcastle to Kinnoul, 3 June 1763 ; Add. 
MS. 32949, f. 15). 

3 On 25 April Egmont wrote to Bute that Sir Edmund Thomas, whose seat 
had been vacated by his appointment to be Surveyor-General of Woods North 
and South of Trent (v. note to No. 306), ‘‘ beleives the personal appearance of 
Lord Talbot to be essentially requisite to blast the intended opposition at the 
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The Duke of Bed. pressed me for the Paymaster of the Pen- 
sions, I told him I thought a future vacancy in Admiralty 
would please Mr. Neville as well to which he acquies’d.! 


3.26 
THURSDAY, 28 APRIL 1763 


Date fixed by the reference to Grenville’s neglect in the affair of Lord 

Despencer (see No. 325). 
30 m. pt. 6. 

G. Greenville was with me this morning I spoke pretty 
strongly to him of his neglect in the affair of Lord Dispencer, 
for which he made a million of excuses ; he told me Lord 
Egrem is very sour, that his illhumour broke out after dinner 
yesterday, on this he open’d to me the affair of the Marquisate ; 
I answered that my dear friend had pressed me very much to 
do that thing ;? but that I had long very long resolved to 
make [no] Marquises, that I repented having put Lord Talbot 
and Lord Spencer, the former over so many Viscounts and 
Barons the other over the Barons ; that I look’d on our Peerage 
as the most honourable of any country, and that I never 
would hurt them by putting the juniors of them over the 
seniors that I intended Lord Egre. the garter whenever I 
gave one to Lord Halifax; G. Greenville in his tiresome 
manner dwelt on his having been the pen employ’d in the 
Peace, but finding he gained no ground, desisted ; Lord Hal. 
told me the same story: said he never saw a man so ill 
humoured as Lord Egre. seemed yesterday : I saw his speaking 
was par maniere d’acquit, and that he manifestly seem’d 
pleased that he gain’d no ground, so that I suppose I shall 
tomorrow see this very angry Lord: I am totaly indifferent 
whether he means to continue so ; perhaps indeed his quitting 


County meeting, and he plainly solicits your Lordships interest . . . to prevail 
on Lord Talbot to give that attendance’. It was feared that a disputed election 
in Glamorganshire might “ set fire” to the adjacent counties. ‘“* Gloucester is 


already in flames; Bristol ever disposed to riot, is a very near neighbour.” In 
the event Sir Edmund Thomas was re-elected without opposition (Bute MSS., 
Egmont to Bute, 25 April 1763). 

I Neville was appointed Paymaster of Pensions (Grenville Papers, ii, 57). 

2 Egremont had applied for a Marquisate after the signing of the Preliminary 
Treaty and had been told by Bute that the King was not prepared to grant the 
request (Bute to Egremont, 13 November 1762 ; Add. MS. 36797, f. 23). 
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my service is the best part he can take ; for if he goes un- 
pleasantly my affairs would suffer by it. 


327 
SATURDAY, 30 APRIL 1763 


Wilkes was arrested on go April for writing the North Briton of 23 April, 
and this letter was written on the same day. 

25 m. pt. 3. 

I should have acknowledg’d my D. Friends note when 
received, had I not been in the chaise on the Green ;! I have 
seen Lord Egremont who gave me the following account. 

That on Kearsley the Publisher being examin’d he declared 
Balf to be the Printers, and Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Churchill 
the sole authors of the North Briton; Balf on being taken 
up gave the same account, and declared that the N. Brit. 
Number 452 was wrote in Mr. Wilkes hand as also the one to 
have been publish’d this morning which he deliver’d in that 
rascals hand ; it was a very strong abuse on the thanksgiving 
for the Peace ; that he hop’d I should not profane St. Pauls 
by coming there on that occasion but should go privately to 
my own Chappell and Lord Geo. Sackville carry the Sword 
of State ;3 on this the two Secretary’s sent to the Attorney 
and Solicitor General’s + to know whether on this information 
they could legaly commit Wilkes to prison ; they answer’d in 
the affirmative and have this morning sent a written opinion, 
the messengers were order’d at 12 last night to seize Wilkes, 
he did not come home till near four when they acquainted 
him that they had him in custody ; he was very abusive they 
were frighten’d but yet staid in the house they pretend they 
have watch’d him so that none of his papers can have been 
put away: but Lord Egremont fears they have not been so 
diligent as they ought to have been ; at length he was by nine 
messengers forced into a coach and brought about 12 this day 


1 Presumably this was written from Kew. 
2 Of 23 April, violently attacking the King’s Speech proroguing Parliament. 
_ 3 Horace Walpole, in his letter to Mann of go April-2 May 1763, gives a 
similar description of this suppressed number, which he reprinted at his own 
press (see Times Literary Supplement of 27 November 1930). 
* Charles Yorke and Sir Fletcher Norton respectively. 
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to Lord Halifax’s ; Lord Temple was at Wilkes’s in the morning ; 
Wilkes when spoke to by the Secretarys was very impertinent 
said he had refus’d to come and that violence alone had brought 
him and that he would say nothing ; he manifestly try’d to 
gain time having sent to Westminster Hall for a Habeas 
Corpus ; he is gone to the Tower, Weston ! and the others us’d 
to these affairs having declared that to be a civility ever shown 
to the H. of Com. G. Greenville wish’d yesterday he might 
have been sent to Newgate ; his papers are now examining ; 
and Lord Egret. will report what they contain; I have 
intimated my intention of having him put out of the Militia, 
Lord Egret. is much for it, but wish’d I would defer it till 
his papers were run through for perhaps things might there 
appear so improper that Lord Temple’s demission might 
accompany it.? 


328 
LATE APRIL 1763 


The approximate date of this letter is suggested by George III’s reference 
to his having “‘ embarked ” with Grenville, etc. For a possible explanation 
of the allusion to Egremont, see No. 326. 


Ld. Egremonts conduct to my D. Friend is far from sur- 
prizing me, ingratitude and unbounded desires are the charac- 
teristicks of my present, and I am sure future Ministers unless 
my D. Friend will again one day return and then he alone 
will be excepted from this rule ; Geo. Greenvilles ill humour 
does not astonish me that is the companion of his selfish dis- 
position ; after I have said this with what men am not I 
embark’d ; but thank God I have a friend and that is what 
few Princes can boast of that except myself, that comforts me, 
and makes me look on my Ministers as my tools solely in my 
public capacity. 

One o’clk. 


I Edward Weston, a civil servant and one of the Under-Secretaries of State. 

2 “The King ordered Lord Temple, Lord Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, 
to remove him [Wilkes] from the militia of that county. The Earl acquainted 
him with that dismissal in terms of condolence, for which his Lordship has since 
been dismissed himself’? (Walpole to Mann, 10 May 1763). ‘Temple was dis- 
missed from his Lord Lieutenancy on 7 May (Grenville Papers, ii, 55). 
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329 
SUNDAY, 1 MAY 1763 


Bute was leaving for Harrogate on 2 May to do a month’s cure there 
and appears to have promised to send his views on whether the material 
discovered in Wilkes’s papers justified action against Temple (see No. 327). 
From the Grenville Papers, ii, 52, it appears that on 2 May the question 
whether Temple should be forbidden the Court was discussed and decided 
in the negative. The following letter, therefore, may be presumed to have 
been written on 1 May. 


35 m. pt. 5. 

Tho’ my D. Friend promises to send me a letter concerning 
Ld. Temple this evening, the time draws so near of his going 
to Harrowgate that I can’t let any opportunity escape me of 
wishing him restoration of health and that I may see him 
return before my Birth Day in perfect health and ready once 
more to enter on the public scene, every day increases my 
opinion, that except him there is no one whom I or this nation 
can depend on; may every happiness attend him whom I shall 
till death love. 


33° 
MONDAY, 2 MAY 1763 


See No. 329. Bute set out for Harrogate on 2 May and returned to 
London on 1 June. 


I have just received my D. Friend’s kind letter, and take 
up my pen to wish him a good journey ; I feel what a loss 
I have in being without my D. Friend, besides the pang which 
the tyes of friendship occasion on this seperation; many 
mistakes will be committed by me for want of experience, 
tho’ I will be most attentive to escape them as much as I can ; 
if I hear next Monday that my D. Friend, Ly. Bute, and the 
young ladys are well I shall feel a pleasure that can be equal’d 
by nothing but the happy hour that restores me my D. Friend 
in perfect health. 


45 m. pt. 10. 
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39 


CIRCA JULY 1763 


No other record of the interview described in the following letter has 
been traced, but from the importance attached to the probable attitude 
of Lord Hardwicke it seems likely to have occurred shortly before the 
formal offer which was made to Hardwicke at the beginning of August. 
Grenville states in his diary that about the middle of July the King 
““ declared his intention of endeavouring to strengthen his government 
by proposing to Lord Hardwicke to make him President, and by giving 
an office to the Duke of Newcastle contrary to the positive and repeated 
advice of Lord Halifax, Lord Egremont, and Mr. Grenville. 

The King, however, gave his orders to Lord Egremont to speak to 
Lord Hardwicke, who at once rejected the offer, and said they would 
never come into office, but as a party and upon a plan concerted with 
Mr. Pitt and the great Whig Lords, as had been practised in the late 
King’s time ” (Grenville Papers, ii, 191). 

10 o’clk. 

Greenville saw the Att. Gen. last night, who went through 
the affair of Wilkes very amicably by declaring that he will 
examine the properest modes of proceeding in it when before 
the H. of Com. and that he will soon let Greenville know his 
opinion on that affair ; in the course of talking of this he sayd 
twice or thrice that whether zn or out of office he would to the 
utmost of his abilitys push this affair,! Geo. at last said he 
was sorry he repeated those words so often for that he hop’d 
never to see the day when he was out of office ; the Attorney 
on that replied he hoped so also, but that in the present 
perplex’d state of affairs it was impossible to say what any 
man might from habitudes be forced to ;? the purport of the 
rest of his language was that he saw the state of affairs in a 
black light because he knew his father would not come into 
Government as a single man, and that he own’d no man could 
venture to press me to take the whole party as a party, and 
that without the Ds. of Devonshire and Newcastle, and some 
others his father would remain out of office, and no man 


1 Charles Yorke, as Attorney-General, had been responsible for the proceedings 
against Wilkes—see No. 327. 

2 According to Grenville’s diary, when Charles Yorke resigned on 2 Novem- 
ber 1763, he ‘‘ put the step he had taken entirely upon his father, under the Duke 
of Newcastle’s influence, lamented the extremities to which this had drove him 
in this fatal step, showed great reluctance in the doing it, and burst into tears ” 
(Grenville Papers ii, 218). 
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could answer what lengths he might not be led by them, and 
those who did such great things at the close of the late Kings reign. 

I thought this language too material to omit relating it 
this evening to my D. Friend. 


Yes 
1764 


Bute, after his abortive attempt in August 1763 to reconstruct the 
government by placing Pitt at the head of it, gave an undertaking to 
ministers to ‘‘ retire absolutely from all business whatsoever”? and to 
‘absent himself from the King for a time, till an Administration, firmly 
established, should leave no room for jealousy against him’’. Accordingly, 
at the end of September 1763, he withdrew to the country, after resigning 
his post of Keeper of the Privy Purse, in which he was succeeded by Sir 
William Breton. The transaction referred to in the following letter has 
not been traced, but the letter was clearly written after September 1763, 
when Breton succeeded Bute as Privy Purse, and probably after March 
1764, when Bute returned to London and resumed relations with George 
III (Grenville Papers, ii, 101, 201, and 208-10). 


I thank my D. Friend for having pointed out an instance 
where I can save a family from ruin, were my whole time spent 
in actions of that kind I would with pleasure live to the age 
of Methusalem ; but my part has its bitter pills, a degenerate 
age, probity and every other virtue absorb’d into vice, and 
dissipation, are what I daily meet with ; I have sent an order 
to Breton to send my D. Friend the £200. 


20M. Dt-c4sD.tls 


333 


CIRCA WEDNESDAY, 18 APRIL 1764 


The approximate date of this letter is fixed by the reference to Gren- 
ville’s recommendation of Lord Chancellor Henley for an Earldom. Gren- 
ville’s diary mentions that he pressed this “‘ strongly before he went to 
Bath, but did not make the impression he wished upon His Majesty ; 
but upon resuming it again at his return to London the King consented 
to do it” (Grenville Papers, ii, 502). He left for Bath on 20 April. As 
the letter is dated by George III “‘ Wednesday”, it was probably written on 
the 18 April. 

Grenville’s application for one of the King’s houses in Richmond Park 
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to which this letter also refers, is mentioned in a memorandum by Jenkinson 
on the relations between Bute and Grenville (Add. MS. 38333, ff. 274-81). 
According to this memorandum, Grenville urged Bute “‘ with the utmost 
earnestness and solicitude”’ to use his influence with the King to procure 
Grenville a “ private favour’ ; and Bute promised to do so and ‘“* punc- 
tually performed his promise, but the King would not comply. The 
favour was indeed of little importance but it was what the King had 
determined never to grant”’. Grenville’s diary makes no allusion to this 
application. 


My D Friend probably would wish to know what passed 
with Mr. Greenville concerning the New Lodge; on his 
coming I told him you had mention’d to me his earnest wish 
to inhabit that House in the Park, that as his wish you had 
warmly interested yourself for him, but that I owne I did not 
chuse to let any one inhabit my own houses, and that as to 
that, I had already prepared an apartment where I might 
drink tea or shelter myself in riding from a shower, that the 
whole floor consisted but of four or at most five rooms that it 
would therefore be impossible for me to grant his request, that 
I was ready to order the Chamberlain to add some lodgings 
to his at Hampton Court for his accommodation, this he seem’d 
rather to decline. He intimated to me that the Chancellor is 
out of humour, and declares he never had any mark of regard 
from me, that his peerage, office and the Tellership of the 
Exchequer were all deriv’d from the late King ; that he saw 
the Chancellor’s point is to get an Earldom ; that upon his 
honour the Chancellor had not said so openly to him but that 
he guess’d from some things he drop’d; I told him that I 
thought the Chancellor very unreasonable having but four 
months come into possession of his Tellership already to be 
craving something more that he was the late King’s Keeper, 
that I had made him Chancellor, and had made his nephew 
Groom of the Bedchamber (though out of Parliament) to oblige 
him, that as to the Earldom I could not think of it, that it 
was very wrong to be distressing the Viscounts and old Barons 
by making young ones Earls ; that the Chancellor was but a 
Peer of five years standing, that the late King though not so 
averse as I am to making Earls did not raise Lord Hardwycke 
to that dignity till he had been 20 odd years a Peer: that 
therefore I insisted he Greenville should stave off the Chancel- 
lor’s making such an application. 

The ‘D of Bedford came to me full of anger at Dickinson 
for having declar’d his son should not accept the pension, I 
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said this whole transaction was his own to provide for Vernon ' 
therefore that he must make his friends agree as they could, 
for that I had no part in this dispute. 


Wednesday night to be 
delivered in the morning 


oe 


CIRCA THURSDAY, 19 APRIL 1764 


Jenkinson in his memorandum on Bute’s relations with Grenville (see 
No. 333) speaks of frequent disputes at this time between Grenville and 
Bute’s brother Mackenzie, the Privy Seal for Scotland, ‘‘ concerning 
Scotch provisions ’’, but does not mention the dispute referred to in this 
letter about the appointment to a Scotch judgeship. The approximate 
date of the letter is fixed by the various appointments mentioned, which 
were announced on 19 April (London Chronicle). 


My D. Friend, I am glad there has been this struggle of 
the Ministers for I will show them who recommends Scotch 
offices I have ever declar’d Mr. Mackenzie for that depart- 
ment ;2 I will settle that matter instantly and if they have not 
understood my orders on this occasion it is not for want of 
explaining the thing clearly, my words were that Mr. Green- 
ville should see Mr. Mackenzie and desire him to name the 
person whose character would best supply the vacant gown. 

As to Greenville’s visit to my D. Friend it is unknown to 
me perhaps to mention his having this day made out the arrange- 
ment as well as it could at present; Dyson 3 comes into the 
Board of ‘Trade, Dickison resigns the gardens to Cadogan and 
Vernon gets the Greencloth ; 4 as I understand my D. Friend 
had settled with Mackenzie the judge I will hasten the execu- 
tion of it. 

40 m. pt. 8. 


When Mr. Greenville has seen my D. Friend I shall beg a 


line. 


1 For the transaction to which this refers, see No. 334. 

2 See No. 294. 

3 Jeremiah Dyson, M.P. 

* Henry Bridgeman, M.P., was turned out of his place on the Board of Green 
Cloth for voting against the government on General Warrants, and succeeded 
by Richard Vernon, brother-in-law of the Duchess of Bedford ; ‘* and his place 
of Surveyor of the Gardens, which young Dickinson held for him, is bestowed 
upon Cadogan ” (Walpole to Hertford, 20 April 1764). 
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pub) 
FRIDAY, 2 NOVEMBER 1764 


Dated by Grenville’s diary, which contains an account of his conversa- 
tion with the Duke of York about an increase of the Duke’s income (Gren- 
ville Papers, ii, 517-20). 


I shall not have the pleasure of seeing my D. Friend to-night 
from attack of a complaint that makes me quit the room too 
often to venture going out, this is perhaps owing to a little 
cold I have had ; but I rather attribute to agitation at the 
demand of my brother ;! he sent for Greenville yesterday 
morning and open’d pretty fully his want of money, and three 
modes of obtaining an addition; from my Civil List, by a 
grant from Parliament, and lastly from Ireland ; insinuated that 
I had lessen’d the income of the younger on account of the 
enormous pentions I paid ; Grenville stated that I paid to the 
family £38,000 more than the late King at any period of his 
reign, that it was impossible to find any superfluity or remainder 
in the Civil List ; that as to a parliamentary grant that was 
so new an idea that he could say nothing on that with precision, 
but that my brother was mistaken in thinking the Duke’s 2 
£15,000 a similar instance ; that the Parliament had not granted 
him that but had enabl’d the King to make such a provision 
at his demise, that as to Ireland that depended solely on my 
pleasure, and the prudential considerations whether Ireland 
could receive any great addition without complaint ; he ended 
with begging my brother to state it himself, though he would 
report what had pass’d. 

This morning William came as Edward was not well to 
enquire whether Greenville had related his conversation: I 
show’d William very amply the impossibility of any addition 
out of the Civil List, and said as to the two other modes they 
requir’d ministerial advice that I should ask their opinion 
and act accordingly ; that therefore he might tell Edward 
there would be no occasion for his stating to me the demand 
as he might see I was acquainted with the request ; I then 
talk’d with William on his own affairs he seem’d very happy, 
means to ask my mother for leave to live in the lower appart- 


1 The Duke of York, referred to in the letter as ‘‘ Edward ”’. 
2 The King’s uncle, the Duke of Cumberland. 
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ment at Leicester House which I should immagine she will not 
object to ; thinks Henry ! will not be hurt at Fredericks ? living 
in the house with him, if they are not oblig’d to be pin’d to 
one another, which we settled last Monday at Richmond 
could be avoided : he wishes for the title of Lancaster 3 but a 
doubt has arisen whether by the Act of Parliament that 
attached the revenues of the Dutchy to the royal dignity the 
Dukedom is not also unalienable from the Crown; I have 
sent to the Chancellor and shall have his opinion ; I hope my 
D. Friend will not forget to be at Richmond if a fine morning 
on Monday at any time after ten and before twelve ; else on 
Tuesday at the same time. 


Friday evening 


336 
END OF MAY 1765 


This letter was clearly written soon after 23 May 1765, when George 
III had been compelled by the Grenville Administration to undertake 
that he would not consult Bute on public affairs ; to dismiss Bute’s brother, 
Mackenzie, from the office of Privy Seal for Scotland and Lord Holland 
from the post of Paymaster-General ; and to appoint Lord Weymouth 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He had also been required to appoint Lord 
Granby Commander-in-Chief, but had persuaded Lord Granby not to 
insist on the appointment, with the result that this requirement was modified 
to a demand that Granby should be promised the post on the Duke of 
Cumberland’s death. Grenville, in his diary notes, that on 24 May he 
found the King “‘ very gloomy, and with an air of great dissatisfaction ”’ ; 
that ‘‘ the physicians were ordered to attend the King and found his pulse 
very quick’ ; and that the King mentioned that he had not “ slept above 
two hours for several days past”? (Grenville Papers, ii, 188-9). According 
to Sir Gilbert Elliott’s diary, on Sunday, 26 May, “‘ the King continued 
at Richmond, his mind so agitated that he did not choose to take the 
sacrament that day; nor was there any drawing-room” (Bedford Corre- 
spondence, ili, 284). A few weeks later, after unsuccessfully appealing to 
Pitt, George III succeeded in ridding himself of the Grenville Administra- 
tion at the cost of throwing himself into the hands of his uncle, the Duke 
of Cumberland, who formed the Rockingham Administration. 


20 m. pt Io. 
My D. Friend’s letter I owne overcomes my natural temper ; 

I wish sometimes I were a private man that I might with my 

own arm defend my honour and freedom, against men whose 


1 Afterwards Duke of Cumberland. 2 Died December 1765. 
3 He was created Duke of Gloucester. 
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families have formerly acted with more duty to the Crown 
than these wretches their successors ; Lord Granby is so weak 
that the last man that sees him has him, I don’t doubt but the 
opposition and Lord Holland will try their arts to carry him 
off; I would rather have that than things remain on the 
present footing ; every day I meet with some insult from these 
people ; I have been for near a week as it were in a feaver 
my very sleep is not free from thinking of the men I daily see ; 
patience cannot last I encline much to putting everything to 
a quick upshot, that I may know who are friends, and who 
secret foes ; indecision is the ruin of all things; excuse the 
incoherency of my letter ; but a mind ulcer’d by the treatment 
it meets with from all around is the true cause of it. 


So1 


FRIDAY, 10 JANUARY 1766 


This letter is dated by George III “ Friday”, ze. 10 January 1766. 
It refers to Thomas Townshend’s visit to Pitt at Bath to convey an invita- 
tion to join the Administration, and to the subsequent discussions as to 
whether, in view of Pitt’s reply, the negotiation should be pursued. In the 
end a further offer was made to Pitt but without success. 
Friday. 
My Dear Friend, 

You cannot feel more strongly than I do the situation of 
those men who have invariably stood by you, and those few 
besides whose personal conduct to me have made them dear 
to you ; what I now learn from you, concerning the treatment 
they meet with from the present Ministers does not surprise, 
though it grieves me ; for I knew too well from the many cruel 
scenes I underwent during the formation of them how very 
personal they are against the men they got remov’d, and their 
diffidence of those that remain’d ;! as to their being wrong 
represented to me that shall never affect in my opinion ; for 
as I am apprised of the passions that influence those who may 
try to hurt them with me, they may throw dirt but none of it 
will stick. 

t Of Bute’s friends only Lord Despencer and Sir Fletcher Norton had been 
dismissed on the formation of the Rockingham Administration in July 1765. 
The question at issue was whether those who had been allowed to retain their 


offices, i.e. Oswald, Elliot, Dyson, etc., would be dismissed if they voted against 
the government on the repeal of the Stamp Act (Walpole, George II, ii, 183). 
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What they said to Dyson I know not but to me they greatly 
extoll’d the abilities he on that occasion shew’d as also Oswald, 
and Elliott. 

As to the tallents or experience necessary to carry on the 
business of this nation, we I should imagine, look on the 
present set with the same eyes ;_ but I owne I should think I 
had great reason to complain if those of my friends that are 
still in office try’d to overturn those I employ ; for then they 
would be acting towards me the very part I have met with 
from all, that is making disturbance that they may profit by 
it ; that conduct alone could make me think myself at liberty 
as a man of honour to be for ever detach’d from them ; as to 
my friends differing from Ministers where they think their 
honour and conscience requires it, that I not only think right, 
but am of opinion it is their duty to act so; nay I think that 
it is also incumbent on my Dear Friend to act entirely so also.” 

I will now open my ideas with regard to this Ministry 
undoubtedly their still imbibing those strange ideas in govern- 
ment, that they addopted whilst in opposition, cannot make 
me anxious for their continuance ; but when I receiv’d them 
into my service I promis’d them ample support, this I am as a 
man of honour oblig’d and will punctually act up to, for they 
have not rose in any one term that they made at first accepting ; 
but should they find themselves unable to go on then they 
quit me not I them; I feel the more the necessity of this 
conduct because every set that have retired have ever said I 
drove them to it, and laid the principle blame on you ; nay 
Mr. Pitt in the last negotiation frequently hinted at that. 

My D. Friend most properly observes that if I agree to 
any additional strength being obtain’d by this Ministry by a 
coalition with any party without my friends being also made 
part of it, that they, he, and even myself are irretrevably 
capotted ; to shew that this has ever been my opinion by facts 
as well as words: I will under the seal of the greatest con- 
fidence acquaint him with a late transaction ; the Ministers 
from the hour of the Duke of C[umberlan]d’s death; wanted 
to approach Mr. Pitt; I constantly told them I had three . 


t The occasion was the debate of 18 December on Grenville’s motion that the 
House should adjourn till g instead of 14 January. 

> I.e. Bute’s friends holding offices might vote against the repeal of the Stamp 
Act without forfeiting their offices. 

3 ‘The Duke of Cumberland, who had been in effect Prime Minister of the 
Rockingham Administration, died on 31 October 1765. 
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times in vain attempted that measure, that it could never 
again arise from me; that Mr. Pitt had declar’d to me the 
last time he was with me that now he must for ever retire ; 
so this affair has stood ever since ; about ten days ago they 
press’d me for leave to get Mr. Pitt’s opinion on the American 
question, to which I replied they might consult who they 
pleased but that I had no share in the affair ; upon this on 
Sunday! Lord Rockingham told me they had sent Tho. 
Townshend to Bath with their desire of knowing what Mr. Pitt 
thought on that arduous point ; he answered that no man had 
more respect than he for the three that sent to him, than he, 
meaning Lord R[ockingha]m the D. of G[rafton] and G[eneral] 
Conway: but that he would never give his opinion on that 
subject to any one but myself or the public, Townshend, then 
said how happy they would have been if he Mr. Pitt had been 
able to have accepted when called upon in the summer ; he 
then of himself said now he and Lord Temple were totally 
unconnected as to public life; that if Lord Temple came to 
him he should insist on not talking politicks ; that if he ever 
came into office, the Treasury notwithstanding this must be 
offered Lord Temple, that the D. of Newcastle must be dis- 
missed, for that he would never serve if men that had been 
Ministers 2 were in office ; at the same time that the present set 
was the only men he could join, I immediately said that as to 
the first part that it was refusing to answer the question they 
had ask’d, as to the second that I had nothing to do with 
Mr. Pitt’s ideas about government when not asked by me ; 
Lord Rockingham said he was grieved at having come into 
the Secretary’s opinion of asking his sentiments on American 
affairs, but that however he thought himself bound as a man of 
honour to do his part and not be discouraged by any conduct 
of Mr. Pitts; G. Conway gave me the same account, but 
showed great apprehensions least Mr. Pitt should join in 
opposition ; on Wednesday 3 before the Levée I receiv’d a 
message from the good Chancellor that he beg’d instantly to 
see me; he came and gave me an account that the night 
before after the meeting on the Speech Lord Rockingham, 
had said he should not act as a man of honour if he [did] 
not communicate to them what had passed at Bath, and then 
said just what he had said on the Sunday to me ; the Duke of 
Grafton instantly declar’d his intention to retire if a Negotia- 


1 5 January. 2 Ie. Prime Ministers. 3 8 January. 
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tion was not opened with Mr. Pitt ; in short the Chancellor 
spoke very affectionately to me, and much hurt at the Duke of 
Grafton’s acting a part he thought so very improper to me ; 
after the levée the D. of Grafton came, and after much hesita- 
tion in a very respectful manner expressed his sentiments but 
declared he thought this though private conversation of Mr. 
Pitt an offer to treat and that he D. of Grafton thinking so 
should act inconsistent if he held the seals when such an 
inclination was not jump’d at but that he would out of office 
warmly support though he could not be a Minister ; G. Con- 
way split hairs he was for treating yet declaring this proposal 
inadmissible ; I answered that I had with the greatest exact- 
ness supported them, that I had therefore a right to expect 
their exerting themselves in my service ; if they thought them- 
selves unable to do that, I should not permit them to form 
me a Ministry but should do that myself ;1 the D. Newcastle 
really on the occasion acted a very handsome part, he said 
that he beg’d to be no barr to my obtaining support, that he 
was ready at any hour, and should be happy if at his age, he 
could by that be of any use to me ;? but [to] avoid prolixity, 
I have refus’d to let them form a Ministry for me, they must 
either go on or give up; none will quit but the Duke of 
Grafton ; though I think him to blame yet I really believe he 
has in private made use of a language that he fears now should 
make him appear inconsistent ; if they cannot go on I am at 
liberty to take that part I think most eligible ; the Chancellor 
has really acted most affectionately to me ; he on all occasions 
expresses himself in the most handsome manner with regard 
to my Dear Friend, his words are: He is the only man that would 
have had virtue and spirit enough to make that glorious Peace, without 
which this ungrateful Country were ruined ; he thinks those of the 
Ministers that remain will try to approach my Dear Friend 
and his friends ; I find he and Egmont never cease to tell them 
they are mad if they don’t attempt it, the Chancellor was 
some time ago of opinion Mr. Pitt meant to serve, but he says 
he has now certain knowledge that Mr. Pitt will never come in 
unless accompanied by Lord Temple, and he not without 
Mr. Greenville ; that if that day should ever come he looks on 
me as a slave for life, which I think also; he said to day he 


1 Sce Fortescue, i, No. 176, for a letter from George III to Lord Chancellor 
Northington giving an account of these interviews. 
2 See Newcastle’s minute in Fortescue, i, No. 173. 
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thank’d God I had resisted this audacious proposal ; for that 
I could never take a whole party without my dismiss’d friends 
being comprehended with any degree of honour, that I might 
see Pitt did not mean to take them by the hand, and that he 
and Egmont! would again show Lord Rockingham and the 
rest of the young one’s, Duke of Grafton excepted (for that 
as Pitt’s man he meant the most hatred to my friend) that they 
were mad if they did not sound my D. Friend; I forgot to 
mention that the other day the Chancellor told me he had 
seen Norton, who had talked as if he and others meant to form 
a flying party under your banner ; he asked me whether this 
was true, I told him that from the first hour of this Ministry 
I had [not] talk’d of politics with you, and that I could with 
great truth avere that I did not know your intentions but that 
if the Ministers were continually treating you as an enemy, 
you must be more than human if you bore it patiently, that 
therefore it might be so, but I would answer it would never 
go to lengths that could distress me, though it might perhaps 
those that ill treated you ; indeed he and Egmont seem to 
judge very properly on your subject. 

When I look at the length of my epistle, I am quite asham’d 
but can’t conclude without mentioning a few words, as I 
think my D. Friend seems hurt I did not see him when he 
offered it ; as to that I own I see it just in the light I then did ; 
if my D. Friend had continu’d coming to me during this 
Ministry I should have been happy, but as he at the time 
declared he could not come till after the first sessions I saw 
that at so critical a moment doing that anew might cause 
speculations that would have not pleas’d my D. Friend ; besides 
Ministers might have pretended schemes were hatching for 
their dismission and have made that a reason for retiring whilst 
now if they quit they cannot say I have in the least been the 
cause of it; my D. Friend cannot easily form to himself how I 
felt grieved at thinking I ow’d it to him (as well as to myself) 
to decline at that time; on the whole I mean to support 
these men if they can go on if not I am free to do what I should 
think best, and from the fate of the first day am inclin’d out 
of my true friends to form an Administration without again 
entreating Mr. Pitt, which I think would for ever stain my 
name, pray believe me incapable of ever thinking of you but 
with the greatest love and friendship, and keep my friends 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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from personal opposition and when they from opinion differ 
let them be as civil in their expressions as the occasion will 
permit ; as to the Peace it is not named in the Speech. 


338 
SATURDAY, 3 MAY 1766 


This letter is dated by George III ‘‘ Saturday ’’, i.e. 3 May 1766. It 
refers to the Duke of Grafton’s decision to resign on the ground that he 
could not hold office in a government of which Pitt disapproved. 


Saturday. 

My D. Friend, 

I cannot bear tormenting you with the many grievances 
I have when I can possibly keep them to myself; but my 
situation is so extremely critical at this hour that I am anxious 
you should answer me one question, but that the whole may 
first be before your eyes I must just toutch on all that has 
happened, the Duke of Grafton came to me on Monday! 
and expressed to me his sorrow at being obliged to ask his 
dismission, on my asking the cause of it he said he differed so 
essentially with most of his collegues but in particular with 
Lord Rockingham that he could not with any degree of com- 
fort remain in my service, nay that neither his character as a 
private or public man could stand unimpeach’d if he did not 
take this step ; I desir’d him to be more explicit, he then said 
Lord Rockingham not only said he would not join in pressing 
me to send for Mr. Pitt and consult him how I should carry 
on my Government but that he would give his opinion against 
it, as he look’d on it, after I had in so candid a manner called 
him Mr. Pitt forth in January as very much beneath me, to 
make any fresh attempt. The D. of Grafton went on saying 
what I owne surprized me as he piques himself on being much 
a man of honour, that he came in in July last supposing it 
to be the unanimous opinion of the Administration to serve 
till Mr. Pitt should be inclined to come forth, then that they 
were to continue or retire as he would think fit ; I begg’d him 
not to hurry in taking his dismission that means might be 
found perhaps to make all partys easy ; we parted very civily, 
all the ground I could gain was that he would give me as much 

1 28 April. 
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time to form a Government as his honour would admit ; Lord 
Rockingham the D. of Newcastle and Gen. Conway seem’d 
willing to go on ; my answer to them was that I should readily 
accept their services if they could show me any probability of 
their having strength enough to go on; this I saw gain’d me 
time, and pav’d the way that I could politely get rid of them 
if they did not propose that I approv’d of ;! the Chancellor 
and Egmont seem’d both of opinion that if possible I should 
get them at least to hobble out the session, the latter was of 
opinion that if they would cordially wish to be reconciled to 
you, take in some of your friends, that your attachment to me 
would make you forget all that has pass’d and that the Adminis- 
tration might be formed on a solid basis ;2 many attempts 
have been made by the D. of Newcastle and Lord Rockingham 
at a distance to find out what I thought Elliot and Oswald 
would do, I constantly wav’d giving any opinion and am 
heartily happy I have taken that part for my D. Friend will 
see they want to lay their not going on at your door and that 
of your friends; this day they named their surprize at those 
gentlemen not having spoke in support of Administration on 
the new tax, on that I said I was not surpriz’d for whilst they 
were barely tolerated it could not be expected they would with 
ardour step forward unasked to support the Ministers, but to 
curtail my narrative, the Ministers met the night before last 
at the Chancellors 3 when they consulted whether they could 
with any probability of success carry on Administration on the 
Duke of Grafton’s retreat and a likelihood of a coalition of the 
whole Grenville family, if all those in office would heartily 
join and contribute to carrying on my affairs ; the Chancellor 
instantly stood up and said that as he had never been privy 
to any of their arrangements, nor was enough mixed in the 
world to know who and who acted together, he could not give 
them any opinion, but that he would so far say that he was 
alone attach’d to me, and would support whatever men I 
chose to entrust in Government ; Conway pointed out your 
friends as the most able men in Parliament, said he hoped 
cordiality with them and the naming Mr. Mackenzie to the 
vacant Vice Treasurership would be proving they meant fair, 
and that others might be by degrees brought in; Egmont 


1 See George III’s account of these interviews in Fortescue, i, No. 299. 

2 See the King’s correspondence with Northington and Egmont in Fortescue, 
i, Nos. 300-305. ; Obs : 

3 See Egmont’s account to George III of this meeting in Fortescue, i, No. 304. 
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got up and declared that without a thorough coalition with 
you and your friends he could not think this Administration 
could stand: that he could not think of an office for Mr. 
Mackenzie as anything, that that was merely restoring my 
honour ; that he supposed Lord Northumberland, Norton, 
and two or three more at least must instantly have offices, or 
else no real cordiality in his opinion could be expected, that 
he spoke entirely ignorant of your or their thoughts, therefore 
took only common sense to guide him ; the Chancellor said 
Norton so long ago as in October told him they were all ranged 
under your banner ; Lord Rockingham was very peevish and 
would come into nothing but Mr. Mackenzie the D. of New- 
castle and Lord Winchelsea! quite hurt even with that ; 
Egmont on that said he despair’d of any solidity in this 
Administration thus they broke up without coming to any 
determination and never broached, whom they wished for 
Secretary of State; I have the whole of this from Egmont ; 
to them I did not pretend to know what had passed but that 
they had not formed any opinion to offer me, and said it 
requird much deliberation, this I chiefly did that I might 
gain time to hear your ideas on what I mean to suggest to 
you ; which is if they should say they cannot go on whether 
if I call on those who call themselves attached to you, I cannot 
form something out of that chosen band that will stand by 
me; I find Lord North is ready to quit opposition other 
individuals may also be got if try’d ; in short I am willing to 
take any but the men that us’d me so infamously last year ; 
I will rather run any risks than submit to that besides I believe 
they are ill thought of by the majority of the nation which 
added to my private feelings makes that impossible, I don’t 
mean by this to exclude the whole party, the having Mr. 
Greenville and the late Secretarys near my person is what I 
allude to. 

This will I am sure fully convince my D. Friend how 
agitated I am, indeed I can neither eat nor sleep, nothing 
pleases me but musing on my cruel situation ; Egmont from 
having spoke his mind at their meeting is looked on shy by 
the rest of them, they suspect him of some underhand under- 
standing with you, now he has ever since they have at all 
talked with him, which is from the death of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, without intermission held the same language as at this 


1 President of the Council. 
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hour ; nay they even suspect me of wishing that they may 
not be able to go on, now whatever my thoughts may be, they 
as well as the rest of the world are not apprized of them, out 
of delicacy I have rather declin’d than encourag’d seeing you, 
which I have at times fear’d occasioned your doubting whether 
I was firm in my friendship ; therefore this treatment is unjust 
from them as well as insolent ; Winchelsea yesterday amus’d 
himself with talking enigmatically to Lord Egmont on looking 
at the dial in my waiting room, said that the dial had long 
pointed to the North, that he had flattered himself it had been 
fixing in the South, but that he now was convinced that through 
the West it was returning to the North, Lord Rockingham 
seemed when their meeting broke up resolv’d yesterday to 
declare his inability of going on; but the D. of Newcastle 
wrote to him, and has prevail’d with him to conclude the 
public business of the session even if they should find it impos- 
sible to go on, but even in doing that they mean to shew their 
spite at me for they themselves proposed settling £24,000 of 
the £25,000 of the Duke of Cumberland at £8,000 a piece 
on my brothers now they will not do that unless they can be 
sure of continuing, how mean, how very rankorous is this ; ! 
but to conclude what I have to beg is that you will acquaint 
me whether your friends will think themselves able to stand 
by me, I owne I am of opinion they are, particularly as the 
prorogation is coming on during which strength may be 
requir’d ; if they are of another opinion I must then cast the 
dice unassisted and trust to the favour of Providence to direct 
me in the doing that that may be for the best, indeed if I am 
to continue the life of agitation I have these three years, the 
next year there will be a Council [of] Regency to assist in that 
undertaking ; I beg an answer, but if possible shall when I 
have received that avoid writing till everything is one way or 
other settled ; for you must see how very material that caution 
is, besides I have reason to suspect that my sister ? watches 
when I deliver any letters to my mother, not from ill intention 
I hope, but curiosity and she has also said that during the 
great confusion in the winter that De Marche us’d frequently 
at five o’clock in the evening to bring letters from you on the 
days I went to my mother which she suppos’d must be for 


1 See the references to this matter in Fortescue, i, Nos. 304-305. 
2 The King’s elder sister, with her husband, the Prince of Brunswick, were 


on a visit to England in the winter of 1765-66. 
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me; all this I beg may be trusted to no living soul ; shews 
how cautious we must be, pity your unhappy friend for indeed 
he deserves it: I find the Yorkes are of opinion, with [out] 
additional strength the Ministry cannot last, that has caused 
some uneasiness. 
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SATURDAY, 12 JULY 1766 


Dated by George III ‘‘ Saturday *’ which is shown to be 12 July from 
the postscript announcing Pitt’s arrival. 


Saturday. 
My Dear Friend, 


The real friendship I have ever experienced from you, 
added to the pleasure I am certain the contents of this letter 
will afford you, are the causes of this long epistle. 

You are I flatter myself too well acquainted with my senti- 
ments to doubt one instant but that tho’ I have kept my com- 
plaints to myself, I have suffered greatly from the conduct of 
my Ministers, and my own contempt of their tallents; but as 
I thought myself in honour engag’d to support them, I was of 
opinion that nothing but the most undoubted proofs of their 
weakness even to most of themselves could enable me without 
giving some handle of blame to dismiss them, particularly after 
the very scandalous falsitys the last set that I parted with pro- 
pagated, when the real cause of my conduct was their insolence 
and at the same time their not advancing any public business. 
On the D. of Grafton’s retiring I immediately turn’d my 
thoughts how an effective Ministry could be formed, and 
secondly, how I could in the best method dissolve the present 
Administration ; your letter in the spring made me give over 
all hopes of any formation without either Mr. Pitt or Mr. 
Greenville at the head of it, the last had too grossly deceived 
me, that it can be easily obliterated ; I therefore saw no mode 
of not falling into the error of the last year, the being without 
any administration and thus negotiating, but the permitting 
the Ministers to recommend a Secretary of State, and the care- 
fully avoiding that that person should be thought a choise 
of mine ; I also imagined that no man of real tallents would 
join them unless pressed by myself to it ; thus I looked upon 
this conduct as a means to gain time that I might with some 
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degree of certainty discover whether Mr. Pitt really was 
desirous of coming into office. The difficulty that next occurred 
was how to acquire this knowledge ; my heart as well as head 
would have dictated me to address myself to you; but the 
promises extorted of me when this Ministry was formed not 
to consult you whilst it subsisted made that impossible, besides 
that it would whenever come to light have only been my 
giving fresh fuel to the scurilous pens to attack you with: I 
therefore resolv’d to trust to my own unweary’d attention to 
obtain the lights I wished as occasion might offer. The Duke 
of Grafton’s retreat gave rise to Lord Egmonts being first 
pointed out to me; I saw they meant this not out of love for 
him but an appearance to the world that I meant to stand 
by them ; Egmont came to receive my orders before he would 
give them any answer, but said he beg’d to be excused yet 
that he would submit to whatever I decreed ; I answer’d 
that I neither advised him, nor forbid him that he should 
follow his own ideas and think I would in neither case be dis- 
pleas’d with his conduct ; upon this he told them that he was 
surprised they could make him such a proposal as they knew 
he thought them too weak, and even mad for not attempting a 
thorough coalition with Lord Bute and his friends, that then 
they could set all the other party’s at defiance ; they [sic] as 
they had declined adopting his advice, he could not move into 
a more responsible office, yet would not desert them ; but looked 
upon himself as devoted to me and not as connected with 
them by any tyes but such as were dissolved whenever they 
should be out of my service. Lord Hardwicke also declined ; 
then they pressed much for the Duke of Richmond I withstood 
it, till I found they meant to retire if this did not happen; I 
therefore permitted it yet declar’d to them that I did so merely 
as a proof that I did not want to change my administration, 
but that I did look on it as a measure they themselves would 
repent of ; for that Duke had neither the abilities, temper nor 
experience requeesite ; thus matters went on ; the Chancellor 
one day dropt to me his having seen Lord Cambden and that 
they were totaly reconcil’d this gave me an opportunity to 
enquire what he thought of Mr. Pitt, he said Cambden said 
he was ready to come if called upon, that he meant to try and 
form an Administration of the best of all party’s and an 
exclusion to no descriptions ; this I owne gave me great com- 
fort ; then came on the strange scene concerning the money 
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for my brothers ;! I thought the moment was come that I 
should be able with honour to get rid of my administration, 
nay I had already sent for the Chancellor that he might have 
sounded Lord Cambden with regard to Mr. Pitt when my 
brothers made the proposal that compromised the affair, 
this disappointed me but did not remove my resolution of 
encouraging the Chancellor to continue to get lights from the 
Chief Justice, whilst I rely’d on Providence to point out the 
minute when I could best dismiss my Ministry ; I found the 
Chancellor daily more uneasy at the Ministers calling him to 
tedious tho’ trifling Councils, and yet complaining of want of 
confidence from his collegues, and that they took care to have 
a majority that if he disapproved of their proposals they might 
carry them against him, or postpone, sine die ; Egmont also 
complained of their purility ; I continually encouraged them 
in these opinions, but knew the latter could not be instrumental 
in what I intended, at length the Chancellor in the course of 
last week came to consult with me whether he might not 
decline attending Cabinet meetings and if they ask’d his 
reason, declare that the little confidence shew’d him was the 
cause of it, added to his opinion that he could not with honour 
continue in the station he held unless a stronger Administration 
was formed ; I very much approved of this and said it would 
bring things to an issue very honourably for myself; that I 
wished therefore to have Lord Cambden’s opinion as the D. 
of Grafton was out of the way what would be the best channel 
of getting at Mr. Pitt, he said without doubt the Chancellor 
himself; to my great astonishment the Ministers took no 
notice of the Chancellors secession; I therefore on Fryday 
told him if he really was of opinion that the sooner the Adminis- 
tration ended the better ; he must come to me on the Sunday 
and declare what he had purposed to have said to them ; 
he accordingly did so; I upon that told Lord Rockingham 
that as individuals I wished my Ministers well but that I 
agreed with the Chancellor that no one man of weight having 
sought for the Vice Treasurership of Ireland, the Treasurership 
of the Navy, or the embassy to Spain it shew’d how very 
prevalent the opinion must be, of their want of strength, that 
therefore I owed it to my Country to make once more an effort 


* See Fortescue, i, Nos. 316-21, 323, and 325-39, as corrected by Namier, 


Additions and Corrections, Vol. I of Sir John Fortescue’s Edition of the Correspondence of 
George EI. 
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whether a solid administration could not be fram’d; he 
behaved very properly said he saw great difficulty’s in my 
obtaining that, but said whether a part or no should wish it 
success ;1 Conway spoke also very properly; the D. of 
Richmond was perfectly silent; I immediately sent to Mr. 
Pitt who on Wednesday? returned for answer through the 
Chancellor that he would come as soon as he could, with 
every expression that could point to a desire of doing what I 
may think right ; upon this I thought it most becoming me 
openly to declare to the Ministers that I expected Mr. Pitt soon, 
Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Newcastle seem’d thunder- 
struck, Conway on the contrary said he had ever wished to see 
him head Administration and therefore tho most likely not a 
part of it should rejoice as he thought it might tend to my 
ease and the welfare of my dominions. 

My D. Friend will easily conceive that I am now in a state 
of great agitation, as my attempts have so often proved fruit- 
less ; my resolution is to try through Mr. Pitt to build an 
Administration on as general a basis as the times will permit, 
to see as many of those gentlemen who were contrary to my 
inclinations remov’d reinstated particularly Mr. Mackenzie, in 
short to see you my Dear Friend once quit of the unmerited 
usage you have so long suffer’d and openly appearing as my 
private friend ; Mr. Pitt had the sense last year to think the line 
was a clear one, and his speech in Parliament has bound him 
not to change that language,3 these things acquiesc’d in by 
him, added to a support of those of my Servants who I have 
protected on every former change is the general outlines of 
the conduct I propose holding ; I now hope God is giving me 
this line to extricate this Country out of faction ; I am parting 
with the present Ministry without any quarrel so that if there 
are any of them he wishes in more subaltern offices, if they 
will accept, I have no reason to object to it, and tho’ the con- 
duct I have met with makes me impossible of acquiring any 
fresh attachments of a political kind, yet I am resolved, as 
much as possible to make no new enemies; for it is very 


t See George III’s letter of 6 July to Northington, describing this interview, 
in Fortescue, i, No. 342. 

2 Pitt’s reply (printed in Fortescue, i, No. 344) is dated 8 July, which was a 
Tuesday, but was presumably not received till Wednesday. 

3 Pitt had told George III in July 1765 that he had no objection to Mackenzie’s 
being given a sinecure office and had repeated this in the House of Commons on 
4 March 1766. 
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unpleasant to be afterwards obliged to appear forgetting what 
one has suffer’d, I am ever ready to forgive if I meet with 
contrition but the other cardinal virtue is not so practicable. 
I shall not fail to acquaint my D. Friend how matters end, till 
then it would be both subject of speculation and of no real 
use to be troubling you, I hope this conduct will enable me 
soon to have the pleasure of seeing you. 
P.S. Mr. Pitt is come to town I shall see him this day.! 


™ See George III’s letter of 12 July to Pitt, in Fortescue, i, No. 348. 


APPENDIX I 


The following letter is printed from the copy in Bute’s Letter Book 
(Add. MS. 36797, ff. 56-61). The letter is undated, but from internal 
evidence it can be assigned to August 1766. 


My dearest Prince ; You know me well enough to be cer- 
tain that I could not read your letter ' without being hurt to 
a great degree at many parts of it, this forced me to suspend 
answering it till to day that I might have time coolly and 
deliberately to put my thoughts on paper, and not write down 
as I have been sometimes forced to do in the greatest hurry the 
first idea that occurred to me; I begin then with imploring my 
Prince not to let me suffer in his opinion for my zeal for his 
honor, nor to implicate me in transactions I am totally ignorant 
of ; if it pleases you to change your plans from the knowledge 
you have of men and things ; still let me as a private man, a 
term your Minister is very fond of, and by which I think he 
must mean a person incapable of holding not only ministerial 
office, but any other ; and whose friends as such are not to 
expect ought from Government ; I say Sir, suffer me in this 
most humiliated situation to possess your friendship inde- 
pendent of your power ; I have never merited being deprived 
of that ; which consists in the operations of the heart and soul ; 
your private feelings, though unattended with any outward 
marks of outward favor, I repeat again, let me not lose what 
appears to me the sole thing for me to aspire to, your private 
friendship ; this said suffer me to run over your letter ; you 
suppose a contradiction in mine; I one minute declare my 
intention of supporting your Government however adverse to 
me, the next I express apprehension of your new Ministers 
making my attending you the ostensible cause of any thing 
they dislike to the public, according to the laudable example 
of their predecessors; is this a contradiction, my dearest 
Prince, to convince you it did not strike me so, suffer me to 
mention part of a conversation between me and Nugent two 
days after I wrote the last ; he was with Grenville when Lord 
Temple made the report of his declining office,” he repeated to 
me the whole in secrecy, and added that Lord Temple said, he 

1 Bute appears to have destroyed this letter. 
2 See Temple to Gower, 19 July 1766 (Grenville Papers, iii, 272-3). 
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did not know what hand I had in this change but the conduct 
of my friends and my own in Parliament would shew it, I then 
told Nugent that Lord Temple should not languish so many 
months in uncertainty for he should know my sentiments 
directly, that he heard me declare in Parliament that I was for 
uniting all the abilities in the Kingdom about the Throne ; that 
I was sorry now to hear Government was not to be ona broader 
basis, tho’ ignorant of the cause of it ; that I had no connection 
or the least communication with Ministers, was uncertain how 
my friends were to be treated ; that the usage of Norton’ gave 
me but unfavorable ideas of the Minister’s intentions, and yet 
so treated I was determined to support the King’s Government 
as now formed, for I thought it the duty of every honest man to 
prevent more changes that must undo both the country and a 
Prince I tenderly loved ; that if he, Lord Temple, had been 
sent for instead of Mr. Pitt, my sentiments would have been 
the same ; — forgive, Sir, this long digression. I thought it 
necessary to shew my consistency, but do I change ideas 
because I am loth to give these people a handle to abuse, to 
disturb the repose of one I love much better than myself; I 
stated my grounds to Your Majesty, I mentioned the inhuman 
calumny propagating about me ; ask Lady Augusta, you will 
hear it at length, have not the papers placed me in the most 
odious light ; me unapprized of what has happened am again 
by Humphry Coates declared the cause of Temple’s conduct ; 2 
now all this daily circulated on one side ; on the other no mark 
of amity, and at the best contempt and neglect ; enemies in 
every corner of Government ; was this a situation for me loving 
you as I do, not to apprise you of, let me appeal freely to my 
Prince as he has ever suffered me to do ; might I not have my 
doubts cleared up, my apprehensions removed, rather than 
be told in one short sentence ; it was too delicate for you to 
give me advice, and this where my principal concern was for 
your peace and quiet ; alass my dear Sovereign, what view or 
selfish purpose can I have ; I have for ever done with this bad 
public, my heart is half broke and my health ruined, with the 
unmerited barbarous treatment I have received the warmest 
wish remaining is to see you happy, respected and adored ; 
' Sir Fletcher Norton. 

_? The reference is to a pamphlet entitled An Enquiry into the Conduct of a late 

Right Honourable Commoner, which was written by Humphrey Cotes later and sup- 


posed to have been inspired by Lord Temple. It was published at the beginning 
of August (Grenville Papers, iii, 292-3, 298-9, and 306-7). 
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and this in the last speech I suppose I shall ever make I publicly 
declared ; which to my amazement and unspeakable sorrow 
and resentment, was the only part in which I did not meet with 
more applause than I deserved, but while I was pouring out 
my heart in doing you public justice I met with silence and 
sulleness ; my private thoughts therefore as well as public 
language all burn to your glory and happiness, with this sole 
view I stated my apprehensions ; leaving my Prince, when 
he had weighed them, finally to decide on what he would have 
me do ; this was, this is my request ; I hope it carrys with it 
no air of presumption ; my Prince says Pitt’s reason for not 
applying to me about my friends, or intimating your intentions 
about my brother ' are, his sentiments of its being hurtful to 
Government to apply to men as friends of any party, this is 
Pitt’s reasoning, and by the context, adopted I perceive by my 
Prince ; now, Sir, excuse the freedom of an honest man ; one 
whom you have been used to think unalterably attached to you; 
I protest I could scarcely believe my eyes when I read this ; 
is it possible you should not see the total difference between men 
setting up to be leaders of a party, for seditious or ambitious 
purposes, and me, who since I was out of office, have uni- 
formly held the language I did in it ; look to the King, not to 
me, I want no men to attach themselves to me, ’tis to him and 
him alone you should pay regard ; why, Sir, they are yours 
not mine, and always looked on themselves as such ; now then 
what is Pitt’s language, I will not take men that look up to 
the King himself, they must be mine and come as individuals ; 
the Kings friends are Lord Butes ; I know he has no party 
views, but I will implicate his friends under that general name ; 
and thus I shall put an end to that unconstitutional attachment 
of men to the King and not directly to the Minister, which 
Lord Bute has been labouring at in this reign ; this is so true 
that poor Norton now feels the effects of it, for I must tell my 
Prince his pulse was tryed on this very point ; will you attach 
yourself to the Minister, are you free to do so ; he answered he 
would serve the Minister, his attachment was to the King and 
great friendship and regard for Lord Bute, whom he thought 
an honest man cruelly injured ; this gallant answer did his 
business before Your Majesty saw Mr. Pitt ; and now Sir with 


1 Bute’s grievance was that he had not been told by Pitt of the intention to 
reinstate Stuart Mackenzie in the office of Lord Privy Seal for Scotland, out of 
which he had been turned by Grenville (Bute to Holland, 1 September 1766 ; 
Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland, 269-70). 
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regard to him, tho’ I think I never saw his fellow for inviolable 
attachment, I declare in the presence of God, what I wrote 
concerning him, was for your sake alone ; O, My Prince, I 
won’t repeat my thoughts, they wound me, and I assure you by 
your answer I am convinced I was to blame in touching that 
string, and yet where is friendship necessary if not in warning 
the friend one loves in points where his honor is concerned, 
but I for your sake as well as my own, will never be thus 
importunate again ; with regard to my brother whether he has 
office given him, or is restored to it, if there is a single precedent 
of a person of my rank in this country, independent of the high 
offices I have thro’ Your Majesty’s goodness occupied, treated 
with the contempt I have been, I shall own my sensations to 
proceed from pride, folly and presumption ; every man owes 
something to himself, and expects to be used with common 
civility, I do acknowledge I think I have not, and I would not 
have used any man who calls himself a gentlemen and who 
was the head of his family in the manner the Minister has 
treated me on this occasion, nor shall I be believed if I was to 
declare it with my last dying words ; but however ’tis over, 
and I shall never name it more; as for my party, as it 
is termed that also is at an end, I have too much delicacy to 
desire men to follow me, when I know the doing it is a barr 
to their preferment ; leaders keep party together by plan and 
future hopes, I never had any but your service, and hopes I 
have no right to give ; those therefore that looked on me as 
their support will certainly get some other according to their 
tempers and situations ; as for the very few that love me and 
will not quit me, they are content to share my ill fortune, and 
do it with their eyes open; and they with any others, who 
will in spight of me, be determined by me ; they will ever hear 
me anxious for the support of Government, and highly averse 
to all faction and opposition ; and thus I end as I began, 
entreating my dear Prince to forgive me troubling him with so 
tedious a letter ; my own justification made it necessary, and 
I hope when read his good heart will not blame me, and that 
tho’ committed to the flames, it will induce him to believe me, ~ 
what I always was, devoted to him in another manner than any 
other man is or ever was in this country. 


Bute 


APPENDIX II 


I am indebted to Lord Lansdowne for permission to publish 
the following fragment of a letter from George III to Bute, 
which has been found in the Bowood Papers ; it came to light 
too late to be put in its proper order among the rest of the 
letters. 


. as to the affair of the old Dutchess of Brunswick it stand 
thus, she obtain’d a pension of the late king in the beginning of his 
reign of £2000 per ann. on Ireland, but it was thought most prudent 
her name should not appear, therefore two of the pages held it in 
trust for her ; now I think it should stand in her own name, for in 
me it is an act of favour, in the late king in compensation for some 
dirty affair. 

This document was forwarded by Bute to Shelburne, then 
Lord Fitzmaurice, under cover of the following letter, endorsed 
30 January 1761, but dated by Bute “Thursday”’, z.e. 29 January 
eles 

Lord Bute presents his compliments to Lord Fitzmaurice, and 
desires he would not hurry himself for he cannot meet the great 
man till next week, he wishes to know how matters go in the City ; 
inclos’d is the King’s answer to what Lord Fitzmaurice enquir’d 
about, tis in his own hand, so must be copy’d for Rigby’s informa- 
tion. 


From Bute’s letter and the enclosure it appears that Rigby, 
in his capacity of Secretary to the then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, the Duke of Bedford, was enquiring as to George III’s 
intentions in regard to a pension paid by George II to the 
Dowager Duchess of Brunswick and borne on Irish funds. The 
** dirty affair ’’, in compensation for which George III supposes 
the pension to have been granted, is evidently the arrangement 
by which George II, at the cost of a heavy payment disguised 
as a subsidy, succeeded in recovering and suppressing a copy 
of George I’s will, which had been deposited by George I with 
the Duke of Brunswick for safe keeping (see Dr. R. Drégereit’s 
article in the Niedersdchsisches Jahrbuch fiir Landesgeschichte, 
November 1937). ‘There is no clause, open or secret, concern- 
ing a pension for the Duchess Elizabeth in the treaty about 
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that “‘subsidy”’, dated 24 December 1727. I am, however, 
informed by Dr. Drégereit that Queen Caroline, in a letter 
dated Windsor, September 24/October 5, 1728, promised the 
Duchess to do her utmost to obtain from the King the pension 
asked for by the Duchess ; and that on December 19, 1728, the 
Duchess wrote expressing her thanks for being ‘‘ by the King’s 
Grace not only protected but fully secured as the King has 
most graciously promised her a pension”’. 
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DesMArEtz, Colonel, appointed to in- 
spect Dunkirk Harbour, 239 ; report, 
255 

DeEvonsHIRE, William Cavendish, 4th 
Duke of (1720-1764), Lord Chamber- 
lain, 54(n.), 66(n.), 67, 753; con- 
versations with George III, 88, 93, 
97, 140, 179, 184-5, 187 ; 
Newcastle to retire, 149; reported 
to be going into opposition, 139, 160, 
208 ; refuses to attend Cabinet, 195- 
196 ; dismissal of, 197, 210-12, 214 ; 
removed from Privy Council, 216, 
217; resigns Lord Lieutenancy, 250 ; 
opposition dinners at his house, 299 ; 
George IIIs resolve never to re- 
admit him to office, 300; Hard- 
wicke’s connection with, 301, 331 

Dewirz, E. G. von, in charge of Prince 
Charles of Mecklenburg, 94 

Dickenson, Alderman Marshe, M.P. 
(1703-1765), forbids his son to accept 
pension, 333 

Dickenson, John Marshe (d. 1771), 
resigns post, 333-4 

Dicsy, Henry Digby, 7th Baron (1731- 
1793), a Lord of the Admiralty, 299, 
307(n.) 


advises 
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Douctas, Major Stewart, promotion of, 
167(n.) 

Downina, Sir Jacob, Bart., M.P. (c. 
1712-1764), 264(n.) 

Draper, Colonel Sir William (1721- 
1787), in command of Manila ex- 
pedition, 115 

Drawinc Rooms, 51, 136, 149, 161, 166, 
168, 192(n.), 214, 244 

DrocuepA, Charles Moore, 6th Earl of 
(1730-1822), his regiment, 270 

Ductz, Matthew Ducie-Moreton, 2nd 
Baron (1700-1770), his peerage, 317 

DUEL, 141-2 

Dunkirk, dismantlement of, 90, 239, 


255 

Durex, Admiral Philip (d. 1766), 
245 

Duvat, Dr., medical attendant to Prin- 
cess of Wales, 13, 252 

Dyson, Jeremiah, M.P. (1727-1776), 
appointed to Board of Trade, 334 ; 
his parliamentary abilities, 337 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 109, 264, 
296 

EpccumsBE, George Edgcumbe, 3rd 
Baron (1720-1795), 245 

Epwarp, H.R.H. Prince, see York, 
Duke of 

Ecuinton, Alexander Montgomerie, 
1oth Earl of (1722-1769), at Court 
Ball, 98-9 

Ecmont, John Percival, gnd Earl of 
(1711-1772), possible successor to 
Egremont, 206; question of pro- 
viding for, 221, 231 ; on Fox’s treat- 
ment of Harwich Corporation, 263 ; 
consulted on exchange of ratifica- 
tions, 2753; urges Rockingham to 
coalesce with Bute, 337-9; refuses 
Secretaryship of State, 339 

Ecremont, Charles Wyndham, end 
Earl of (1710-1763), reports news of 
rupture with Spain, 104; views an 
expedition against Spanish colonies, 
115; conducts peace negotiations, 
T21(n.), 122, 145-6, 158(n.), 164(n.), 
165-6, 168-70, 174-5, 177-9, 181, 184- 
Ig!, 193(n.), 194, 196, 197(n.), 200- 
201, 204, 207, 221, 255, 258-9, 
262(n.), 268, 270, 273, 275; re- 
sponsible for summoning Cabinet, 
154 ; reported intention of resigning, 
206, 212, 250; receives deputation 
of Guadeloupe merchants, 239 3 
created Lord Lieutenant of Sussex, 
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250 ; friction with Admiralty, 256-7 ; 
and with Bute, 265, 267(n.), 328; 
his letter to Board of Trade about 
the settlement of the conquered 
colonies, 283 ; connected with Gren- 
ville and Halifax, 284, 294, 296(n.), 
322; his application for a Marquis- 
ate, 326; reports arrest of Wilkes, 
327 5 btherwise mentioned, 88(n.), 
g2(n.), 93, 116, 160, 222, 224, 234, 
286(n.), 287(n.), 289, 292, 295(n.), 
301, 321, 324-5, 331(n.) 

EGREMONT, Countess of (d. 1794), 206, 
212 

ELizABeTH, H.R.H. Princess (1741- 
1759), death of, 38-9 

Extiot, General George Augustus, 
afterwards 1st Lord Heathfield (1719- 
1790), on Sackville’s conduct at 
Minden, 37 

EuuioT, Sir Gilbert, Bart., M.P. (1722- 
1777), intermediary between Bute 
and Pitt, 57(n.) ; supports Grenville 
against Newcastle, 137 ; conduct in 
debates, 141, 242, 278, 337-8; 
jealousy of Oswald, 144; possible 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Grenville, 2775; position under 
Rockingham Administration, 337-8 

Exuts, Welbore, M.P., afterwards 1st 
Baron Mendip (1713-1802), ap- 
pointed Secretary at War,’ 245; 
reports meeting on Army Estimates, 
270 

Empire, Holy Roman, 184 

ErskInE, Sir Harry, Bart., M.P. (¢. 1706— 
1765), 115(n.), 160(n.), 162, 163(n.), 
167(n.), 253(n.); promised the 
command of the First Foot, 203, 235 

Erskine, Lady Frances (d. 1776), 253 

Evetyn, Colonel, promised a Deputy- 
Governorship, 265 


FatmoutH, Hugh Boscawen, 2nd Vis- 
count (1707-1782), 216 

Faucett, Colonel, applies for a Deputy- 
Governorship, 265 

Frronce, —, Envoy Extraordinary of 
Duke of Brunswick, 134 

FERROL, proposed attack on, 146, 156- 


re Sir John (d. 1780), 236(n 3 ¢ 
recommends contribution by the 
Queen to Female Orphanage, 239 

Fincn, William (d. 1766), Vice- 
Chamberlain, 211 

FITzGERALD, —, 115 


265 


Fitzmaurice, Lord, see under SHELBURNE 

Firzroy, Colonel Charles, M.P. (1737— 
1797), recommended for promotion 
by Charles Townshend, 134; dis- 
missed for voting against the govern- 
ment, 243-4 

Fiorma, ceded in exchange for 
Havana, 193(n.), 197(n.), 213(n.), 
221-3, 283 

Forses, Admiral John (1714-1796), a 
Lord of the Admiralty, 123 ; retires 
from the Admiralty Board, gor 

Fox, Henry, M.P., afterwards 1st Baron 
Holland (1705-1774) ; feared and 
hated by Leicester House, 4-6; re- 
fuses Secretaryship of State but 
accepts Leadership of the House of 
Commons, 194-5, 197-9; views on 
broadening basis of Cabinet, 201-3 ; 
objections to his appointment, 207, 
278, 301; opposes expulsion of 
Devonshire from Privy Council, 217 ; 
recommends removals and appoint- 
ments, 221, 229, 231, 245, 247, 263- 
264, 278, 280; considers Cabinet 
approval necessary for draft Defini- 
tive Treaty, 259; advice about the 
Army, 274; question of his succeed- 
ing Bute as Prime Minister, 276-8, 
280-81 ; and debates in House of 
Commons, 278, 282; submits pro- 
posals for a new government, 284 ; 
his peerage, 287, 299, 306 ; question 
of resigning Pay Office, 289, 311 ; 
relations with Grenville, 294; dis- 
agreeable interview with George III, 
299, 302 ; otherwise mentioned, 218, 
235(n.), 239, 288(n.), 290-91, 335-6 

FreperIcK, Prince of Wales (1707- 
1751), indiscretions of, 106; other- 
wise mentioned, 33(n.), 38(n.) 

Freperick, H.R.H. Prince (1750- 
1765), residence of, 335 


GauitTzin, Prince (1735-1803), notifies 
his recall, 100 ; account of his fare- 
well interview with Bute, 145(n.), 205 

Garrick, David (1717-1774), performs 
Agis, 10(n.) 

GarTER, Installations, chapters, etc., 
58, 135, 156, 184, 187, 230 

GascoynE, Bamber, M.P. (1725-1791), 
appointed to Board of Trade, 306 

GENEVA, 312 

GeorcE II (1683-1760), and question 
of his grandson’s residence and 
establishment, 2; prospects of life, 
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3, 22, 49; in favour of sending 
British troops to Germany, 14; cold 
reception of Bligh, 20 ; and Pitt, 25 ; 
and his grandson’s marriage, 30(n.), 
49; high opinion of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, 31; and his grandson’s ap- 
plication to join the Army, 33-5 ; 
partiality for Hanover, 36 ; and death 
of Princess Caroline, 38, 41; rela- 
tions with Lady Yarmouth, 46 ; 
orders his grandson not to receive 
Sackville, 54-5; death, 61-2; state 
of bondage, 63, 206(n.) ; influence 
on Duke of Newcastle, 149; dis- 
continuance of Count Bentheim’s 
pension, 238 ; suppression of George 
T’s will; the ‘‘ old man”’, 49, 51, 63 
GrorceE III (1738-1760), As Prince of 
Wales: question of residence and 
establishment, 2, 44; expressions of 
devotion to Bute, 3, 4, 6, 7, 18-19, 23, 
57; ideals, 5,18; urges Bute to take 
the Treasury in the next reign, 25-8 ; 
refuses to marry Princess of Bruns- 
wick, 30; stands godfather to regi- 
ment, 32 ; applies to join the army, 
33-5 ; patronises Sackville, 37, 53-8 ; 
sexual stirrings, 45-6; and Lady 
Sarah Lennox, 47-8 ; marriage pro- 
posals, 48-50; secluded life, 57; 
regrets British successes, 60 

As King: Accession, 61-2 ; ideals, 
63, 106, 114, 231-2 ; marriage, 66-9, 
71-85, 106; and Pitt’s resignation, 
63, 87-9, 91 ; illnesses, 80, 153, 158- 
159, 161, 164; and war with Spain, 
92, 96, 104-5, 109 ; and continental 
war, 96, 108, 112, 122, 125, 1273 
and peace with France, 97, 100, 12I- 
122, and see under PEACE NEGOTIA- 
tions ; and Newcastle’s resignation, 
108, 125, 127, 129, 133-4, 142, 146-7 ; 
urges Bute to take Treasury, 127, 137, 
148 ; and King of Prussia, 112, 118, 
123, 127, 130; confers Garter on 
Bute, 1343 acquires Buckingham 
House, 127, 138-40; and Cabinet 
crisis of October, 1762, 194-203 ; 
breach with Devonshire, 195-6, 210- 
212; favours vigour and violence 
against opposition, 217, 243-4; on 
Bute’s resignation, 231-4, 239, 276-7, 
291, 294, 296, 321, 329-30 ; objection 
to Fox as Bute’s successor, 276-8, 280- 
281 ; on Grenville Administration, 
284, 286-7, 294, 309, 321, 328, 336; on 
Rockingham Administration, 337-9 ; 
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sends for Pitt, 339 ; breaks with Bute, 
Appendix I 

GrorcE IV (1762-1830), application 
to join the army, 33(n.) ; birth and 
christening, 106, 180, 184-5, 186 

GERMAN WAR, 8, 9, I1, 12, 14, 20(n.), 
21-2, 25, 31; 36-7, 96, 102, 108, II2, 
119(n.), 120(n.), 122, 125, 127, 130, 
133, 134(n.), 136, 149, 170, 184-5, 
188, 222, 266 

GrpraLTAR, Governor of, 119, 231(n.) 

Gitmour, Sir Alexander, Bart., M.P. 
(1737-1792), application for military 
promotion, 115, 2153; votes against 
Government, 243 

GLAMORGANSHIRE by-election, 325 

Gover, Richard, M.P. (1712-1785), 
drafts petition against Cider tax, 285 

Gotz, —, Prussian Ambassador at 
Petersburg, 123 

Gorpon, Lord Adam, M.P. (c. 1726— 
1801), application for military pro- 
motion, 115 

GoREE, 192 

Gower, Granville Leveson-Gower, 2nd 
Earl (1721-1803), given Cabinet 
rank, 202 ; suggested for Privy Seal, 
221, and for Secretary of State, 280, 
287 ; appointed Lord Chamberlain, 
307, 321 

Graeme, Colonel David, M.P. (1716— 
1798), mission to Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, 73-7, 82; otherwise men- 
tioned, 16(n.), 125, 310 

Grarton, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd 
Duke of (1735-1811), resigns Lord- 
ship of Bedchamber, 13; dismissed 
from Lord Lieutenancy, 250 ; resigns 
from Rockingham Administration 
owing to non-inclusion of Pitt, 337-9 ; 
otherwise mentioned, 299(n.), 300(n.) 

Gransy, John Manners, M.P., Marquis 
of (1721-1770), consulted by his 
father, 67, 216, 219; military re- 
commendations, 203, 3113 illness, 
2533; interview with George III, 
267; Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, 307 ; offered and refuses Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, 296, 302 ; 
objects to proposed change of his 
father’s office, 308-9, 314, 316, 321 ; 
attempts by opposition to gain him, 
336; otherwise mentioned, 37(n.),299 

Grant, Lieutenant -Colonel Charles, 
pees for promotion, 261, 
209 

GranTHAM, Thomas Robinson, 1st 
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Baron (1695-1770), attends Bute’s 
first levee, 154(n.) ; salary as Master 
of Great Wardrobe, 221 

GRANVILLE, John Carteret, 2nd Earl 
(1690-1763), Cabinet meetings at his 
house, 174, 2443; views on peace 
terms, 175, 185, 1903; conversation 
with Pitt, 180; question of retire- 
ment or retention as Lord President, 
221, 231 

GRENADES, 192, 223 

GRENVILLE, George, M.P. (1712-1770), 
appointment and position as leader of 
House of Commons, 88, 91, 93, 97 ; 
ecclesiastical recommendations, 109, 
264(n.) ; and peace negotiations, 120, 
128, 158(n.), 165-6, 168-9, 174-7, 185, 
188, 190, 193(n.), 2753; views on 

rman war and vote of credit 

for Portugal, 133(n.), 134, 136; 
supposed ambitions to succeed New- 
castle, 136-7; performance in de- 
bates, 141, 278, 282; offered and 
refuses Chancellorship of Exchequer, 
142-4; transfer to Admiralty, 143, 
197-8, 201, 223, 245, 257, 2593 
arrangements as to Parliamentary 
timetable, 145-6, 300; on Duke of 
Devonshire’s dismissal, 196;  re- 
ported intention to retire, 206, 248 ; 
succeeds Bute at Treasury, 277, 280- 
281, 284, 286, 194, 296(n.); rela- 
tions with Fox and Shelburne, 280, 
287, 294, 299, 311 ; connected with 
Egremont and Halifax (“‘ the Trium- 
virate ”’”), 284, 296(n.), 321-2 ; con- 
versations with Duke of Rutland, 295, 
310; stipulations as to the Board of 
Admiralty, 304, 306; and Charles 
Townshend’s refusal to accept Ad- 
miralty, 315-163; obtains promise 
of a pension for himself, 325; and 
King’s Speech, 317, 319; and 
Wilkes’s arrest, 327; George III’s 
dislike of, 328, 336-9; interview 
with Charles Yorke, 331 ; applies for 
Richmond New Lodge, 333 ; visit to 
Bute (1764), 3343; and increase in 
Duke of York’s allowance, 335; 
otherwise mentioned, Appendix I. 
See also GRENVILLES, the 

GRENVILLEs, the, out of favour at 
Leicester House, 25, 43 3 possibility 
of a reunion of, 338 

Grey, George Harry Grey, Lord, 
afterwards 5th Earl of Stamford 
(1737-1819), invited to Court Ball, 98 
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GrimaLpi, Marquis de (1720-1785), 
Spanish Ambassador at Paris, 145(n.), 
175(n.), 177(n.), 182, 207 ; reported 
use of official information to make 
money on Stock Exchange, 221 (n.) 

GUADELOUPE, retrocession of, 239, 289 

GUELDRES, 170, 240 


Hauirax, George Montagu Dunk, 2nd 
Earl of (1716-1771), suitability for 
employment in next reign, 25 ; sub- 
mits proposal for reorganising Irish 
Ordnance Department, 116, 140; 
question of giving him the Garter, 
135(n.), 143, 326; suggested as a 
possible First Lord of the Treasury, 
147(n.), 281, 284; receives news of 
attack on Havana, 181 ; exchanges 
offices with Grenville, 197-9, 201 ; 
anxious to gain Newcastle, 198-9 ; 
and peace negotiations, 201, 222, 237, 
246, 258-9, 263(n.), 266(n.), 271, 
274(n.), 275; orders Post Office to 
continue to open Temple’s letters, 
212; George III’s dislike of, 231(n.), 
281, 336-9; Fox’s dislike of, 247 ; 
his Irish recommendations, 264, 270, 
325; his political connexions, 284, 
287, 294; a member of “‘ the Trium- 
virate”’, 296(n.), 321-2, 331(n.) ; 
salary as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
311; and Charles ‘Townshend’s 
refusal to take the Admiralty, 314-16 ; 
and Egremont’s application for Mar- 
quisate, 326; and arrest of Wilkes, 
327 

Hamiuton, Captain, 16 

HAMMERSMITH, 210 

Hampton Court, 333 

HanpaAsybDE, Lieutenant- General R., 
asks for audience with Prince of 
Wales, 55 

Hanover, George III’s attitude to, 36, 
108, 249; otherwise mentioned, 9, 
Il, 21, 31 

Harcourt, Simon, 2nd Viscount, later 
1st Earl (1714-1777), fetches Queen 
Charlotte from Strelitz, 77-8, 80, 
82-4 ; appointed Chamberlain to the 
Queen, 310 

HarpensurG, M. de, audience with 
Prince of Wales, 21 

HarpwickeE, Philip Yorke, 1st Earl of 
(1690-1764), George III’s opinion of, 
160, 254; possibility of his re-joining 
Government, 198-9, 231, 300(n.), 
301, 331 ; attendance or otherwise at 
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Levees and Drawing rooms, 217, 223, 
254.3 question of turning out his 
sons, 246 ; his Earldom, 333 

HarpwickE, Philip Yorke, gnd Earl of 
(1720-1790), declines Secretaryship 
of State, 339 

Harpy, Admiral Sir Charles (1705- 
1780), ordered to proceed with his 
cruise, 223 

Harrincton, Major, promotion of, 

15 

Wiser William Stanhope, 1st 
Earl of (1683-1756), 33(n-) 

Harris, James, M.P. (1709-1780), 
appointed a Lord of the Treasury, 
294(n.), 304 

Harwicu, Fox’s treatment of the Cor- 
poration of, 263 

Havana, 108, 115, 181, 184, 192-3, 
194(n.), 200(n.), 201, 213(n.), 222 

Hawke, Admiral Sir Edward, M.P., 
afterwards ist Baron (1705-1787), 
appointed Rear-Admiral of England, 
245 

Hawkins, Caesar, afterwards 1st Bart. 
(1711-1786), medical attendance on 
Queen, 136 ; and on George III, 161 

Hayter, Thomas, Bishop of Nor- 
wich and afterwards of London, 
(1702-1762), death of, 109(n.) 

HeEntey, Robert Henley, 1st Baron, 
afterwards 1st Earl of Northington 
(1708-1772), peevishness of, 119 ; re- 
warded for speech in favour of Pre- 
liminary Treaty, 241-2; refuses to 
use Lord Chancellor’s patronage for 
parliamentary purposes, 280; pays 
court to George III, 301 ; and King’s 
Speech, 306, 317 ; pleased at Town- 
shend’s omission from government, 
319; application for an Earldom, 
333; attitude towards Rockingham 
Administration, 337-9 

HEnNLEy, Lady, 241(n.) 

Henry, Prince, see PRussIA 

Henry, H.R.H. Prince, afterwards 
Duke of Cumberland (1745-1790), 
residence of, 335 

“ HENRY THE FirrH ’’, performance of, 
Oy 

HeERTForD, Francis Seymour Conway, 
1st Earl and afterwards 1st Marquess 
of (1718-1794), appointed Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, 301-2, 305 

Hesse, 184 

Hesse; Princess of, desires eldest son to 
come to England, 107 
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Hessian SussIDIgs, 21(n.), 213(n.), 
248(n.) 

Hessian Troops, 258 

HittsporoucH, Wills Hill, 2nd Vis- 
count, afterwards 1st Earl of (1718— 
1793), question of providing for, 231 

HintBer, Charles, reports news re- 
ceived from Hanover, 22, 31 ; trans- 
mits note, 202 

HorsorneE, Admiral Francis, M.P. 
(1704-1771), recommended for Ports- 
mouth, 245 

Ho.LpERNESSE, Robert D’Arcy, 4th 
Earl of (1718-1778), supplies official 


information to Leicester House, 
25(n.); letter from Sackville to, 
37(n.); dismissal, 67; attends 


Bute’s first levee, 154(n.) ; appointed 
Custos Rotulorum, N. Riding, 249- 
250 

Ho.uanp, Lady (1723-1774), 229(n.) 

Home, John (1722-1808), thanked and 
rewarded for Agis, 10 

Honpuras, 184, 192, 222 

House oF Commons, debates, 101, 141, 
237, 240-44, 269, 278, 282, 285; 
leadership and management of, 88, 
195, 198, 278, 280, 287; meeting 
of principal members of, 93, 270; 
disappearance of party distinctions 
in, 114 

House oF Lorps, debates, 94, 112-13, 
240-41, 279, 288; Prince of Wales 
takes seat in, 42; ruling as to peers 
of Scotland, 63(n.) 

Howarp, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles, K.B. (d. 1765), qualifica- 
tions of, 119 

Howe, —, King’s Messenger, 61 

Howe, Richard Howe, 4th Viscount, 
M.P., afterwards 1st Earl (1726-1799), 
consulted as to proposed expedition 
against Ferrol, 146, 157 ; appointed 
a Lord of the Admiralty, gor, 307(n.) 

HUBERTSBURG, treaty of, 271 

Hunter, Thomas Orby, M.P. (d. 1768), 
appointed a Lord of the Treasury, 
294(n.), 304 

Hunter, William (1718-1783), man- 
midwife to Queen Charlotte, 136 

Huntincpon, Francis Hastings, 10th 
Earl of (1729-1789), invited to Court 
Ball, 98; one of his subordinates 
involved in duel, 151-2 ; appointed 
Lord Lieutenant for West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 250; otherwise men- 
tioned, 296 
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Hype, Thomas Villiers, 1st Baron, 
afterwards ist Earl of Clarendon 
(1709-1786), considered for post of 
Vice-Chamberlain, 221, 231 


IucHEsTER, Stephen Fox, 1st Earl of 
(1704-1776), provision for, 299 

INTERCEPTED DESPATCHES, 171, 215, 
237, 240, 248, 257 

Irpy, Sir William, Bart., M.P. (1707- 
1775), brings message regarding 
Sackville, 54. 


JEFFREYS, John, M.P. (d. 1766), pressed 
by Newcastle to resign, 228 

Jenkinson, Charles, M.P., afterwards 
1st Earl of Liverpool (1729-1808), 
accounts of debates, 101, 141, 282; 
officiates at Bute’s first levee, 154(n.) ; 
otherwise mentioned, 293 

JoHNsTONE, George, M.P. (1730-1787), 
considered for colonial governorship, 


283 
Kears.eEy, publisher of North Briton, 


327 

Keiru, Robert (d. 1774), British 
Minister at St. Petersburg, 112, 
123(n.), 153(n.), 168(n.) 

KempPENFELT, Captain Richard, after- 
wards Rear-Admiral (1718-1782), 
brings news of capture of Manila, 
312 

KENSINGTON PALACE, 127 

Keppret, Hon. Frederick (1729-1777), 
suitable for Dean of Exeter, 109 

Kitpare, James Fitzgerald, 1st Mar- 
quess of, afterwards 1st Duke of 
Leinster (1722-1773), Master- 
General of the Ordnance in Ireland, 
116, 140; application for a regiment, 


264 
Kincsron, Evelyn Pierrepont, 2nd 
Duke of (1711-1773), appointed 


Lord Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire, 
250 

Kinnout, Thomas Hay, 8th Earl of 
(1710-1787), on Newcastle’s resigna- 


tion, 145; resigns Duchy of Lan- 
caster, 224 
KnypHausen, Freiherr Dodo von, 


(1729-1789), and Brunswick mar-- 


riage scheme, 30; reports Pitt’s in- 
tention of retiring, 89; notifies 
Treaty of Peace between Prussia and 
Sweden, 166 ; intercepted despatches 
from, 237, 240, 257 
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La Crus, Admiral de (d. 1759), defeat 
of, 39(n.) 

La Lipre-Bickesurc, William, Count 
(1724-1777), appointed to command 
Portuguese Army, 1323; objects to 
Wedderburn’s appointment as 
A.D.C., 162-3 ; his principality to be 
taken care of in peace treaty, 170 

LAuRENZY, Ernest, Hanoverian Minister 
at the Hague, 29 

Lex, Sir George, M.P. (1700-1758), ap- 
plies for leave, 1 

Leccgz, Henry Bilson, M.P. (1708-1764), 
suitability for employment in next 
reign, 25; letter on Hampshire by- 
election, 44; political conduct, 147 ; 
George III’s opinion of, 291 

Lennox, Lord George, M.P. (1737- 
1805), passed over for promotion, 
64(n.), 115 

Lennox, Lady Sarah (1745-1826), M.P., 
George III’s desire to marry, 47-8, 
106(n.) ; wife of Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, 301(n.) 

LEVEES, 112, 137, 161, 165, 216-17, 223, 
230, 254 

LIcHFIELD, Bishop of, attends Bute’s 
first levee, 154(n.) 

Liconrer, John, Field-Marshal, 1st 
Viscount, M.P., afterwards created 
1st Earl (1678-1770), Commander- 
in-Chief, 35(n.), 115, 119, 126, 160, 
163(n.), 203, 239, 256, 261, 265 ; 
fears for future efficiency of army, 
274; retired from Ordnance, 307 

Liconter, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward, 
and Viscount (1740-1782), con- 
sidered for A.D.C. to the King, 256, 
311 

Lincoutn, Henry Fiennes Clinton, gth 
Earl of, afterwards 2nd Duke of 
Newcastle (1720-1774), on New- 
castle, 184, 209 ; resignation of, 215, 
227-8 ; otherwise mentioned, 221 

Lioyp, Colonel, British representative 
at Brunswick, 272(n.) 

Lorp LIEUTENANCIES, 140, 216, 246, 
248, 250 

Lorp Mayor’s DINNER, 93 

Loupoun, John Campbell, 4th Earl of 

(1705-1782), proposed instructions for 
attack on Ferrol, 156 

Louis XV (1710-1774), George III’s 
views on, 46; objects to right of 
visiting French fishing shelter, go 

LoutspourG, capture of, 15, 17 

Louisiana, 108, 115, 266 
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Low CounTRIEs, 192 

LupErR, —, Russian Charge d’ Affaires in 
London, 166 

LutTrELL, Colonel Henry Lawes, 
afterwards 2nd Earl of Carhampton 
(1743-1821), promotion of, 127 

LuxporoucH, Robert Knight, 1st 
Baron, M.P. (1702-1772), created 
Ear] of Catherlough, 325 

LytreLton, Charles (1714-1768), 
appointed Bishop of Carlisle, 109 

LyTTELToN, Sir George, 1st Baron 
(1709-1773), interview with Hard- 
wicke, 301 

Lytretton, Sir Richard, M.P. (d. 
1770), transference from Jewel Office 
to be Governor of Minorca, 221(n.), 
231 


MAcKENZzIE, James Stuart, M.P. (¢. 
1715-1799), appointed Minister at 
Turin, 13, 27; brought back to 
England, 94(n.), 1143; appointed 
Privy Seal for Scotland with control 
of Scottish patronage, 294, 334; dis- 
missed, 336(n.) ; proposed office for, 
338; reinstatement, 339, and 
Appendix I 

MANCHESTER, Robert Montagu, 3rd 
Duke of (c. 1710-1762), appointed 
Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, 81 ; 
question of attendance at Court Ball, 
98 ; death, 139 ; disposal of his Lord 
Lieutenancy, 140 

MANcHEsSTER, George Montagu, 4th 
Duke of (1737-1788), attends Court 
Ball, 98; Lord of the Bedchamber, 
216 

MANDEVILLE, Lord, see MANCHESTER, 
4th Duke of 

ManlIa, attack on, 108, 115, 312 

MansriELD, William Murray, ist Earl 
of (1705-1793), favours retention of 
St. Lucia, 161; detains Cabinet 
papers, 178; absents himself from 
Cabinet meeting, 183-4; criticises 


Bedford’s instructions, 185; urges 
moderation, 220; criticises draft 
Definitive Treaty, 259; advises 


against ratifying without Portugal, 
273, 2753 views on procedure for 
settling the administration of the 
newly acquired colonies, 283; on 
control of ecclesiastical patronage, 
296 ; on role of Cabinet and efficient 
ministers, 296 ; his nephew appointed 
Ambassador at Paris, 302(n.) ; King’s 
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Speech sent to, 317; question of 
speaking to him on a certain matter, 
319-20 

Marcu, William Douglas, Earl of, 
afterwards 4th Duke of Queensberry 
(1724-1810), invited to Court Ball, 


Makan Hugh Campbell, 3rd 
Earl of (1708-1794), 296 

MarwzoroucH, Charles Spencer, 3rd 
Duke of (1706-1758), commands 
expedition against French coast, 
12(n.), 14(n.), 15(n.) 

MariBorouGH, George Spencer, 4th 
Duke of (1739-1817), reported suitor 
to Lady Sarah Lennox, 47 ; invited 
to Court Ball, 98 ; engagement, 181 ; 
application of, 235 ; exchanges post 
of Lord Chamberlain for Privy Seal, 
307(n.), 323 

Martin, Samuel, M.P. (1714-1788), 
disloyalty to Newcastle, 115; offici- 
ates at Bute’s first levee, 154(n.) 

MarTINIQUE, capture of, 121 

Maupuir, Israel (1708-1797), letter 
regarding American tax proposal, 
282(n.) 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ, Prince Charles 
of, visit to England, 94, 151; service 
in Portugal, 125, 153 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ, Prince Ernest 
of, proposed service in Portugal, 125 

MECKLENBURG - STRELITZ, Adolphus 
Frederick, Duke of, and his sister’s 
marriage, 75-7; question of the 
Garter for, 135; otherwise mentioned, 
125 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ, 
religious scruples, 75 ; 
death, 74-5, 77, 79 

Meier, J. E., 31 

MeEtcomse, George Bubb Dodington, 
1st Baron (1691-1762), summoned to 
Cabinet for King’s Speech, 154 ; 
Glover brought into Parliament by, 
285(n.) 

MELLO, M. de, Portuguese Ambassador 
in London, 132, 171, 275 

MicueL, Abraham Ludwig (1712- 
1782), Prussian Minister in London, 8 

MippteTon, George Brodrick, grd 
Viscount (1725-1775), at levee, 223 

MiniTIA, 93, 102, 120, 123 

MILLs, —, 123 

Minpen, battle of, 37, 53(n.), 253 

MississIPPI, 191(n.), 255 

MircHELL, Sir Andrew, K.B., M.P. 


Duchess of, 
illness and 
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(1708-1778), British Minister at 
Berlin, 109, 130, 140, 145, 205, 271 

Mositg, 191(n.), 283 

Mo.eEswortu, Lady (d. 1763), her pen- 
sion, 324 

Montacu, —, 152 

MoNnrTREAL, capture of, 60 

Morpaunt, Sir Charles, Bart., M.P. 
(d. 1778), aggrees to Army Estimates, 
270 

Morpaunt, General Sir John, K.B., 
M.P. (1697-1780), failure of at 
Rochefort, 12(n.) 

Morton, James Douglas, 16th Earl of 
(1702-1768), speech on Preliminary 
Treaty, 241 

Moser, —, Hanoverian representative 
at Frankfort, 67 

Mountstuart, John Stuart, Viscount, 
afterwards 4th Earl and 1st Marquess 
of Bute (1744-1814), goes on grand 
tour, 65 

Mincwausen, G. A. von (1688-1770), 
employed in enquiries for a wife for 
George III, 66, 67, 79; transmits 
request from Princess of Hesse, 107 

Miuncuausen, P. A. von, employed in 
enquiries for a wife for George III, 
66-9, 73, 75, 80 ; reports information 
as to Pitt’s intention of retiring, 89 

Murray, Lord John (1711-1787), appli- 
cation for promotion, 261 


Napier, Captain, 216 

Navy, appointments, 171 ; reductions, 
245, 256-8 

NEuTRAL ISLANDS, 155, 223, 283 

NEvILuLE, R. Aldworth, M.P., Secretary 
to Duke of Bedford, 273, 292; 
appointed Paymaster of Pensions, 325 

NewcastLe, Thomas Pelham Holles, 
1st Duke of (1693-1768), and filling 
of post of Groom of the Stole to the 
Prince of Wales, 2; relations with 
Pitt, 25, 101, 141, 179, 240, 337; 339 3 
George III’s opinion of, 34, 129, 
134, 137, 300, 307; and transfer of 
Duke of Rutland, 67; application 
for Colonel Peirson, 95 ; Devonshire’s 
advice on how to manage, 97 ; views 
on foreign affairs, 97, 108-9, 155 ; 
double-crossed by his _ officials, 
115(n.) ; resignation, 125, 127, 133- 
134, 136-7, 140-47, 149; not sum- 
moned to Cabinet, 1543; reports 
as to probable political conduct, 160, 
179, 184-5, 209; views on peace 


III to Lorp Bute 27% 
terms, 183 ; question of bringing him 
back to office, 194-5, 197-9, 201 ; 
meeting with Devonshire, 210 ; steps 
to ruin his party, 221, 254, 263, 267, 
301 ; organises resignations, 223-4, 
227-8, 231, 248 ; attends levee, 230 ; 
deprived of his Lord Lieutenancies, 
246, 250; Lord Talbot’s speech 
complimenting him, 279; Bedford 
urges recall of, 300; Hardwicke’s 
connexion with, 301, 331 ; member of 
Rockingham Administration, 337-9 

Newoicate, Sir Roger, Bart., M.P. 
(1719-1806), objects to Army Esti- 
mates, 270 

NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY, 188, 222, 255, 
270 

New Or .EAnS, 185 

NIEUPORT, 192 

Nrvernors, Louis Mancini, Duc de 
(1716-1798), French Ambassador to 
England, 181, 188-90, 191(n.), 196, 
197(n.), 200-201, 221, 239(n.), 246, 
255, 258, 263(n.), 266, 268, 270 

NoeEt, William (d. 1762), question of 
his successor as Judge of Common 
Pleas, 241 

Norrtu, Frederick North, Lord, M.P., 
afterwards 2nd Earl of Guilford 
(1732-1792), proposals for gaining 
his support, 221, 247 ; ready to quit 
opposition, 338 

** Nort Briton ”’, the, 269, 327 

NorrHampton, Charles Compton, 7th 
Earl of (1737-1763), invited to 
Court Ball, 98 ; request of, 123 

NorTHUMBERLAND, Hugh Percy, 1st 
Earl of, afterwards 1st Duke (1715- 
1786), applies for a regiment for his 
eldest son, 127 ; Lord Chamberlain 
to Queen, 229; Lord Lieutenant of 
Middlesex, 249 ; Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 302, 309, 311 ; one of Bute’s 
party, 338 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, M.P., afterwards 
1st Lord Grantley (1716-1789), views 
on prosecution of North Briton, 269, 
327 ; one of Bute’s party, 337-8, and 
Appendix I 

Nortincuam, Earl of, see WINCHELSEA, 
Earl of 

NuceEnt, Robert Nugent, M.P., after- 
wards 1st Earl Nugent (1702-1788), 
conversation with Bute, Appendix I 


Orreyas, Sebastian Joseph Carvalho, 
Count .d’, afterwards Marquis de 
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Pombal (1699-1782), Prime Minister 
of Portugal, 132; intercepted de- 
spatch from, 171 

Orr.ey, John, M.P. (1717-1784), con- 
sidered for Comptroller of the 
Household, 221 

Onstow, George, M.P., afterwards 1st 
Earl of Onslow (1731-1814), reports 


debates, 1o1(n.), 278(n.) ; attends 
levee, 223 

OrancE, Anne, Princess of (1709-1759), 
death, 29 


OrancE, Princess Caroline of, possi- 
bility that George II may send for 
her, 29 

OrpDNANCE, Master-General of, in Ire- 
land, 116, 140 

ORWELL, Francis Vernon, 1st Baron, 
afterwards ist Earl of Shipbrook 
(1715 ?-1783), appointed to Board of 
Trade, 247 

OssorneE, Admiral Henry (1698-1771), 
appointed Vice-Admiral of England, 


245 

Ossory, Lady, her pension, 324 

OSTEND, 192 

OswaLp, James, M.P. (1715-1769), 
a Lord of the Treasury, 133(n.), 144, 
148, 213; opinion on Bute’s retire- 
ment, 239 ; does not speak in debates 
on Preliminary Treaty, 242; con- 
sidered for Chancellor of Exchequer, 
277, 280, 284, 287; position in 
Rockingham Administration, 337-8 

Oxrorp, Edward Harley, 4th Earl of 
(1726-1790), Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, 228 


ParKER, Captain, promotion, 167(n.) 

Pavonarius, —. Page of the Backstairs, 
78 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AND TREATIES, 
1761, 70, 86-90, 97, 117 3 1762, 100, 
II7, 120-22, 125, 127-8, 145, 155-9; 
161, 165-6, 168-70, 174-9, 181-6, 188- 
194, 196, 200-202, 204, 207-8, 213, 
221-3, 235, 237-41, 246, 248, 250-51; 
1763, 255, 258-9, 262-3, 270, 273, 
275 

PEACHEY, James, M.P., afterwards tst 
Baron Selsey (1723-1808), Groom of 
the Bedchamber, 218 

Prrrson, Colonel R., application for a 
regiment, 95 

PreLuam, Henry (1696-1754), Lord 
Cornbury’s advice to, 114 

PreLyam, of Stanmer, Thomas, M.P., 
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afterwards 1st Earl of Chichester 
(1727-1805), resignation of, 228 

PENSICOLA, 223 

PERCEVAL, John James Perceval, Vis- 
count, M.P., afterwards 3rd Earl of 
Egmont (1737-1822), promotion of, 
126-7 

PERROT, appointed Baron of the 
Exchequer, 241 

Peter III, Czar of Russia (1728-1762), 
112, 122, 123(n.) 

PETERBOROUGH, Bishop of, attends 
Bute’s first levee, 154(n.) 

Pumuip, Don, Duke of Parma (1720- 
1765), guarantee of Placentia to, 184 

Puiturrs, Sir John, Bart., M.P. (1701- 
1764), recommends for vacant living, 
109; attitude towards Preliminary 
Treaty, 237; motion for a com- 
mission on public accounts, 269 ; 
agrees to Army Estimates, 270 

Pirr, George, M.P., afterwards Ist 
Baron Rivers (1721-1803), appointed 
Minister at Turin, 81, 94 

Pitt, Thomas, M.P., afterwards 1st Baron 
Camelford (1737-1793), appointed 
Lord of the Admiralty, 304(n.), 306 

Prrr, William, M.P., afterwards tst 
Earl of Chatham (1708-1778), and 
continental war, 14, 25 ; seeks inter- 
view with Bute, 23; fails to supply 
advance information to Leicester 
House, 24; and Prince of Wales’s 
application to join army, 33-35; 
rebuffs Bute, 57; friction with Bute 
in new reign, 63, 253(n.) ; and peace 
negotiations with France, 70, 86, go, 
97, 1553 resignation, 87-9, 91; 
speeches, 101, 141; George Town- 
shend on, 102 ; and Pratt, 103 ; his 
supporters in Government, 154; and 
heads of Whig opposition, 160, 179, 
226, 237, 240, 331(n.) ; reported not 
to intend opposition, 180 ; question 
of his return to office, 234, 291, 
332(n.), 337-9; refusal as Prime 
Minister to deal with Bute, Appendix 


I; “your wavering friend”, 14; 
“the great orator’, 23, 101 ; “ the 
great Secretary of State”’, 25; ‘‘ the 


blackest of hearts”, 57; a “‘ snake 
in the grass”, 60; ‘‘the Man- 
Mountain ”’, 75 
PiacenTiA, Duchy of, 184-5, 273 
PrymoutH, Other Lewis Windsor, 4th 
Earl of (1731-1771), ecclesiastical 
recommendations of, 264 
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Pomrret, George Fermor, 2nd Earl of 
(1722-1785), appointed Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber, 172-3 ; unfitness 
for office, 280 

Pompapour, Marquise de (1721-1764), 
influence on peace negotiations, 90 

PorTER, —, a King’s Messenger, 104 

PorTLAND, William Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, 3rd Duke of (1738-1809), 
question of his standing (as Marquis 
of Titchfield) for Westminster, 128, 
129(n.) ; returns his father’s Garter, 
1353; sounded as to’ appointment 
of Lord of the Bedchamber, 216 ; 
question of offering him Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Middlesex, 246; attends 
opposition dinners, 299(n.) 

Porto Rico, 193, 197(n.), 213(n.), 221, 
223 

PoRTUGUESE WAR, 90, 104, 123, 125, 
132-3, 160, 170-72, 192, 273, 275 

Post OFFICE, 212, 216 

Powrs, Henry Arthur Herbert, 1st Earl 
of (1703-1772), election struggle with 
Lord Bath, 32(n.) 

Pratt, Charles, M.P., afterwards 1st 
Earl Camden (1714-1794), appointed 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 103 ; 
sounded as to Pitt’s willingness to 
take office, 339 

Privy Council, 216, 217(n.) 

Prussia, Frederick II, King of (1712- 
1786), military operations, 8-9 ; pro- 
vision for in proposed Anglo-French 
peace terms, 90, 170, 185, 188, 192, 
266 ; friction with, 112, 118, 123, 130, 
145, 185, 205, 257, 271 

Prussia, Prince Henry of (1726-1802), 
victory of, 225 

PrusstAN MEMORIAL, 205 

PRUSSIAN SUBSIDY, 24, 97, 123, 127, 133, 
138-40 

PuLTENEY, William Pulteney, Viscount, 
M.P. (1730-1763), to regiment raised 
by, 37; M.P. for Westminster, 128 ; 
proposed appointment as A.D.C., 
256; death, 274 


QUEBEC, capture of, 40 


RAVENSWoRTH, Henry Liddell, 1st 
Baron (1708-1784), motion by in 
House of Lords, 279; unfitness for 
office, 280 

Riaucourt, M. de, application for 
facilities for, 258 
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RicHELIEU, Duc de (1696-1788), 
attacked by Prince Ferdinand, 9(n.), 
II 

RicHmonD, 210 ; Park, 337 

Ricumonp, Charles Lennox, 3rd Duke 
of (1735-1806), Lady Sarah Lennox’s 
brother, 47; resigns post of Lord 
of Bedchamber, 64; reported to be 
going into opposition, 160 ; applica- 
tion for a regiment of Guards, 299 ; 
appointed Secretary of State, 339 

RiEDESEL, M. de, reports on Princess of 
Darmstadt, 68 

Ricpy, Richard, M.P. (1722-1788), 
influence over Duke of Bedford, 179 ; 
mission to Duke of Bedford at Paris, 
208; otherwise mentioned, 22(n.), 
221, 230(n.), 263(n.), 265(n.), Ap- 
pendix II 

Roserts, John, M.P. (1721-1772), 
resigns from Board of Trade, 228, 
247(n.) ; disclaims connexion with 
Newcastle, 250 

Rosinson, Thomas, M.P., afterwards 
and Baron Grantham (1738-1786), 
dismissed for voting against Prelim- 
inary Treaty, 243 

Rosinson, Lieutenant-Colonel, con- 
sidered for A.D.C. to George III, 
BII-12 

RocuHErort, attack on, 12(n.) 

Rocurorp, William Henry Zulestein, 
4th Earl of (1717-1781), appointed 
Ambassador at Madrid, 324 

RockincHaAM, Charles Watson Went- 
worth, 2nd Marquess (1730-1782), 
reported to be going into opposition, 
160; resigns post of Lord of Bed- 
chamber, 214-153; dismissed from 
Lord Lieutenancy, 250; his first 
Administration, 337-9 

Rowtey, Admiral Sir William, M.P., 
proposed appointment to be Admiral 
of the Fleet, 245 

RussELt, Lady Caroline (d. 1811), in- 
vited to Court Ball, 98 ; engagement 
to Duke of Marlborough, 181 

RutTLanp, John Manners, 3rd Duke of 
(1696-1779), transferred from post of 
Lord Steward to Master of the Horse, 
67 ; offered and declines post of Lord 
Chamberlain, 197, 216, 218-19; re- 
ported as certain to resign, 215 ; and 
offer of Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland 
to Granby, 295; claims to be Lord 
Chamberlain, 307-8 ; declines alter- 
native offers, 309-10, 320-21, 329 
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SackviLLE, Lord George, M.P. (1716- 
1785), connected with Leicester 
House, 6 ; friction between him and 
allied generals, 21-2 ; suitability for 
employment in next reign, 25; 
appeals to Bute after Minden, 37 ; 
court-martial and sentence of, 53-5 ; 
parliamentary conduct of, 1o1, 242 ; 
question of his rehabilitation, 247, 
253, 323; referred to in suppressed 
number of North Briton, 327 

St. AUGUSTINE, 192 

Sr. Ciair, General James (d. 1762), dis- 
posal of his regiment, 235 

St. JAMEs’s PALACE, 127 

Sr. LAwreEncE, gulf of, 192, 222 

Sr. Lueta, 155(n.), 158-9, 161, 165, 
169(n.), 183-5, 191(n.), 192 

St. MALo, attack on, 12, 14, 20 

Sr. PIERRE, 90, 192, 222 

SANDFORD, Major-General, 
for, 256 

SANDWICH, John Montagu, 4th Earl of 
(1718-1792), appointed First Lord of 

‘the Admiralty, 322 

Sanpys, Edwin, afterwards 2nd Baron 
(1726-1797), question of his standing 
for Westminster, 128, 129(n.) 

Sanpys, Thomas, 1st Baron (1695- 
1770), offered and declines pension 
in compensation for removal from 
office, 221, 269 

SarpiniA, King of, 27, 184 

SauNDERS, Admiral Sir Charles, M.P. 
(¢. 1713-1775), Commander-in-Chief 
in Mediterranean, 104, 105, 110(n.) 

Savoy, Duke of, 27 

SaxE-Gotua, Duke of, reported ap- 
plication for subsidy, 248(n.) 

Saxony, Prince Clement of, repre- 
sented at Chapters of Paderborn and 
Hildesheim, 258(n.) 

Say, —, recommended by Fox for a pre- 
bendary, 264(n.) 

ScHRODER, —, George II’s valet de 
chambre, 58; notifies George II’s 
death to George III, 61 

SCHULENBERG, General von, challenges 
Lord George Sackville, 22 

SCHULENBERG, Major von, reports on 
Princesses of Schwedt and Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, 66(n.), 68(n.), 6 

ScHweprt, Princess of, considered and 
rejected for wife for George III, 
66(n.), 67, 68(n.) 

Scorr, Colonel, given a regiment, 256 

SCOTTISH PATRONAGE, 294, 334. 
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SEcRET SERVICE MONEY, 142, 147 

SELAND, Major, application for promo- 
tion, 265 

SeLwyn, George, M.P. (1709-1791), 
technique for gate-crashing, 184(n.) 

SELWYN, —, Paris banker, 221 

SHEFFIELD, Sir Charles, Bart. (¢. 1706— 
1774), sells Buckingham House to 
George III, 127 

SHELBURNE, William Fitzmaurice Petty, 
and Earl of, afterwards 1st Marquess 
of Lansdowne (1737-1805), A.D.C. 
to George III, 64(n.), 311 ; supports 
motion against German war, 113(n.); 
supposed enmity to Major Wedder- 
burn, 163; correspondence with 
Bute, 199, 217(n.), 221(n.), 226, 236, 
239, Appendix II ; proposed appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State, 280, 
284(n.), 286-7, 289; statement by 
as to Fox’s intention of resigning 
the Pay Office, 289; regarded by 
George III as head of Fox’s friends, 
294 ; appointed First Lord of Trade, 
307(n.), 308, 315-16 

SmirH, Colonel Marcus, promotion of, 
95 

SmyTH, Major, application for promo- 
tion, 123 

Sotar, M. de (d. 1765), channel of 
communication between French and 
British Governments in peace negotia- 
tions of 1762, 117, 175(n.); and 
question of Placentia, 184, 273; 
receives picture of George III, 289 

SPANISH War, 87, 90, 92, 96-7, 104-5, 
108-9, 146, 156-7, 184 

SPENCER, Lord Charles, M.P. (1720- 
1820), marriage, 181 

SPENCER, John Spencer, 1st Viscount, 
afterwards 1st Earl (1734-1783), his 
peerage, 326 

SPORCKEN, General, Commander of 
Hanoverian troops in allied army, 31 

STANLEY, Hans, M.P. (c. 1720-1780), 
British representative in peace nego- 
tiations of 1761, 70, 86, 89(n.), 90, 
97, 117(n.) ; views on peace negotia- 
tions of 1762, 158-9 ; failure of Bute 
to provide satisfactorily for, 249(n.) 

Stormont, David Murray, 7th Vis- 
count, afterwards 2nd Earl of Mans- 
field (1727-1796), appointed Am- 
bassador at Vienna, 296(n.), 302(n.) 

STRANGE, James Stanley, Lord, M.P. 
(1717-1771), independent line in 
debates, 101, 279; and Chancellor- 
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ship of Duchy of Lancaster, 145, 218, 
224 ; complains of Bute’s treatment 
of Hans Stanley, 249(n.) ; comment 
on City of London’s petition, 290(n.) 

Stuart, Lady Jane, invited to Court 
Ball, 98 

Stuart, Simeon, M.P. (c. 1721-1779), 
and Hampshire by-election, 44(n.) 

SurroLtkx, Henry Howard, 12th Earl of 
(1739-1779), invited to Court Ball, 
98 ; speech on Preliminary Treaty, 
241 

SuLttvan, Laurence, M.P. (1713-1786), 
and Manila expedition, 115 

SuTHERLAND, William, 18th Earl of 
(1738-1766), invited to Court Ball, 
g8 ; considered for A.D.C., 311 


Ta.sot, William Talbot, 2nd Baron 
and 1st Earl (1710-1782), appointed 
Lord Steward, 67; his unreliable 
political conduct, 279 ; unfitness for 
Secretary of State, 280; proposed 
appointment to be Lord Privy Seal 
or Lord President, 317-19 ; officious- 
ness of, 321 ; sent to Glamorganshire 
for county by-election, 325; his 
Earldom, 326 

Tempe, Richard Grenville, 2nd Earl 
(1711-1779), appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Bucks, 27 ; and proposed 
match between George III and 
Princess of Brunswick, 30(n.) ; ob- 
tains the Garter, 43, 58; interviews 
with Bute, 63(n.), Appendix I; 
resigns with Pitt, 87(n.); attacks 
Bute in House of Lords, 94; his 
letters opened by Post Office, 212 ; 
dismissed from Lord Lieutenancy, 
329 ; no longer connected with Pitt, 
337; declines office, Appendix I. 
“This proud overbearing man’”’, 
43; “‘the King’s new favourite ’’, 
58; “‘that ungrateful, arrogant, and 
self-sufficient man”, 94; see also 
GRENVILLES, the 

Tuomas, Sir Edmund, Bart., M.P. 
(d. 1767), appointed Surveyor- 
General of Woods, 306(n.), 325(n.) 

Tuororton, John, M.P. (c. 1723-1794), 
question of an office for, 221 

TICONDEROGA, defeat at, 17 

TircuFiELp, Marquis of, see PORTLAND, 
grd Duke of 

Topp, Anthony, Secretary to the Post 
Office, 216 

TorIEs, 237, 270(n.) 
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1773), 
stock exchange 


ToucueT, Samuel, M.P. (d. 
reports Bedford’s 
transactions, 221 

TownsHEND, Charles, M.P. (1725- 
1767), resents Grenville’s appoint- 
ment to be Leader of the House of 
Commons, 93-4, 97, 102; friction 
with Bute over army patronage, 134, 
153, 162-3, 167 ; dissatisfaction with 
peace terms, 193, 223 ; possibility of 
his succeeding Grenville, 195, 197 ; 
suggested elevation to the Cabinet, 
202 ; reactions to Devonshire’s re- 
moval from Privy Council, 216; 
transfer of from War Office to Board 
of Trade, 221(n.), 229, 231, 245(n.), 
267, 269(n.) ; criticises army estim- 
ates, 270 ; not acceptable for Secre- 
tary of State, 274, nor for Treasury, 
281; initiates American tax pro- 
posal, 282; proposed appointment 
to the Admiralty, 286, 307-10, 313- 
316, 317, 321-2; “that vermin ’’, 
167; ‘the worst man that lives ”’, 
274; otherwise mentioned, 123, 
148(n.) 

TOwnsHEND, Major-General George, 
M.P., afterwards 4th Viscount and 
1st Marquess (1724-1807), interviews 
with George III, 102 ; letters to Bute, 
172, 255, 303 ; appointed Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance, 307 ; and 
Charles Townshend’s refusal of the 
Admiralty, 308, 322 

‘TOWNSHEND, Thomas, M.P., afterwards 
Ist Viscount Sydney (d. 1800), dis- 
missal for voting against Government, 
244; mission to Pitt, 337 

Tresy, Lieutenant-Colonel, M.P. 
(1726-1761), considered for A.D.C. 
to George III, 311 

TROTTER, —, recommended for uphol- 
sterer to Prince of Wales, 42 

Tryon, Lady Mary, 311 

Tryon, Lieutenant-Colonel, considered 
for A.D.C. to George III, 311 

TYRAWLEY, James O’Hara, 2nd Baron 
(1690-1773), applications for himself 
and his children, 66, 113, 203, 324; 
conduct in Portugal, 170-72 


Vernon, Richard, M.P. (1726-1800), 
appointed Comptroller of the Board 
of Green Cloth, 333-4 

ViLE, —, upholsterer to Prince of Wales, 
42 

VituiERS, George 


Bussy, Viscount, 
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afterwards 4th Earl of Jersey (1735- 
1805), considered for invitation to 
Court Ball, 98, 99; considered for 
Comptroller of the Household, 221 
Viry, Count de (d. 1766), role in peace 
negotiations, 92, 117, 120, 145, 155, 
165, 168-9, 174, 175(n.), 181, 184, 
190, 201, 221 ; otherwise mentioned, 


63(n.), 180(n.), 289, 297 


WALDEGRAVE, James Waldegrave, 2nd 
Earl (1715-1763), asked by Prince of 
Wales to decline post of Groom of 
the Stole, 2; and Prince Edward’s 
peerage, 53; supports Duke of Bed- 
ford’s motion against German war, 
113(n.) ; offered Cabinet rank, 202 ; 
considered for Secretary of State, 280 

Wates, Augusta, Princess of (1719- 
1772), and question of her son’s 
residence, 2; attacks on, 3; letter 
to Bute from, 3(n.) ; illnesses, 13, 
252,254; and George III’s marriage, 
30(n.), 50, 73 ; and death of Princess 
Elizabeth, 38, 41 ; supports Prince 
William’s application to serve in 
Germany, 124 ; suspected channel of 
communication between George III 
and Bute, 338 ; otherwise mentioned, 
1, 29, 34, 39, 44, 50, 59, 61(n.), 
66(n.), 335, 

WALL, General Riccardo (1694-1778), 
Prime Minister of Spain, 96 

WALLER, Robert, M.P., renewal of grant 
to, 154 

Watpo.Le, Sir Robert, 1st Earl of 
Orford (1678-1745), state of fighting 
services in his time, 274, 280 

Warp, John Ward, 6th Baron (1700- 
1774), created Viscount Dudley, 303, 
312 

WarkwortH, Hugh Percy, Lord, after- 
wards 2nd Duke of Northumberland 
(1742-1817), application for a regi- 
ment for, 127 

Warwick, Francis Greville, rst Earl of 
(1719-1773), recommends for a pre- 
bendary, 264 

Watson,  Lieutenant-Colonel, con- 
sidered for A.D.C. to George III, 311 

WEDDELL, General, defeat of, 36 

WEDDERBURN, Alexander, M.P., after- 
wards 1st Baron Loughborough and 
1st Earl of Rosslyn (1733-1805), 
115(n.) ; declines to connect himself 
with Shelburne, 163(n.) 

WEDDERBURN, Major, application for 
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promotion, 115 ; question of appoint- 
ment as A.D.C. to Count La Lippe, 
162-3 

WERLHOFF, King’s physician at Han- 
over, 75 

WESEL, 185, 188, 191, 240, 266 

West, James, M.P. (c. 1704-1772), re- 
ports debate, 101(n.) 

WESTMINSTER by-election, 118-9 

Weston, Edward (1703-1770), advice 
in Wilkes case, 327 

WESTPHALIA, 191(n.) 

WEymMouTH, Thomas Thynne, 3rd Vis- 
count, afterwards 1st Marquis of 
Bath (1734-1796), supports motion 
against German war, 113(n.) ; con- 
templates resigning post of Lord of 
the Bedchamber, 302; Queen’s 
Master of the Horse, 310; Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 336(n.) 

Witxes, John, M.P. (1727-1797), 
212(n.) ; arrest and prosecution of, 
327, 329(n.), 331 

WitiiaAM, H.R.H. Prince, afterwards 
Duke of Gloucester (1743-1805), de- 
sires to join the army, 56, 124; re- 
ceives Garter, 135; question of his 
residence and title, 335; proposed 
increase in income, 338 

Witi1AM IJ, German Emperor, com- 
pared to George III, 63(n.) 

WINCHELSEA, Daniel Finch, 8th Earl of, 
and 3rd Earl of Nottingham (1686— 
1769), attends Bute’s levee, 154(n.) ; 
enigmatic remark of, 338 

WotrE, Major-General James (1727- 
1759), death of, 40 

Woop, Robert, M.P. (c. 1717-1771), 
Under-Secretary of State, 15(n.), 121, 
186, 221, 292 

Woronzow, Count (1741-1805), pre- 
sents credentials as Russian Am- 
bassador in London, 173 

WRIGHT, —, appointed Groom of the 
Bedchamber, 241 (n.) 

WroucurTon, Thomas, British Resident 
at St. Petersburg, 112, 168 


YARMOUTH, Countess of (1709-1765), 
George II’s mistress, 35(n.), 46(n.), 
54(n.) 

York, Edward, Duke of (1739-1767), 
on active service with Fleet, 20(n.), 
35, 110-11 ; his peerage, 52 ; Knight 
of the Garter, 58 ; High Steward of 
Plymouth, 171 ; question of increase 
in his income, 335, 338 
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Yorke, Charles, M.P. (1722-1770), 
appointed Attorney-General, 103(n.); 
attends levee, 223, and Drawing 
Room, 254; advice on Wilkes 
affair, 269, 327, 331; his political 
position, 301, 331; see also YORKES, 
the 

YorkE, John, M.P. (1728-1801), votes 
with Government, 243; see also 
YorkEs, the 

Yorke, Sir Joseph, M.P., afterwards 
created Lord Dover (1724-1792), 
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British Minister at the Hague, 109 ; 
George III’s criticism of, 131; see 
also YORKES, the 

YorkEs, the, question of their dismissal, 
246 ; views on Rockingham Adminis- 
tration, 338 

YsEMBURGH, Prince of, refuses to marry 
Princess of Darmstadt, 69 


ZIEGENHAGEN, —, on the English and 
Lutheran Churches, 73 
ZULLICHAU, battle of, 36 


THE END 
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